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PREFACE TO TOE THIRD EDITION. 


The iBSoe of a Uiird editioii seems to be a siutabla oppor- 
timity for iwlveiting in general terms to the notioes which this 
book lifls reeoivnd during the eighteen months that hnva elapsed 
since ila first appearance. I am thankfiil to find that it has 
been favoured with eome commendation fitrai the Press, and 
that no material error whatever has bean discovered. Still 
there has come from simaiTal organs of opinion soma criticism 
which doBorii'ea attention, Bind may be considered ns relatiag to, 
first, the want of definiteness in the expresBion of opinion 
regarding at least a few important points; soconiUy, the 
optimism aUeged to characterize parts of the work. 

The first licnding of criticism, then, relates to the supposed wont 
of definiteness in the expression of opiniob regarding several 
important points. Now, as stated in the introdnctioji, at jiuge 3, 
the work was niaant to be a dispassionate survey, and to supply 
the reader with the means of judging for himself reguirltng 
difficult and disputed questions rather than to establish any 
particnlnr conelusions. I trust that this much is in Bome degree 
effected, and that the various rides, phases, or aspects of many 
doubtful mattera are duly presented. Still in the oouree of the 
exposition, my own view was meant to be indicated, though it 
might not Ire dogmatically exprassod. For instance in chapter 
IV. the political advantages omniing to the British Govcniment 
from the existence of the Native States, the elements of security 
thereby afforded to the Indian empire, arc positively set forth. 
By dmpter VI. It was intended to imply distinctly that tlm 
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land caa sapplurt the addltiona] aumbcins whhh aJe yearly hwig 
add^ to its vast jropnlation, that the wealth of the p^plo h 
incTeasiog fast uader British rule, and is foirly well difliised 
among tdl cIose^ oxcjppt thu very hiiTublefit, that erea thesis 
hmublfist are net so depreaaetj as they wiere in former tunes, 
and feel poFortr less than the conreapondiiig cljisee^ among 
Xortluerii and WeatCTi In chnptem VIL and YIIL it ia 

fully explained that the moral effeet of British rule upon tlie 
various Bectioas of the people is benoficuLl, \ritii but few exoep- 
tiona, that mental progresaj though slow among the majority^ id 
rapid ftTOong fieveral important that tbs elmracter of the 

edneateci eloaaes Is greatly improved by the Weatem education, 
and that public instruction, though as yet defective and msuf-- 
fidont, is beginning tn scatter bleadnga abroatl A huge degree 
of auGoess ia claimed for the Christian misdona in chapter 
and A decisive mRujcncc for good is attributed to th om By 
ehnpier X. the legislation fnt India is declared to Iks oxcellont 
in all respeeta, and Hie dtorge of over-^legialaling is anaweroiL 
In chapter XL tlie rapr&Baion. of violent crime m ollimicd, while 
the police and prisons are pronoiLiieed to have been really much 
improved, despite many defects still lomEiiniiig. Tlie setHe- 
raent of the land revenue and of landed teimieg is unreservedly 
commended in chapter XTL, tbo recognition by the Goveminent 
of a property in the land is dccloreil to bo a vnluahla concesflion 
to the people, and a parpotuid boon, wbik the status of the prcK 
prieuuy claasea, whether landlonlH or peasant proprietors, is 
hehi to be satiafactoiy. But while those tenauta who Imve 
occujsancy rights ane protected against oppressloo^ those who 
have not snob rightiB arc mi protected, mid Imve a fair ehiim 
to better protection in future* Still the nuik Euid file of the 
agriculturists are ou the wliohs dourmhing^ In chapter Xlll, 
the land revcime la declared to be well and Cfircfidlv assoisficd^ 
tlie salt-tax to be pinj without real difficulty by the iwr, 
and without sensibly affecting coosumptiou, tlu! djKuni is ludd 
Uf be a legitinaitc &abject uf tuajatiou nut tndy o|Miit to 
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the moToi objcctioiia recently adduced agaitiafi it The entire 
abolition of the import duties on Britbh piece groda m scg- 
gedtai. By clmpteis XlV-j XV.^ bjicJ XVL the canals of irri^tion 
are sliewn to be works of w'lucL any ootintry iii5gb.t be pruudi 
to be eflficndcFRS in tiniEia. of famm e, and finaiidally profitable; 
the railways are proTed to bo snccesaful whether under the 
guarantee (^tem or nndyr State manageiDcnt j the trunk reads 
ore focmd to be tindy togineered. Kespticlitig nataml ami 
indTJustrijil products in chapter XVIL the need of forest ootiser- 
vancy ts urged in the most epiphutic mimiierj and tlie danger is 
indicated of a HRttig the art-geninfl of the Nativea by the mm- 
application of Eurepeau ideas. Hie allegatiena that India is 
drained yearly of mneU produce, receives an unequal amotint in 
Tfltamp iind b injured by the obligation to remit large suinfl 
annually to Engliind iii payment for value recaivod or service 
nsnderod, are contreverted in chapter XVfll. regarding cum- 
merco. The of aanitatioii is earnestly pleaded in chapter 
XDL, and the meana of saving life in tiiuea of famine are 
dearly outLmed iiL chapter XX. The TtH^uiremenlfii of agricul- 
tnral mstructioii for the people are preesod strongly in chapter 
XXTT relatmg to physical science^ By chapter XXV.* regarding 
tlie army^ the reductioTi of fighting atrciigtli is deprecated, and 
the need of maintaining the Enropean and Xative forces at full 
strength la set forth. Thu poaoible embarrassment Ut IndiEiii 
iuteresta fituuthe EuasLan movements in thi' Toreouian country^ 
and from the approach of Russia towajda AfghauisUm^ are 
expLiined in chapter XXIV* Loatly^ in chaptut XXVII., re¬ 
garding finance, cndcitvour \s made to do ju-^ticfi to the objections 
which have bami brought to bear upon the fiiiaiidol situation, 
but the bomidness of tlmt situaSdou ia vindicated. 

TIius with the es^ception of those few chaptem which are 
purely descriptive, the whole work abounds with opinions of 
mine definitely ciiuntiated. The reader may or may not accept 
these opinions I but he is always warned of any counter- 
<^piuiona w^hlcb may Ijc kno™ tu exist, anil he is apprir^l of 
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the ai]giunentB ee both eJdes in case he da^ires to forai hia own 
judgment Thna, my opinions, though free, aa I hope, feom 
incifiivcnesa or doynmtiHm. will not actnaUy bo foimd wanting 
in defliiitaDess. 

Doubtless tile tonour cf tlieae opmioas k vary favourtihlo to 
the Indian cmpim. Certainly I fed the pride which all Eng- 
li sluiie n have fdt on contemplating the wondrona adiiovenients 
of om coiintiyniea in the East But if by optuniam ia meant 
the diaposition to oLsenre thu bright porta only of the picture, 
and not its aliadowa, then I have no intention at all uf being on 
optimist Indeed, nothing in my judgment oould be mote 
dangeroUB than to encfiamge tlui Briliah pnhlic in a belief that 
the Indian empire ia free from disadvantages and perils, and 
may be left to take core of itself without incessant vigilance ou 
tile port of the goveimiig race. My intetition. thaiefoie, wua to 
point oat every odb of the troublea greater or lessor to which 
the empire is oipeead j and I did thia to the best of my 
recollection A few referencea (followiug oa nearly as possible 
the order of the poges) will convey some idea of the uianner in 
which this port of my taek has been falfifled, for example: 

the several kinds of discontent pent up in the British toni- 
torios and needing a safety valve to be supplied by the 
Native States, p 63 ; 

tic posaiblo embarrassment from the military forces of the 
Native States being maintained at an eicessiTe strength, 
and from their arsenals becoming efficient, p. (JO; 

the Arab olomeut in the army of the Nizam in the Deocaii, 
p. Gfl ; 

tliB national and perhaps hostile sentiment survivijig among 
the Mshnitta States and Mahiaita mountaineers, p. 721 

the iimiiability of the Gurkha nationality in Nepal asser^* 
itself in event of any general commotion, p* 74; 

the eaustw, climatic and other, prodauing more than ordinaiy 
sickness and mortality among the people, p. 81; 
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tlu 3 impossibility of proyontiiig tho periodical rccamciicc of 
ffttriine, pp, ft7, 3S7; 

the difficulty of snstamiDg the cattle at certaiu aeimciiis, and 
tho coiiaoi]^qont murrams, pp. 99^ 362; 
the iimilequate applicatiDn of liuuum labour and the extrunic 
lowness of wngca in some mra] loc^ties, p. 100; 
the compjuntive poverty shewn by the smallnGSB of the 
mconie tax proceed!, p. 102 ; 

the iMvi table impopnlority of British nJe with certain 
classes of tho people^ pp. 107^ 600 1 
the probability af the tdd apirit of plunder breaking out 
i^ain if the Ijonds of order were IcK^ned^ p. 110 ; 

Uie disaflection and faimticbin occasionally mouiref^ted 
among the Muhammatians, pp. 114, 120 ; 
the uneasiness prevailing among the decayed Native ariato^ 
cracy^ p. 116; 

the unconquemble pride of the Hindu priesthood, p. llS; 
the iaflammahle character of Sikhism m the Punjab, p. 120 ; 
the political ideas and aspirations of the educated Natives, 
pp. 125,126; 

the unfriendly teudoncics soTuctiuics evinced by the var- 
aacular press, p. 132 j 

the disGontoQt euiiong highly qtuilihcil Natives who cannot 
find scope for thdr abilifeiea, pp, 1 ^ 3 , 134 ; 
the paucity of children at school relatively to the vast 
lx>puhLtjonp despite all our edncotiomil eflbtts, p, 13 D; 
the want of technical mstruction, pp. 143 , 144 
the backwaidness of female educatJon, p. 150 1 
the oppressioii pmetised by usurious creditors upon ignorant 
debtors, p. 187 ; 

• the political import of gang-robbery in Western ImlLt^ 

the sudden outburst of rioting at various times, p. 199 ; 
the faults remaining in the palioe even after the ruorgunm- 
tiou, p. 265; 
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tlifi not og^uttgucc of aerioua mortality in the 

pri6fOTiB, p. 211; 

the piirtijil failaro of the Penuiment Settlement in Bengal to 
enanie the ootlay of capital on tlie land, p. 115; 
the indebtediiBaa among same classes of tlio peasant pro- 
prietora, pp. 221, 222 ; 

the want of elasticity in tho revenues, pp. 244, 447 - 
the hesitation of tlie people ip some piovinceB to use the 
water provided by canals of irrijgation, p 258; 
the difficulty of framing ptnjects for irrigation in a manner that 
shall ensure the State being repaid for the outlay, p. 202 ; 
the extCMion of railways chocked by eipoasivenoas in con¬ 
struction, p. 277; 

the mischief aruiing from wasteful cutting of tho forests 
p, 296 j 

the danger to the public health from impure drinkinc water 
p. 323; 

the Ijiid veptilatiDn of urban dwellings, p. 325; 
the slow eihaustion of the soil and the absence of agricnl- 
turol instmetion, pp, 361, 362; 
the insufficiency of naval force to fully protect British 
interests in Indian waters, p. 376; 
tho inuorapletencBS of defensive works for the coasts and 
horbonis, p, 377; 

tho dfistrnctive cfTocts of cyclones, p. 380; 
the limits of the fidelity of Nativo troojis, p. 394; 
tho diminished attractiveness of British military service in 
KaUve estiinatiou, p, 401; 
the difficnltiea of mBitaTy transport, p. 409; 
the sjtecifiQ risk to India if liussLon inHuonco were to be 
established in Afghanistan, p. 434 • 

tho menace to Herat from the Eimian movements in tJio 
Turkoman districla, p. 431; 

tho iliain upon tlio finances from the recurring oxpomlitnre 
for the prevention of famine, p. 450 - 
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the loss by oxchangts on the lomittrtin^^ to England in sflver 
to bo ineo^ntiofl bj a goM etotLiliitiL, p. 459^ 

Thia may seem a long Uat of tronbles for an ampixe which is 
in tilt: inaTu secure and flourishing. In fact tho Lndian empire 
teeuiB with diffieultiaa, and its ^entity depends on. the watcliTul- 
ness of the ruling power. Still, if England is traa to beraelf^ the 
itii|>fc!riiil intcri^ts arc safe, and the Llifficnitics will lie encoTin- 
iered with more or leas of euccess by English raaouites, while 
some of them tnay even be removed with English persevomnea. 
But if the precan tions heretofore ao w'eO maintmneil were to 
become relaxed, then the dangers, mhemnt in a foreign mlcr 
would thicken fosl^ like clouds gathering to burst in a tempest. 

Since the publication of tliis book in December 1880, ilia 
proceedings of Buss La in the Turkommi country have lieon 
largely developed. The occupation of Merve has not fieeu 
actually eGTectod, only becanse a atiU mere impirtant line of 
aperotioDii hjis been adopted by Askabod and Setakhs, close 
*ilong the north-eastern frontier of Persia. A mil way hjis Imn 
mude from the eastern shore of the Caspian to Kizl Arviit for 
the transport of Russian troops and material to the Turkoman 
territoric.H, and will prfibahly lie soon extended along the Persian 
Iwnlcr in the direction of Afghimistfim The Turkomans appj-ar 
to have been subchioi:! with a coTuiileteness surpassing antici¬ 
pation. Their almost unii[ne reacnirLMsa in chivalry will be at tlio 
dia^Kisal of the conqueror. It may he ftiFtsaeeii that ere long the 
Kiistiiati furceg w'iU be within a compiirfltively abort diatanco of 
Hemt, 

The fiivqurahle view takim in 1880 regarding the fiiiancea of 
India has. been fully borne out by aU that has since oi^curred. 
With the help of a contribution of five millions sterling from 
the English treasury, India bos paid or w^Ul very abortly jsiiy 
out of bet owm current icvonuos and cash balances tiie aK[siiii!^ 
of the bte Arglian war, or twcaty--one millions sterling, without 
making any aJ^lition to hor public debt on tliat acctninL 
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This dofra 3 'a] of tho vm duuges by India ia the more lemai-k- 
ahle ns sbo tum pnid ftom her coirent ravenuea fifteen mfllintig 
flteriing within Ihe but fow years for the relief of her people 
from Btarvation by famine. now, with conaiderable 

todnctum of tnxntdon both of the ealt-datiis and of the matiwnB, 
her finance is in a conditioii of surpltu. And notwithstanding' 
tho mortality &om recent fiuiunea her popiulation has increased 
by thirteen millioaB of souls daring tlie last ten yeare. 


K. T. 


TttE Nibu, Keiif«k«, umr WebcEsim 
Apn7 22juf, 18^ 


PREFACE. 


Tins work preaont^ briefly to the world the reatilts of nn 
exiperiance extending ovbt nearly thirty jmm in India. It 
is fidso intended to be a gooeral reply to the important en¬ 
quiries which have been from time to time addressed to me by 
the many persona in English society* who now intjereat them- 
salves in the welfare of the Indian empire. Aa the attentioit 
widoh Eti glijjh people are bestowing upon India must greatly 
affect her future prospeeta, it la inciimbent on those English¬ 
men. who hayo lung luaidocl in that country^ to place their 
knowledge at the disposal of the public. The subject naturally 
divides itedf into nmocrotis branches. Quostiens have boon 
naked by aome^ regarding every one of the many topics which 
are mentiaaed or explained in the foUowmg pages. The 
characteristic of any work, which doola with India aa a whole, 
will Ini the diversity of the matters ombmeed in the exposition. 
This variety is inaeparable from the magnitude of the Indian 
empire, and onhimces the difficulty of preparing an adequate 
description. If, in undertaking to give such a descripdon Emm 
uiy own knowledge, I shall seem presumptuous, 1 may state 
that the demands of public duty have compelled me to visit 
every part of the Indian empire from Thibet to Ceylon, from 
the Khyber pass to the frontier of Avu, from the valley of Assam 
to the city of Canclahar. It haa been my fata to serve in the 
thn» Presidoncies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and in every 
province of the empire with one eacception, to he brought in 
contact with the Native States and the North-w^t Erontier, and 
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to be employed, in wme capaciiy or other, nutlet nil the depart- 
ments of the State. These oircamstancoa are mention ed in order 
to shew how the mateimla have been acfinited upon which Hiia 
volume h, founded I have, with trifling eieoptiona, not only 
beheld but made sketches of, every aeene which ia deaeribed in 
these {uiges. I have been from first to lost concerned in, or 
otherwise persomJIy cognissant of, almost all the aft'aim which 
are here discussed, N-evertheless, despite the utmost own in 
rendering the statomentH accurate, there is the fear of f alirn .r 
casually into some error of detail among many tUvetse ooncerna 
Md Widely scattered mteraeta. 'With tho view of obviating 
this nek, nearly eveiy chnpter has been laid before some 
fnend who is an expert in the matbere which it comprise, 
Tim chance, of oocideutal miaUkee have been tliarehy mud, 
dimi^hcd. r have to thank wamdy those of my friends 

whp> tron so good as to accord to mo the benefit of their 
nriticistu and revision. 


Chapters If, and HI., on the object, of beauty in nature and 
in art, also Chapter XXIIL, on wild aiumals and sport,, are 
apeoLJIy dcsigaed for the consideration of intending travdleis 
who at the outset desire to rapidly form an idea of the sights 
most worth seeing in India. An attempt ie there imuie to 
conjure np before the memoTy aame visions of these thinp of 
beauty, which mo joys for ever to all who have perfectly seen 
them, but to which no word-psdnting can do justice:. 

India might weU have furnisherl many places of pilgrimage 
to Cliilde Harold. To him Delhi wonld have a ITiobo, 

o nations, and a ” lone mother of deatl empire, ; the Taj 
mausoleum at Agra would have appeared “a bcoutiful thought 
»ftly bc^ed forth;” toe NerbaJda would have the riL 
v^here the dehcate waters sleep prisoned in marlde;" and the 
rainbow spray of tlie Gaireopa cascade, would by him have l^en 
hkened to ton «I,i, sitting like Hope upon a death-bed " 

Lovfl watuliitig madfit!ss/’ 


i)r an 
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The SEi^37Ci1 groves near the temples of India niighi: have 
inspired the ver^ of Wurdeworth when he wrote, 

, wkEon and capof^mus gfnr^ 

Of ™t clttMunfermee ami ^oom piDfonad, 

^ . . benjefllh whxu iroof 
Maj iD^t at Doondda Fw and trambLing Hd>pe 
Siliindd and FcTCfight^ Death tha akdeUm 
AikI Time the ahankw^ tbe;^ to oelabrate 
United womliipL"' 

Chaptera VLL, YIXL, and IX.^ on the mental and moml 
pregreas of the Natives^ on national edTieatfon^ roligjoiiB 
establishments and misaions, may^ it is hoped, be of interoat 
to muralieta, philanthropiaLa^ and those eon^emed in the pro¬ 
pagation of religions truth, whose hearts yoam towards their 
Asiatic fellow-mbjecta living in need of enliglitenrcienh If 
the foctfl and conaidetations therein set forth shall be accepted, 
then hope wiU spring eternal in the breasts of all who are 
moved by charity' towards the distant races which Provideacs 
has committed, to the care of England, 

Chapters XIX. and XX., on pnblie heaJtfap sanitation, and 
relief of fbiuino, will leave on the minds of humane rofonnors 
Some impresaiga gf the meontirea roqnisite for aUeviating the 
physical ills of an Eastern popnlatiom 
Chaptem VL, XU., Xm., XVU., XVUl., XXYTI.. and 
XXV 111., on the material progresa of the Natives, the rovennes^ 
prodtictSf cotninerco, finances, and the summary of stntUtics> will 
offer to the student of statesmanship and political economy 
Home gen^ inforTOatLon regarding the resources and caiwbilitiea 
of the comitrj\ their present growth, and the prospects of their 
development. 

Chapters X, XL^ and XII., on the dntiea of civil officers 
genemlly, on law, legislatiDn, crime, police, priaons, the admink- 
tnition of the land-tiux, and the nature of the landod tenures, 
will erphun the prootfcal work that actually devolves on those 
who nmnagn the affairs of an empire consisting of many 
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mtioDttlities with diTejB typea or civiliiMtioi,, aU of which are 
etrun/^e to iEngliab Rxperieiic&, 

Ctuiptora XIV. XT., and XVL, on wort,» of irrigation, 
rp.^ ways, eloctric telegraplis. ron^ nnd c'oiiamunicaiinnfi will 
^ord to those who know what the application of science has 
done and may yet do. for material impmvement. an o.,suiai,ee 
that these national ooneefna are octnpying a due place in the 
tlioijghta of Anglo-Intlian Bt^itoamen. 

Cl«pteB SXl. md XXII., on loaraed ™o«rch .ad physkal 
ocionoo, rfl iodiooto to EnglioLnon how thoir oonntrvtoon in 
the But, onudBt oonnlloto dislnKtions end oTomtioM do rot 
pnranc many of the highegt ways of cnltore, and 

. . . “ nrontil yhert! siti mbtituiv 

Of waka the spirit nf doporliid rim*,*' 

a«r^ V XXIV.. xxv.. ,„d xxvi. «„ .h. 

States, the naval defcLtwi. the nnny. the foreign reUictna, amj 
tho oanclusion. nmy furnish sotno help to tlioaewho patrioticaUy 
wfluet on tlm b®t means oThnldlng a wideapread dominion witli 
the attongarm of aothority,of gunnling this mighty heritage 
agures^dangnr fomi without, and of vindicating British ri^ 

The effect of aU the chuptoia ii, combination will, it h, 
oped, be to display tho present state of the Indian empire 
1 element of . its preajxjcta of danger, itoamrel of 

weakness, ita l«aia of nltunate prti?j>erity 

To Eutopo^ oj-o.. lodk U n nsion „f toIoidoKopic briBl.t. 

, in the hmtod atmosphere flverything seems to dancTlnd 

ho fltrengo, anoint, fantostie; and often faiiy-Uka of 

the ^ny hmd, from W. H. lJm«eU-s pietitrS pag^- 

” Houssnl^iUnstaited 

0 epjcu^ the life of the Native Slatos, nr Grant Durs 
gmpLic notes of travels in India. Tlmre ia a vivid freshness 
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in th<s desciiptire pOiSaagiQi of Edwin AmoIrFe 'light of 
Afiio.* The imal scenoa are ^resented to the mind's eye, where, 

"Iti the nuingcV'fprajiR 
Thd mD-birdi ikahed, » ^ , 

> . . hivluil 

CEuaiov Lhn bultArflk^ . » * 

Tliti pied &h-Cig(rr htta^ nboTU tbc puul^ 

Tli« cgTiita etalked uiiOng tha bq^Iwfir 
About the pointed temple peaoocka flu». 

« * . th-M ffwnri peaaiuit ur^ed 
*#*■*«■ 

The gimt-eyoi oSfln tlmogh the flammg hmn, 

Ginilng their veii-wt fimUcB,* 

The urban scenes, too, are delineated^ where dwell 

" The tnclHrs cToai-tirgged ^mid thoir Bplca aud pnrn, 

Tlio hoiMftwiTieo beoriiig WHter from tba wdt, 

TLn weaw at hb bom, tli» aotton-lwir 

Twangittg, this millaioii£« grinding mnJ^ , * * 

The dyat* vrretdiing irobt’-alotlia Lu tba inti 
Wit from tlm Toti; , ^ ^ 
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The marvels of the gor^geooa East mnstk howorer, be seen in 
order to Bq reali^ud ■ to set tbem forth appropriately in woids 
would be to ** iloscribe the nqdoscribablo.” But my Htoiy will 
ha^T3 betm told in Tam, nnless the roadar shoD bo mducerf to 
feel an offeutionato regard fur IndiB and the Tnillnn^^ 


Tnn Njtaa, EncniaT iwor WopeisTEt, 
i^«ipni6fr lsao» 


TL T . 
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INDIA IN 1880 


CHAPTER I. 

€U\.im QY iyi>TA 0^ THE OOSTBdJOira ATTENTION OF ENGLA^P. 

vlobiiri^ AltiiiitJQU Ho IhAJau on tbo part of Eug^lKahtiiixii— 

Ulmu^ofui dbowtin’ of TiuHa nnder Britlih ruli>—^^cccsdtj of nbaerrinf 
camnt «¥^li—TbumCom of India la —Ciiontn- 

Btuuzefl Hitmstiiig tn bnvcllEfri and ftportaiucci^To t^Tw connecUsd with 
jirtpnd Hd^an —Tc lh£ Irk^uk {^f mkdonp—To \hasi |a pciblio 

aflaln—To oPQfKTntl^U utd FtateauLfla. 

The possession of India by England uiyoItos gKiY'& respond- 
bilitiea^ iind oomprises rooondlto probletnsA Coaseqnently ibn 
attention of Enylisliinen b e^edtofi and tlieir coa^^icnce ia 
^ &tu™d with emntipm transcending tlifi patriodc pride ^^ith 
which the Indian empire is regarded. But amidst tbo dis- 
tmetioDs of English lifop sncli atCenUon and such emotiona 
ore fitful and epoamodie^ instead of being oontinaoTie, JfeTGiv 
thelesft, continuity of tliDughtfqJnesa la esdential, becauaep under 
Britigh rule, Iniiia is clianging with n rapidity of wLkIi nostem 
nations seldom oifonl an example^ Immatability has heiEtu- 
fore been chaiactcrtatic of Indio, and still is so in some respects. 
But in niiuiy ctlicr matters, mutation and mutability ore tath^ 
In lie attributed to the eountiy and to its people. Some thinga 
indeed, such as the eusluini^ and omimionts, the Btyles of 
domcatic arcliitecture, the festivals and (^lemenies, U^e religicma 
ohservanei^ and Btractitres^ remain the aame frcin epoeh to 
epodi. Antique carvings, Bmlptnres and &esccH^ are often 
fmmd to reprf^ent in externals tho sauie pociple whom we jk» 
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to-djiy. But iiLdet tho (ilaistic toiich of wealeni tiviliaitioij, 
Ltic fiice of Hit! land, tho et-onomia conilitiDiiB of the coimtiy. 
am nndori-ning modmcation, and the ivligiouB ideas, the luoml 
Bentitnoiito, the social habits, the political oapirationB, of many 
cLiasos of the people aie changing fast mother these iiiovo- 
laeuta eliall I® for better or for worse, must dejientl on tho 
conduct of England under the guiilanco of an all-wiBe Provi- 
aence. T\"oiaderfiil aa India Im t^een in her past, and is in 

her present, she will he equally wondurM in her immediate 
future. 

Tins tendeniy to ebangu prwhicea some difEoiUties in tho 
governance of India, which have been as yet inipjorfectly iier^ 
eaved. Men who have epeciaUy atudiwi die oountiy or tra- 
veiled in it, or taken part in its administmtaon. will nntittnlly 
tliink tlint the knowledge acquinal at die time and on the siwt 
will be always valid, dmt the cipericnce gaineij under certain 
conditions will be over applirable. However valuablo sqeh 
knowlislge ami ei^ietience may be, as constituting a prei«iiatioii 
for jadgiiicnt, they must be aupplemontwi cfuistautly by fresh 
study and new ohsorvations. There is danger lest data, sound 
in themselvea, should lead to tinsound concIuBious, by reaaoo of 
the shifting Dhamctar nf the circumstanoos. Huni as may luivo 
hoao the kt«nif of uiasteriiig the manifold conditions of the 
codPtiy at any given time, the further task must yet 
undertaken of learning the variations wliieli have subsoqueritly 
occqrred aud are still occurring. Those who are conversant 
witli the country must, by the study of current ments, strive 
to mareli ahroast of Imlian progress, and to keep jaice mentally 
with the advancing tido of change in tho East. Otherwise 
they will iMj moved rather by the recollection of liiilui as she 
was, than by the consiilemtion t.f India as she actuaDy is. 

Tlierafure it Iwboves those who have fresh memories of the 
county, to record their recollections before tJie freahnciss begins 
t.i tade. By such a reconl tliey set up landmarks to denottt'ihc 
atejw by which the agit is adiiuicing, and leave sucii vestiges on 
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t}iB Miidg of change as may help u> guide the students and 
M-nrkers who am to follow. With this view I undertake to 
present a atmey of the India of 1880, the year in winch I left 
its shores. My work wiU bo a surrey as exact and compue- 
honsive os can be contahiod in the limited space, and will be 
nutliing more than a survey. It will ijoraprise only snob ietn>- 
"peet of the post ne may ha uccoaioitQlIy necesaary to oluddata 
the present. It ivDl not determine disputed mutters, nor vin- 
*Ueafct5 spedally any set of opinions. It will often, however, 
present ho^ sides of dabutable iiueatious, and indiaate any 
dangers which seem to threaten the general weal. It wHl be a 
short account of the most intereating facts and cireumstanoes, 
ns developed at the time of writing. The exposition wiU not 
be technical, but wiQ aim at being popular. 

The statement must be as varied us the considcratiana 
are multiform, and the oonditious many-sided. For India 
presents phases interesting to uU sorts of men, 

To the tiuvoUer she opens a field whore the peBuliarities of 
the eastern world and the results of unciont systems may bo 
observed, in oombmation with the achievements of the Anglo- 
Saxon race and the effects of modern civilixation. 


To the pointer she offers scenery, ranging by gradatimiB fmin 
tPopiL-nl to alpine oouditioim, and a variety of nutional fcatiuee, 
figures and costniura, not to he seen in any other dominion 
qniliir ooa GflvemmeiiL 

To the architect and antiquoiy she presents either standing 
fipoeimeos, or ruins, or antique remains, of sevend etylea of 
ofchitecture, originating ftoin different ciieumaiuiioes, and 
emanating from diversa states of the human mind. 

To the hunter and sportsman she promises stirring adventures 
by flood and field, in burning heat, in f««t md snow, wherein 
the wildness of nature may be enjoyed and the fieroo courage 
of tliu bnito creutipn aduilutML 

To the geologist she displays, umoag oounlless other forma¬ 
tions, the loftiest gneiss and gnmito peaks yet discovered, many 
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ct>al-li«iriiig Btmta, and one of tie gniDdeal of |>eddod 

trap to be founrl in the wofbl 

To tie botaciat sho yialda, ns the rewnTd of plant-ooUeetins 
toa. the apecimenB of veg^otaiion raryiag from that wliicli 
llouriahea near tho equator, to that which thrives near the lino 
of overinating endw^ 

To the entomologist aha aihibita many of the finest and 
loTGllcst forma of inBect life. 

To die omithologiflt she exemplifies in her woods and furesls 
whole orders and genera of birds, together with many turti 
species and varieties. 

To tho meteoroiogiat she manifests wondrous and mighly 
phenomena, which speciallj invite ecieutiiio oogiiii»iic«. aa they 
aflfect tho rainfall and the oontingeneies of draught and famine. 
To Llie otlmelugist and phDoIugiat she shows several tvpea 
of mankind, aboriginal or civilized, Cancaaian or Mongolimi, 
.Scythian or Aryan; togetUsa’ with the raota or bases of scvenit 
IiingiingGfl. 

To the moralist she indicatea tlio effocta praduceti on huRiEin 
conduct l>y the three moat wiiia^ipread roligtuns of the nnn- 
cliristian world, ami by Ohristitmity itself; also the inHuenco 
cxercbKMl on the thoughts of men by several systetna of 
pliilowpllj. 

To tho ^sinaaiT she holds otat the hope of tho largest fiuhl, 
yet Been in tlia world, for raligioua effort among tliB heathen' 
under the protection of a atrang guvommeut, w^ch ensare^ 
equal security to all rdigTons. 

To the jopraoUst and publicist she originates discusaions 
winch may be conduct&l and contraveraies which may Ui 
waged, before nn ever-widening circle of remlera. 

To tile jiglitician and administrator slie fumiabus a sphera 
for esoremiog the ahllity to EiTrangB complex affiiiis on the 
greutost scalp, divine the felings imrl wishes of ahen rocos 
miuntain diplomatic centred over Beini-inficiiendonl States and 
render foreign rule iwceptoble to an imiigenous popuktion. 
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Tu tho jurist slie deiuon^tniteQ tho nmouer in whJcli foreign 
codes jind sj^tcms of kw luny >he con^idbsmLcly mlmlnistored Ly 
ft ruling nution^ and the l>eflt principles of westym jurispnidenee 
fippUed to the governance of CEiatcrD nM:eg, 

To LHo dvil angincer alie aiforclfl a scope for storing tlie 
iHinntcons resouriiea of natriro to be nsetl by niaB, rwincing 
the effect of distance in an enormous area, recMmirig the 
desert, and augmenting many fold the produce of cultivation. 

To the soldior she propjimds professional <[iiesduna regarding 
the seiJUTU occupation of a vast country" by scattaiwi bodies of 
troops^ the defence of monntainous frontiers^ the couDentmtiuji 
of farcf^ for extreme e^ortBp and the oTgnnimtion of amiles 
drawn fmm many nationalities. 

To the merchant she develops large opportnmities for barter 
between nationSj raw produce ln&ing escHonged for mEmu- 
factums, new producta being introduceih [uid industries, Tidtb 
tho aid of capital, being comioGDced, of wMdi the growth may 
be indofinitely gre^t* 

To the mormer ahe discloeos some few harbonre of great 
extent* a rock-bound or sadd-eneqTnbered roaatp nud mm wlioro 
the periodical phenomena damand nautical obsen^atiom 

To the hygieniat she proves the necessity of applying tlse 
principleA of Europsan aanitation to the condltians of tropical 
insalahrity. 

To the economist and hnancier ahe suggests faTfiolution many 
prohloms^ relating to the halanee of trade, the remittaiice of 
silver willi value meoattred by a gold standard, the want of 
elasticity in the ravenucj the returns on the capital outlay by 
the State, and the growth of the public debt 
To the atatesman she proffers bU these matters, oa they 
Collectively concern the umiptenanf^ of a widely-extended and 
progressive empire in peace, wealth, strength and safety. 
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0BJECT3 Of BEAim^ rs KATUBE. 

Objc^ ar^uly in divet* ladlitiM for tWHng nc.ir- 

flidnji—Vancty of dimiilis Mppcts-^PhonoiDejjA pf tho tninj 
Dlffi-nmt cl3»nietflri*tics of tha oountry on the norib ind on tiig 

ningea Ibrndn^ tbtbofikboDe of ttie IndUn coutiin^nt—FEcnwnt moan- 
t«n mtmiU during auramm fo, EuTOpean irridenls—vwwfi fomi 
nmntoin. liking fowwJa tlia *«-Ifnbln finm Hinialiwa 

looking tow*«ria tba prrin# gf Iinlia^Ei™ sffl.-Qe,-MarbtB it«fca--cL. 

c«dt»-MoimtwnB dirtlied wltl p«-pntn»l liiinr-Lnftfc«t di*. 

in tlw mrld^Lake reglnn^SMiurr ofOwbrnlf amllny-li’Mtnft* 
of tbB pETcnil Indlnn »ce»~n«tn™quB effect of liinir watiimM. 

If h flencB of sketchea were -to be nmde of the I wnotiful and 
interesting oJjjeots in urary pro^'ince througliont India the 
spectator might inmeine that the cotmtiyia ope vast bool of 
Leinty, Bin wliHe apme regions are continnoujily Lenntiful, 
many outlying diatricia Lai-e on pgly and Dl-favoured appear^ 
«wco, to width no port of Eurepe, escept, perhapB, BiiBain, can 
funiiflh a pai^d. Tho objecta of bennty and interest, wliich 
exist in Itiilia are, in their qnolity and vatioiy, probably not 
eniiiaased in any conntiy of tho world, and exceed any descrip¬ 
tion that can be given of them in words. But tliay are 
Bomowlmt scattered; and though by no mams few, they are 
lar betwrom The mfcarmediata spaces wear an aspec^ oftau 
imttn^tive, and sometimea even repnkive, Tiaitors who, after 
becoming vereed in tho description of India, actually tmverae 
expansive tracts of the coimtiy and find nothing to please tho 
eye, may at tiiat sight Ija disappointed Such disapiftintincjit 
waa more common in geBemtioa than it is in the 

" iiuposaible for 

a traveller to visit more than a few of the places worth siwing 



L'pfAi-. II. rNTTROYED PACIUTlES FOR TRAVELLTNO. T 

in the countiy* Mgti who apent- Llie mcth'ia 3^1^ of Uieir 
Uvea in an etn^ii^e contoiniiig many provinoes^ were aoqnaijited 
with onh^ one proWnca Hardly a peraoEt amid lie found wlto 
Imd seen must uf tlio interesting views in the country* 
to see them all woultl, in those daya, linve rei^iiirod the devotion 
of a lifetime to that single purpuae. The seareli was tod inns 
and j^mtracted, wkQe Hie gems of scenery or antiquity were 
rare. Tlia pilgrimage was toilsome and trouLIqu:^ while the 
spota, hallowed by beauty of aspect ot by rntorest of asBi>t-iation, 
W'onj remote. Thcrutbre tlio tMnga werre often disqiropor- 
tionate to the distances travulled* and to tlie riiia^ spent iu 
LmvflUiug, This ciruumstance mnj'^ have given Lo Aomo tlio 
impreadion that the glories of India are ovemtod and over¬ 
praised 

Bat within tlie hist twenty years the introduction of railways 
in the iiit<!:rior, and the empIoymouL of stunmers along tlie consta^ 
have already caused many parts of the conntiy to l?c easily 
mill quickly appiriached, and will soon render almost every part 
accesaihlo. The phmso of the grand kmr of India represents a 
projiisct which enn be execntKl by on ordinaTV touristp In the 
course of a few months a visitor may, witlioiit undue fatigue or 
napradont expoauro to the weatlicr and dimate* sec most of the 
finest aights in India , By transit rapid and fOrCile he is relic veil 
from the tedium of slowly crossing the iutermi^liatrt spaces 
devoid of interest ; and pmceeds straight to the point whither 
hifl thoughts and hopes ore dirented. Thus tlio knowleilge of 
Intliji has iueneasod fast, and is increasing still faster^ not only 
among the traveliiug classes of England, but also among thofle 
Englishmen whose lot is and whoso residence fixsd, 
in the Indian empire, Stdl, notwithstanding the augmented 
facilities for seeing and the ambition of so many to see every¬ 
thing, there lives not the man of whom it can be said that 
he has seen nil India, so estenaive is the coiintry, so diversilied 
is its eonfiguruth>n, and so disperse^l are ils wondem. 

IVlien the thoughts are fixed upon these w nudera and glorioa, 
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it must at tlie Bonie time Le Pbm(^niliere)(l that tho greater part 
of tliB eotintry in neitlier wonJerfiil tiDt gluriui^,, that macik of 
it is OTmmooplaee, nnd that soma pjniona of it are ovoii 
hideous. Jfotliitig for ini^tani:^ can Ito mure TFreteheLlly pLiia iri 
appeartmee tliau the treeleas, alimbleas^ eholterless plains in the 
northern province of the Madras Presidency, in the Bombay 
Deccan, or in the districts lying Itctween Delhi and theSaUej. 
In western India and even in the sontLem slopes of the western 
Himalayas^ there are low rangf^g of hills denuded of vegetation, 
which have all the bareness, uf ilio Tnnnntame in Arabian or 
African deaerts. Indian villages fiite in some provinces* fut 
iustanoe in Bengal, in Belmr,. and can the western coast, 
Gminently picttireaquf?, but in many provinces ore nnconiely 
and unprepoesessJng. Btilh even the ]ilainest peuta of tlio 
country often verge on the pLCtnre^que, and a chance coTbi- 
catiun of objects produces an intniefiting scene. The smihglit 
brightens up mdc ohjectflj caatiiig vivhl lights ngamet strong 
ahadows. and Exing attonrion upon the play of light and 
shade. The dress and the implements of ihid peasant, though 
rough, arc interesting. The cuatumes of mcpst dasscs of the 
jinople are ^Tiricgated in colour, and set off even the dullest 
landscape. “Wlierever tlie old ancastml tree in the nihlst of 
the village affords a s{Kteading shade;, the village folk duster in 
very attractive groups. 

As might lie expected, the wonders and glories Ijtlong partly 
to nature and partly to art^ and are all affected by dimate. 

By mo&t Englighman, who have not travellihi in the East, 
the Indian climate is pmhably iinflgincd to be damp, aultiy, 
enervating, the prolonged stillness being broken oci^asioiially 
by tempests, and to all the disagreeable idiaracteristics 

of tropic ktitudea. This is bnt too tmo of the Indiiin 
regrona which berame known to EuropeiinSp nod fi\>m 
which traditional ideas bare uriginated. Bnt in Ihe empire, 
now comprised under the LerriteriBl name of India, there are 
runny varieties of climateu In some regions, for example 
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thu morthem, tlio noteworthy clmfiicteristiia are liie constant 
ngitation of the liot ait fur several weeks atitl eviai for some 
mnnQw eotiaiantivtily; die alinrp biting cold nt certain seasons 
diiriug tho kat hours of night and tlie Hrst Luuib of momiiig; 
the generally iliyneaa often verging upon drought; 

the moisture sufficient during the finst mouths of srumnar and 
nutimin, and ddicient during tiie remaining mnnllis. Although, 
sometimes, unseosonalde mina spoil the standing crops, mut 
floods sweep away the reaiieil but ungamered lum-ost, still it 
13 the dread of drought which generally Iwuuta the minds of the 
people. It m only in some lines of country that tljo rainfall 
can he doscnlieii as nafailing, with VEirintions oFUja on tlie side 
of excess, but never on that of doGciency, The long range of 
the AVeatem Glint mountains, on the west coast of India, forms 
a ^ghty wull 1500 to 2000 feet high, for many huudroda of 
niUea. Against the crests of this natural wall, tliore Iwal the 
masses of vapour drawn by the aim's mys from the Indian 
«oad or from e*iuBtorinl seas, aocniniulatcd during sevcnil hot 
find dry months, and propelled by the wind during tho 
heat or h-n^er. Of the vaimnm one ]K,irtion is condensed on 
touching this highland, tho firat wldch is oneotintepud, shedding 
ram m wonderfpl quantities, feeding the sources ofgrmt livem 
tearing up tlie hill^sides with torronte, or adorning them with 
^cadca. Tlie remaming portions pass onwards, with tho 
Jn^g bn»^, to rotate IoJm, TU* „ tk. 
wh.oh toMftoto tlio ^ 

cireuma^co, occur in tko monnlcino aanlinc nuniTn Bo„™l 
a ihvnliag 11 Horn Btmni.. in llu eaatMn ilirfaion or ^ 
Hiii«iUy..n mngo. end in lie Uttopia prorincea on tlio Hutem 
^on. of di. fey of Bcngn,. gi,, ^ ^ ^ ™ 

l7' rainfall ftnm contact 

WIIU fl,o higbland which Mopa ihcir aerial coarao. I„ ^ 

c«^ ^rion „f tho Sdtpnra range which ia the lan,hl„., 
n the Indinc CnnUnont, near tho of ,h, 
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river, die luoiBture-biileri clouds^ blown oeroas the grent plntexin 
of the Decofm^ are gathered together. Tliey are Iiinshirefl by 
the nionntam aninmitg from ptirictstling further, and are there 
cliiktiget] iiih> Tuin wliieb &u]iplie^ pieremiial moi&tnre to tlie 
neigLhfiUring regionB. i*ut mLh Lliese, and iierhnps some 
other, large exceptions, there ia an abidiiig anxiety in moat 
titovinces lest the cloudy ehonld move on, without drrippiiig 
fatuess on their ymj. 

In gtioisml tcrma (subject alwnyig to exceptions) the Satpom 
rangE, croRsing the cc^untIy from east to west, causes a eliiiuitie 
cli^d^on of thn empire. South of this lange^ that ia in the 
r>cccaii and in the Presidencies of Madraa and E{>tiiliay, 
ttfl climate is atjnable, hot gmaerally, bnt seldom reaching 
extreme litMit, cool and slightly ©old at aomo pcasQua, t>ul 
seldom approaching scTcra cold j on tlm whole showing a high 
letnperatnft on the average of the year. It mny bo descrihcfl 
in aoutliem InUin as equably hot all the year ronnd except in 
Xnhbwinter, when it is mild, itnd in niid-simimer^ when the 
eotifltant breezes are cxmlcd hy die rtiinH, North of the Satpiira 
range, extreme degrees uf heat are met with, and at mm^ 
seasons at certnin houre s degree of cold W'hieh appears acute 
to the senses. In the early part of summer the windB, heated in 
their passage eictoss ilje westora desert, rush over the inhabited I 
plalnj^ with hlasts like tlicHio of a furnace, fnim which tlio 
wayfarer will recoil ns if smlttim with fire. Evoti through 
the wmry watcher of the night the wind pnrsuea its couree^ 
Th^e ore '"the hot windsso witll known to many. Tlieu 
it is tlint the earth lioconies like iron, and the heaven loukd 
like broRs, In the centra of tlicise phenomena lias the historic 
city of Agra, which ia for a time one of tho hottest places in 
the habitable globe ^ though it ia almost rivaEtiil by Ihilhi 
in this respecL Hut at these ^mmo places there is during the 
ahorL winter ii brightj cold, diy cliniatc.^ and aliont new' yearns 
day there ia frost nt night. FnrLbet nurth, in the Panjali^ the 
intense bent is nearly the same, Imt the winter is Icnger ami 
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colder. In Jill theae provinces there is n miny season of thiee 
montlia^ duration^ to niitigat-e the heat. Tlifi ai^tttliem parts of 
the Patijnb about Multaiij and the province of Sind in the 
valley of the Indua^ are iilmost mmlea^. Froin the proximity 
of the deaertp the air beconies flcorchmg. In tlie daytimOp the 
people bear the rigour as beat they niay^ eroucliing in tlieir 
darkened houses; at nightp when alee|)l&<f^ they souiotimes 
dash cold water over their bodies in order to obtain a brief 
repofw. They am, however^ re-invigonaled l>y a qpldp though 
short, winter* In the delta of the Ganges and in lower Bengrd, 
the elimato is cjnite d.ifferent* lieing damp and much milder 
aa TTonards both heat and cold. 

^orth of diH Satpnra range, and in the Indus \'alley, the 
physical constitution of the Nattvos is de^^adly superior- 
Tlieir stature is taller, their thew^ and sinews etrongoTp their 
nerv^oua forco greater* Their eharujctor is more mbwt> and 
their temper more ineline^l to violence. South of the Satpura 
rangUp their physical fnnne is of lesser bnildp and their moral 
qualities less firm; with the exception of tlie Mahrattas, and 
Bomo other hill trilM^ whose resolntion and endurance am 
eeldom sniqiassed. In llongal, tlieir disiKJsition is infliler, 
blit their mental faculties nro more acute. The drought uf 
northern liitUa has boon well said to be the arida nutrix 
leonnnij in ^dnsion to the SLktis whose cognomen of 
Singh Ijos a lenninc siguiJicancB. The Imnicr conditiuns 
of life, imposed by the extreme of dry Jiont almmating with 
oonaidemble degrees of cold, nanrish the aturUier races of 
menu 

For Europeans, southern India oflbre perJmps more comfort, 
or Ie*5 discomfort, thou northern ImliB, less liability to violent 
illncas, with a better chance of long residence without speedfle 
ailment and wdthaqt change of scene and sir. To persons of 
Qtifeclded condition, obl%ed to live in the pilaiiis, the south 
Avill probably prove more favourable- But in northom India, 
the EritoUp of avetogo liealih and constitution, 10 stronger and 
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ntrtpc able to presers^G tbs vigdnr which he erigiiially 
brouifht with bim froTii Hritftin. If a compaxiaon ia respect of 
violent illness should appear fiiVonible to the Punjab, Lben it 
19 to lie remeTnborGti that, Cram Lbe Tcaort to tbe 

Himahijafl has Ijeen easy for all whoae Iiealtli snfterod in 
thof^ phuns. The auiutnual ^isafion in northern Indm is very 
insalubriouSp doi.ibtl€3a from the uocttimid chill setting in 
while the earth is still damp from the xaiiiy season, and that 
ia thn tmie when all Enropeims, who can, escape to tlie 
nioimUiiTis. It may he doubted wbethor a European, residing 
nniEtemiptedlj in the [jlnins of the Panjab, would d>e as free 
from acuta diseaso as ho would Le in sonthem India tinder 
like conditions^ But in northom Indiii, even those who have 
bean moat exhausted hy the heat of Bummer ore rapidly 
rc&U>ricd by the bracing and exhilarating winter, Opiniun 
miiDDg EuropeauBp however, dl^cn? greatly roajMating tl>e rala- 
tive advantages, or disadvantages, of residenco iu the north or 
south, in the cast or w'est. Many EuTopeana will found 
to pmise those pnrta moBt in which they have lived Lbe longest, 
and to disparage thoie parts of which they know the least. 
It IB well that they should all clmrish their respective viewa, 
whicli pmve tliM they have enjoyed bappincsB in whatever ]fari 
of India their lot may have been east. They generally [lOBSeBS 
a faculty for accommodating their taste and ptiifcrencs to the 
external eondtliana luniilst which they am thrawm. 

The diversity of Uicbc conditions may be exemplified by the 
different characteristics of the mountain retreatis, wham Uie 
Gflveminent of India and the Beveml Local CrovemmentB spend 
the ssnmmer. For the Goverament of ImXiii, tliera ia Sijnla 
with its oaks, firs and rhododendrons, and itii dbitiiLDt view of 
the anowy range ] for ihe Panjabi Dlmnniala with its irrigated 
Yollcy and near snowy hills abnost overhanging the spectator ; 
for the North“westGm Pro^docea, Xalni Tal with its fine lake em- 
hoBornod m the mountainn i for Bengal, I>arjiling with its tme- 
feniB, creopera and semi-tiopical vegetation, its cloud-ofieetB* 
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atnl its viiiw of the gnmilest snowy luonntaiua in tbe world j 
for Assam, SliiUoD)^ wl& its grt^en undnlatioiis, partly clad 
w'ith pine forests, and its distant [ituspect uf tho Bralunapatra 
river; for the GetitnU Provincoa, Pacbmari with its Simdstone 
preciptccs, wufathoinable rifts, and summer cascades; for 
HtLjpiitana, majestic Abu ■Hrith its darlcling niossca of gnmiLc; 
for Beliielustan, Qqetta with iCa {smomma of limeatube forma- 
liotui towering aloft, barren and naked; for Bombay, Malui- 
hloahwar w'itb its Lorizontal strata of ignoorts rocka qnt into 
steep acarps, and its distant view of the ennsct amnas the 
ucean; for Madras, Utacamimd with its rolling plateaux mid 
ruuntletl simniiti^ its botanic gardens and poi'k-like drives. 

Smiilarly, tbe finest and most oeJebmtoil lievra in the empire 
comprise a diveiaity of jsconoiy, Imnl to be in»n ginw1. bnt 
still intelligiiilo, when the degrooa of latitude embraced, and 
the altitude of the mountains above tbe plains, ore Lome in 
retnembrance. 

In southern India, the west^ horizon of the sen is seen from 
moantalna eight thousand feet high. The sun, desceiiiliiig 
towards Ilia ooach in the ocean, casta ti sheet of %ht over the 
Waters, which is risible from summits Ltiirty miles olT, and 
aJforda a sparkling bnokuround to tha aeemt For instance, 
let there lie taken such a view as that which may bo seen from 
l«irta of the Kilgiri or “blue-peak" mountaiiis. The summita 
tower in the distance, wdlii their violet hues which have given 
the name of " blue " to the range. In the foreground ate 
verdant ooffee-plauUitiuna, studded with bright hoasea and 
Victories, in the middle distance arc dark precipices of gmnita, 
and on the extreme liorixon is the sheen of the sunlight 
glimmering on the ceenu. 

From a Lite position let the eya bo turned towanla the 
lVynini.1 country, a series of low hills and valleys. In llio early 
moming. while the mists He low and thick laiforu they are lifted 
and dissipatml by the advancing day, the vtdleya seom filled 
with vapours, tui white and thick as wool, presenting a lUt 
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aurfiictt. The riilgea of the IiilLa ru« up doik, as if islandeil m a 
sea of doqik Beyond them aB, is the horizon of the distant 
tKiean, not glittering this time, hut cold and gwy. 

In fmtlier illnstration of the amne clniracteiistic in scenery, 
let the view from Mathcran, the atnnmor retreat of tlie reirideuts 
of Bombay, be considered. In the foreground there are plutonic 
rocks, buhl and piedpitoua, yet fontastieidly gho^jcd and gnjiipod, 
also interspersed with vegetntioa. The middle lUstance consists 
of a plain, intensoctod in all directionfl by rive™, creeks and 
eatnariea, tciminating in the brood harbour of Bombay, which 
ifl surrounded by promontoiiBa and tongues of land, wheroon 
the city of Bombay is built. Although the water Inoks dimly 
bnght, and the land w too faintly grey for the city to bo clearly 
discoruihle, still .the knowledge that so teeming a popahiticn 
and so nuniereda a Bliipping are there, heightens the effect on 
Uie imagination. Beyond it aU, there lies the shining ocean 
almost meiged in the sunset sky. Then tlie spectatora realize 
vbhat the poet eonoeived, when he eang of the sun setting, 

**Kot u Id nortljfjm clicnc« olaciirely 
But ma tmcloDik^ lilajec of living 

In tJie Himalajan regions a like effect is pr-xhreed in an^ 
other maunoT. The mounteins riae abruptly to a great height. 
oveTlooting plains some thousands of g.^nare miles in extent! 
The traveller may see a grand view from an altitnde of four or 
five thousand feet. He wiU Isihold it better by proecoding te 
the mterior of the mounluins, and ascending gummite of ten or 
twelve thousand feet, near Simla, near Lnudonr, or near Darjiling, 
The prosiKsct is to be beat enjoyed ou one of tlie clear evening 
wliifL occaaionally break the monotony of the reiny sensoa, whan 
winds have lifted the curtain of douda and mists, when the 
atmosplicre u transisirent, and whoa all the hues and tints of the 
earth have been intensified hy moisture. In the fori^wonnd are 
tlarkeocd rocks and foresm, among which there ilout fleecy 
clouds lighted up hy the sun with omuge eolonr. hx the middle 
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JitiLiiice the plain lifjj flat a mimjrj empiirploil hy tho wfloiii^ 
sunlight, and mtersecl&Ll hy wliich wind ojt.to^ it, like 

serpc^tits of supamatuml glitter^ In the extreme ilbtanee i& the 
lung hprisnn qf tlie plains^ meembling that of tlie ncpim* and 
lilendiiig with the annsat^ky gut^ua with a ipleqdonr whinb 
C£in bo diapLiycd only in etiioreal spaeea, and cannot be matclitiiL 
on oartlL The imaginatien is bj the knowledge that 

the linea of brightness aUiwurt the plaiua repmsont ilunDiis ami 
classic rivarsp pnch aa the Gangea, the Jamna, or tho SaUcp 
Tlio soonory on tho banka of tlie Tndiiin rivera is at its btjst 
Wbmi they burat tlnuugh defte of the luomitains, before 
ing lint intiJ the plains, Tho Gangea dehnnehe^ pietuiesijnely 
from the HitmdivyEm at Unnlwnr, the holiest of all tlw places 
of Hindu pilgrimage. The Gedaveiy after iiassing thtongh a 
t[>rtnnns dotilo, wliieh has been wdl comjared to tho valley of 
^the Rliinc between Bunn EUid Binged, is danmied up by a gmjit 
dyke, wbnuee nmnemns canals are cltawn. The ^tfahaimpldi 
piCToeg its hilly barriers by a sariea of gorges^ t)ofere entering 
npm tlio plains of Orissa, Of the uniiiy river gconea in the 
country, tivo may In; selected for their lycoeoding beauty, 

Kcar Jabalpur in central India the river Ncrhi^da wiuniors 
for more than a mile amidiiL cliffk and Muflj of marble, fmm 
tidy to n hnntlrcrl foet high, which enciasG the namow stream 
on both sides as witli walla, Tlio water, thm egniined, has an 
iromepflc depth and [ntensti lines of miiigleLl green and Idno, 
Being vciy pure tind still in the oold season^ it receives perfect 
n^Ucctions frnfn the snow-white tucka. The efTeet of tlie rivor, 
with the reflectlDiis from Uie marble on aiLber side almost join¬ 
ing each other in the blue water, when viewed in [liirspootive 
either by sun-light or hy moon-light, transcends description. 
The voyager, cowing aoftly akmg the gentk stream, Btofs his 
little bark for a moment, and feels as if left alone witli the 
Xurhudda hi its inarhle palace. 

On tlio weateni coast, the CJairiWiiia river, flowing from the 
Mysore plateau, falls over a sheer precipice of eight hundred ami 
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fifty feetj and leaps with ona uamtemipted j}l»mge from Lem I Uj 
base of this )p«at deecent. If witueafied dtniiig Hood, it is anid 
to Htuii the senaeg, iJeafeumg the ears with ita thuntler, iiarl 
Lliodiflg the eyea with ita spray. When seen nt its best duriity 
enrly winter, it diodes itself into four falls, whiclt can bo coin- 
bined iu one ccmprelieasive n'ow, and which are nnniod Ltcallv, 
tlie " Ihya," from its stately' and nioasnred cadence, the “ Itoarer/' 
from ita sonoronB impctnoaily, the "Koeket,'' from the pecnlkr 
play of ita waters os they shoot downwartb, and tlie *' Dome 
Idonehe,'' from tlie grace nnd elegance of ita movement. The 
traveller, wending his w'ay through the dark forest at evonUde 
towards tlie fomotis cascades, finds Lis night’s rest diatnrLed 
by tho weird nneartlily inoening of Uie watem as tliLT fall 
lljnorgiiig from tlie forest before sonrise, and facing tho water¬ 
falls, he sees notight Lnt a thick sheet of miat and spray, hung 
like a white pull in front of the wnteia, from Leliind which lie 
h<iar9 the rosounding voioj of the cataract. After the gun has 
ascended the heavena. tho cnigty eutinin ia lifted, nud the falling 
wntera ore displayed in cill their variety of motiotn As the aim 
duscenda towards the w'eat, the .ipmy rises, hanging aronnd the 
waturfuU like a thin roil of gauze, uiiii receiving raiulxiw culonra. 

The Himalayan region diaplaya, as might he oicpeeted, a rich 
jfccnery equal to that of the Alpine region in some tespeetB, 
though inferior to it In regard to the lakes and other prominent 
featnres. Those tmvellere ■who reach the perpetual snows of tlio 
lliniftluyas have a much longer ascent to moke, because, hy 
reason of lUffertiace in kUtnda, the line of pcrmimcnt surnv L so 
much higher than in the Alps. Tliey LekihJ sights, in giandeiir 
not superior to thoac lieheltS in SwitBcrhuid. though the summits 
are ao much liighor. It is doubtftil w'hether, when range after 
range of mountaiiifi have been climbed, the superiority of the 
altitudes Cnnlly nttain&d mlds essentially to the effect iijioii tlia 
ejc. Tlie snowy mnges as aeen from Simla ilsolf are not re¬ 
markable, Init from iiiountaiiia in ita neighboarhcod.inich as the 
t-iiore Summit, tho sacred Honreas of the Ganges and the JmtLaa 
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cnlief} Gan^otH and Jamnotii, can be Been, as veiKposetitcid by 
domos, t-owcTH and pinujicliia of ikaijUp g snow; 

TIjo t-ow^n and atation of Simla iteclf pjKSent a striking 
aspect. Trith their bri^fht habitatiuns of light am] plctutoaQiie 
arcIutecLure, perched ■ aloft oa tlio beighta, nnti serving as a 
CHtwii to the cedor-clad monntaia. 

There are some points in the ngmnlayns vrldch mnat bo 
ch«KeD for special notioo. In the province «f Kunnwii at 
Bliinsa near Almorn, the view of Boverel groups of snowy 
moimtiuns 26.000 feet liigli (above sea-level), at a. glistance of 
less tlmn forty rnileii. is aurpnsflijigly iKsiutifhL The middle 
difltiunxj is 50 fortunately placeid. the atmosphere, in favour¬ 
able weaiLer, is so clear, and so litUo intervenes between the 
sjgectatoi and tlio stupendona raasatsa of soow-clad gneiaa or 
granite, that he ia momentarily cheated into the belief that the 
soaring somiuits and the biitnous glaciers are idn s ^i to bis oya. 

aiie view of Kiuchinjanga npwanlB of 38,000 feet high, aa 
seen from the station of Dnijiling, is finer still. The low 
mllep, not more than 2000 feet lugL, are so situated Hint the 
epoctaior can look down into their voiy depths, from the sania 
standiKiint whenco he looks up to tho snowy ^summits. Ha 
thus con see, almost in one glance, a dietanco of 20,000 feet 
from dejith to height. It lioppens, too, that at the moment 
when tlie aanimita are brightest, tie shaded volJej-a appear 
gloomiest. To say that, during tmu of the veiy few perfectly 
fine days which occur in the year, these snowy sammits are at 
Eunriso tipptul with fire, and are at tnuiset bathed in roao colgur, 
would Ikj to give bnt a faint deacription of tlio nmnner in wliidi 
tho mind of the belioldor is ndpressed. Oniimirily, even in fino 
weatlicr, among this eastarn section of the Himalayaa, winch 
is so much morn wet anil verdure-clothed than the western, the 
clouds gather reand about the mountnimt, and play over' the 
vast londsoiiie ivith graeafnl movements and in fascinating 
forms. AH that Im boon eloquently written by travollers in 
*Aher cmiulries, njgardiiqj the dnuds being Bnspemded as gr>,goous 
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lAnners aroand tbe ovBrlasting BimnDite, is npplicnble to thc9Q 
flcencfl. 

In the vidnity qf DEirjiliug n atill finer view is ohtninod liy 
ascending tbe nmge to I2p000 feet bighp which ihvides 

SikJiim ftoni Nepal Tlie e|>act£itor thefts liehcdi]i^ on Ids right 
frmt ths Kinchinjangs group, and on his left JjM>nt the group 
of Mount Evereatj of which the central peak, upwards of 29,000 
fcet high, lA the highest known in tho world 

In tins quiirter m eitniitc the lukc district of Sikhim, on the 
very top of a range fretu 12,000 to 15,000 feet high, bordering 
eastoni ThibeL Of these lakes (which are abc. in nurnbar iinil 
lie tioar togetlier) four are situated above the line witlun which 
vegetation can grow, lieing at nearly tlie aanie height as that of 
the luftier suumiits in Switzerland. Tlie prevalence of turn- 
pestuou* weathur, daring tao&t reasons of the year, renders them 
difficult of oceess. Whan they are seen during the mid-autnmn, 
the most favorahlu time, the Rterile mggednegs of their craggy 
imTToandiiigs is sublime } the gneiBia rocks having been riven 
and splintered by some tTemeudoua nxplosiviB forces. In each 
lake the colour nf tlie w^ter is diOerentp in it is ruiirky^ in 
anotlicr piir|i1ish, in another tuniuoise-bluep in another oiiiiiur- 
green. In the background there are the bare ochre-brown liilla 
of Thibet, which from the afloat of the atma^phere have a colour 
nf nctiel pink. Behind thcra there risae np the pyramid of 
Chimolori 2o,(KlG feet high, draped in snow from the head to 
the base of its cone, and piercing the sky mth a sliaq» apex. 

Cflflhmir must be inQliided in any uotioa of tho Hiimdayon 
region, na it constitutes, if taken all in all* the most lieautirul 
part of the whole empire. From the upi^er liosin of tlie Jhohini 
rivuTp which valley is Casbmif proper, there hmncli off iimny 
lovely valleys of the best Alpine chiimcterp still Alpine only. 
In Cnahiuir there are two lakes, of w’luch one is fraught witJi 
poetic and historic asi^iciationSp while the other is rmaed for 
having the snowy mountains niirrored in it. Still, these kkea 
utiiv Ije equalled or Rurpajssetl by the hike region of noiihcm 
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Italy, ojid with thi;! lake^ of Swiizerlitiid tli^y cannot bo ojtfloLly 
compared. It ia lathor tho eomhiiuition of divora ckincnU of 
ioteriiat^ the niiiift and remaina rcpreaeTitiiig aeveral rliaUDCt 
pliascs of olvilmtiDQ, tlie c^naintnesa of tlie modorD aTchitectuto, 
the pictnnesqiio approaclicd aiud Furroiinciiiiga, the great oxteut 
of tlifl plateau, envin-moil by snowy mcriLatalna on all siihs? and 
jfornieatod by a iiat’i^ihle tivqt, whicli constitute the iJCi nliar 
cdiann of Caahmir, and wliicb unite it an cilgoct of desire to aK 
itieji. If its meri^ be analysed and es^aminedi fiej^aiately, each 
one of Ehcin may bo matched elsawhem. But if they be leganled 
collectively, then hi their ijeautiftil entirety, they are {)erhfip3 
ummiLclitKl in any coimtij. Nevelthe](SM^, there ora sonie objectsf 
in Cashmir which desiervOp aud will repay, special analysis. 

The ftjqntiiin of A’^emag, the snnrce of the illiclnm, near thn 
eastern extremity of Coghuiir, Ia o siteet of water of an octagonal 
shape. Its eolotp: vtirios from anire^ to turquoise, to emerald, 
catching reflet^tlons from tlie simounding arclLitectiwe and 
folbgn, yet tinging each reflection with tlae prevailing blue, like 
the Italian watem at Capri or Sorrento, and haviitg a depth 
whicli tlic eye Essays to peuotrate but esao never fathom. The 
atiturnnnl tints of the mnbTagoons trees arunnei make a foil to 
the liark-hned watCTp and impart viviilness to the roHaLlioiia, 
From the tcropln-crciwned aummit of the Takht-i-Sulenmn, or 
" Rolomon'H tlironOj"^ near Sirioj^r the capitH] of n 

lianoraniie view is obtidnGd of the whole volley. For hfineaLli 
the eyop lies the city of Sirinagor, like Venice fuundi>d amidst 
the watcTHi with the Jbelum river forming hs main thorongh- 
farOp and the bmncliing canals its Bide-strecta. On one flank 
there rises the citadel the other flank there stretch tlie 
poplar avennes wlierc the nadonal games and ra/^ are heUL 
Hard by is the transparent Gxrpause of the ioke, catching the 
rtfloctiona of the rocky ranges around and of the flt>ating elotids 
alKive. Oa tta ttLaigiu stand the groves of plane-treea. the royal 
ganlena, flutinner-housea and fountams, whom the poet laid the 
B 42 Gne of Lain Rnkh, and whence emperem, boro© in Itixorioos 
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aver wnteia frin^jeil trith the Ely and the lotus, iasued 
mandates of w^ir or peace to Caubul anti to TlolhL Beyopd 
the city, the Jlieluiii is like a silver streak, puftatiiTig a aer- 
pentine eaujma through the verdant plains, till it joids a line 
of broad light v^hich n^presen ts the distant \V"uliir lake. Along 
tliO liorizon,. on all four tlicro are snowy tongns^ iKmnding 
the voDey on the north, cost and west, towards the niniakyaa, 
and on the eonUi seimrating it from Indin^ At the ond of 
summer, after min, tliere are bmfcs in the long sno^^ Una 
At nil other seasons the whole horizon forms a tircio of 
unintemiptofl snoWp 

Wliether in the HiniaLiyas, or in the plains liiid valleys of 
tlio Indian continent, tlia trees constitute ono of the cluefest 
omanieiits of the comitiy. Many districts^ and even some 
provinces, are dmiacterized by sylvan l^nty. Among the 
nionntaiiiB the cedar foreata, iiith their massive tmnka and their 
ninbrella-sliaped foliage, make the ancieiit glaiiea of Ijebonon 
slwiok into littLeness hy comparison. The ej-^Teas resembling, 
as the Pereiana say, the grace of the human stotme, loves to 
grow out of the cnovijces of the rtjok or on die hmw of the 
precipice. The fitj with its dependent branches and weeping 
leaflets, ropreseuLa fiinereal melancholy. TIio yew grows thick 
in aiiadowy groves, where Druids might have worehipined* The 
lofty magnolia bursting forth with whits blosBomB scorns 
sprinkled with nowly lallen anow^ The umbtagTOUB piano still 
casta its shadow over the classic waters of Cushniir. 

In the Indian continent, the teak, os the forest monartih^ 
shoots up with an arrowy Lttiuk,aud a head crowned in summer 
wLtli oramgU'Colaiircd flowers. The "coTOnetted i^aimyTa, the 
feathery dttte-|Milm, the tapering bamboo, duster in tbo fields, 
or orouuil the homesteads Tlie casuarina w^his|>etB and 
murmurs when agitated by the sea-breetc. The pipftl inter- 
tvrinifs ita roots with rqined Ijuihlings, till the masonry becomes 
envelopai like Laocoon in the foldfl of the Python. The l^unyan. 
with its teuLlrils drooping to tlie earth, forms trunk after trunk 
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in rows like tini sti[ipatiB of a GotM& fitmuturuj viewed in 
perspectivo, with archea of boughs ant] n leafy ceilings 

Tlie effeot of Indiw fKwnery upton the tuiiiijjs niiEch enluuiced 
by the aspect of the i>eople, their eoatniaea, their esjuipaigea 
and their simonmlingg, Tlio complexian of aO tlie Indian 
mcefl IB more or leag dark and is, to timt CALent^ nnifomi. 
The Caut^ian type of head and coat of coimtenniiGe prevail, 
the Moogolian being rare* In other rospecta there hi oxtTa- 
ordmnry diversity. In phyBioguomyp Lti stntme^ and in all 
physicaj chamctemtiiia, the Bengali differa widely from the 
Sikh of the Panjah; the stately Rajput from die short Mahi^Lta; 
the tiaiidfioTne from the dweHers in tlia Goi^n^ valltsy; 

tho rough MnlianiniaduTi on the iniiim from his weaker but more 
refined and grajeefuUy s1ia|ied brother of Madras, Opiniona 
may vary os to the relaLi%'e merits or ilomefits of the aspect of 
these several moeg. Among the Hindna, the Kajpute and the 
Sikha Will probably be thDiight the moat pictureaptie^ aod 
the PatLana of tho tains-indiifl frontier, among the Muham- 
modons^ In every jiart of Indin^ Vjoth lonong rich and poor* 
often among homolosa wandere^i, subjects can be found well 
w^orthy of the artLat’s brush or peaciL The Indian cDstnizies 
have a generic rcsembhinee* thongti with many spccifio vnrieMes* 
In some parts of tho oountiy, say near Bonaras* or Lahore, or 
JeypoTo, or Madura^ a gay crowd on festival days, with it 4 sen 
of tnrbaned heads, will present a brillimit and varied mssB of 
culonr. After the sight of such comely multitudes* diaappoint- 
ment may l>o felt by visitors on meeting croivdif nt Caloulta or 
in Bengal where the dress is gencmlJy white; though even 
there, tlift light colours are often very effective hi contrast with 
the rich greens of tho foliage. 

Among tJio up[>er and middle clasaos on gala occaaiona, the 
iirosscs are quita resplendent with gorgeous colours, reoulliug 
to mcmoiy the moat ornate tales rugardiug the aplondomu of 
meducval Europe, Vet the coloum am not gaudy nor garish i 
though florid, Uiey«e not flashy. Ifow mlayo in the costnuies* 
tho hrightest fabrics of the west jlto iaatefnlly nungled witJi tlie 
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tidi Liyea unit atuH's uf the east Though not veisad in elini- 
nmtic thoorifss, the Xativea iltb luittinLlly gifted with aii eye 
hir^ealrmr, whidurenrlor^ their practiJCG the theme of admirfl- 
tiod, even among uion of culture. This talent uf tlieirH 
displays itself still mote ivlioa the gcntiy^ chiefa or ptiacefi 
hold civil nnd reUgious ceremonita, or institute festivitTos in 
i:elehniti{}d of Tnairingc^ nnrl other Bodal rites. Tlion the mmt 
gliiwing di^riptiodfl of i^irlniric pomp and gold will fall ^iLcirt 
of the stniiiga and curlutis reality^ Much of the show w Ul be 
solidly and euljatfuitially real, precious uictals eliiniog, and still 
iiiore precicmH atones glittering. Muidi also will Ins the merest 
tidseh fipouglo and finery. Yet the effect of tawdriness will bo 
mitigated or retdovad by the genenil haimony uf euloUTp under 
the nll'ptirvttiling glare of the flun, ur id the flare of the 
b ittJi-liglits. Tlio embellishjncdt of the eq^uipnges^ odee cod' 
spicuons in these spoctacles, has been in |xirt lost from tLe 
introduction of Eurupean vehielea. The elephants^ however^ 
anii the caiuelsi are capftriBuned and bedeched na of old. The 
favourite huUocks^ ajinstitutiiig the very pink of animul beauty, 
are still to be seen drawing com of antique bnild. If on nny 
signnl occasion laige numlwTS of elepliuntB are mnrahalled^ with 
tlioir omamedted tnippingSp ami their gaify dressed riders, a 
noble epectftcle is presented. WJfceu in former tixuc^ the 
far the untmiuGd militia as they really were, of the Native 
sKJvercigns used to be reviewedp tbyir gait, amis and iiccontre- 
medts wyre attractive to the ordhinry sfiectabor, though perhaps 
not admimhle to a prcdcssional eye. Nowadays thc^u trixjps 
have a nnifomi and ilrill in imitation of the Etiglisb unuyp 
wherohj tlie picltiresfjue eflbct ts lost witiiout on ofiuivalent 
gain ill warlike precision. Btilh when a Kntive suverrign 
pamdee liis state and dignity Lhd:>tigli hia capital, scenes arisn 
not f(ir Hiiort of thnse disscrihed hy Idstorimis. Tlie glaildened 
eyefl^ the radinnt aepeqt, the Inmniing fticcfl of tho peoplei on 
beholdiTig their king lesue forth, may afTcirrl scope for the 
reflertions of momlisU and fNiUticians. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 

OBJECTS OF BEAWT IN AlST, 

Arcliltocfcnre rni^er Britiali rule—IntOTatrag Tiewi at Bumbfrf, at Gftkntta, 
and On lituM of imitway — EuftiiNMi chiirelHM and Mtbedrft]» — ^tkaiitjr erf 
NfltiTfl nrebiiocturn — Bnddblifc cfttreii iwfc-ctil templfla, po^^odu and 
mr>n —Ancienti tfBiCM—Baciwi niouctrdna of ilsu Jaiiie—ILLadu 

or tftructnrcfl^Til^tkrii of the fiiwat tsmplflii—lIoniitM for- 

trefH^—Bcoutifal palawa—Eicellcnce of Muhammodiui urchltBctufo — 
latcmtifig remain* fit tnJiny pUces-^Lorgesl hIctoq in ib* «nHd-—Citjr 
of tbo dead — ffiLua and tooib oF Abbutf tba Ormnd 

mosqne at Delhi— Pearl Mw^nu at Agra—Matdihsai beauty of Taj MehaJ 
mannkutm 

Tde objefita flf beauty in Indian art, and cspcdnlly of arcki- 
toctare, are equal to tkosa in nature^ like gama act in gnld, 
’Si'liciw the jc^ida are worthy of their 

For ft Icmg time the Britiali GovenunBnt contributed Utile 
or netlimg to the cat^^igoiy of national aichitcetuie. Indeed, 
the style of many Bridah atnicturea wn 4 so erroneoni at de¬ 
fective cw to exercifie a debaam|^ influence en the iiiinda of 
thoac Xativea, who might be indticed to pidmife or imitate it 
aft lieiiig the production of a doniinnnt, and preauuiablj a mora 
chdlized, Tncfl. Most of the early bnildiogs erected under 
Britwh rule were, and many of the recent buildiuga still are, 
of a plain and uncemth liishion archiU^cturaUy* however nsefnl 
or commcKliotis they may be priictically. Of late yearn tJiu 
Govenunent liaa moved in an itsthetie direction, and at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, Bne edifices have epnmg np 
in which tlie Gothic^ Italiau and Saracenic styles have been 
ailapted with mndi taste and sktU to tJie necessitiia of the 
eaet. A deijartTDont of architectore lina established, Jrom 
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wliieli tlie Nntive princes ore Lti^daning to olutain artistic 
diffligng for their palaccB, ooUeges and civil stnictures. 

At EoiijlHiy, along the shore of the liay, thora is a lony 
lino of stately piles LeEtting a capital city in any country of 
the world, some of which wuro designed hy Sir Gilbert Scott. 
ITio view of therq as saeu from hfalahar Hill, with the blue 
sea before them, tlio city on thdr Hant, the harhutir leliind 
Uioni, the several mnges of Cuncan liilla in the <ihitnnco, 
and the Western GImt mountains bounding the horizon, has 
often been compared with the scenery of the bay of Xapks. 
It probably would rival tho Neapolitan scenery, if only 
them wera the transparent atmosphere and azure aky of the 
MeditcrmnpflTi. 

In Calcutta, tho-Eden gardens, rich in tropical vegetation, and 
emtieilishod by omamontal water, form a fino fonsgruuud to the 
view of the State buildinga. Tlicre, on a clear overling, tire 
varied scenes, Uie scmicimlo of palatial etructiiree, tho foliage 
and serpentine water of the ganlons, the tall masts of the 
shipping in the river close liy, the moving crowd of iioraes and 
equipages thronging the strand, tho guns of Fort Wiltiani ovei^ 
looking tlie whole like sontinela, combined with the ognselesa 
hum of Voices, make up a matvclloufl eflbct. 

hlany of die hugest public works under BritMi rule, though 
not designed for artistic ofiect, do yet inddeutolly present 
a very handsome appearance and liave surroundings frauglit 
with interest. For eiamplo, the Ehoro Ghat incline, between 
Bombay and Foona, where the railway ascends the Glmt range 
to a height of nearly 2000 feet, has very fine aceneiy in tho 
rainy season, when tho thunderclcuihi ora blown away by the 
wind and display the precipitous and wurideil mtiuntnin-ftidcs, 
streaked in ail directiona -Hvith ruin-swollen tommts, which leap 
in lujiny aeries of coscaiies from the cresta to the bases of the 
pTecipicea. This sjiectacle, wliou soon to full advanbigo, is 
iidmitted hy till railway travelJors hi bo nno of the must remark* 
able in tJie emjdre. lu tlie hlodras I'rraideiiiiy, the raUway, os 
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It naea tmm tli« iMalBir Koaat at Beyporo thiough a gap-in the 
moantarna, with the lofty gtanitio aajntmto on either 
81-le. or ofl lb asconda from the Coromonael coaat through tlio 
vtOleyB Ui the central plutam, ddighta the tniveller 
^th tlu, sights to bo seen as he rapidly onwranli The 

n fl * ^ TOgBestive, from the pontoons which form 

a Coating passage across the HughU at Calcutta, from the 
ilvmy TniJuct a mile in langUi over the aandy liod of tlio 
irone nver near r^tne. from Uio hridgro across the Janum at 

otk i^bLjded dflap m the ground, which crosses the line over 
the Xerbudda at Broach. 

eih?^ “ r Goveromeut has not yet coostracted any aacrorl 
irawet knmt!?' T^. ^ 

onj hra,^,y i, 

ll«> no^a,™ U™ B„t„l. «eta„„r 

•n.i Kg.,d. 

ro .“rrTLT’t *T ■" 

whither congregations from new f’on ^ 

whero the remuiiui of St Franm " «id 

CTiwacd to the riew of the faitbM aT ^ ™ 

iralmittoa for the sake of the timt ^ by the 

columns and windows atiU hearT-it ''^ ^ 
b^deur of the etmetures. The mins^ ^ 
dense foliage and ilimly outHnT^ 
a soltunn and mcknehvly osiMim moonlight, imve 

^Vhaiever le tin, .8thimi; 

* laiounihle or unfavourable, of 
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Eiirnpcan iicbievtiUEenta. ^tteation is tit present centred and 
itLdterji.il o|Hin the art and ef arcliitecture imdur Kative dynaa- 
ties* TYliieb were rooted for eenturiea in iLe CDUjittyj making 
tliere as they a laisting home^ and were inspirited by 

[Miilltical enthiisiasiu^ social pride and religioua fervonr. Tlie 
Kativee are sometimes tliougliEi to lie defident in the BenBe 
of the pictiLreaqnc; certainly they do not cultivate it. as it is 
cnltivatod in Europe, and they seldom express it in word«. 
But that they pcBsasa it uatumlly^ m proved by their salectiun 
of BLrlkiiig and beniititiil situations for thoir odibees. With 
uliDoat all of tbdr nniDcrona stmeturea, ibe Ireaxity is inerBased 
by luivantagea uf site. There is hardly thmuglioiit the whole 
continent a fine aud effectivo position, on smiuait, eminence^ 
river-bank, junction of waters or comtuoiitliDg point of prospect, 
which they have foiled to occupy with some stnictura. 

From the historic roll of these W'orka, it is only possildo 
to select those wMhb have victDiiQiia beattty or consummate 
interest 

Buddhism as a religions refoTmcttion^ and as a sodkl and 
{Hjlitical movement, left gnunJ traces of its handiw'orL Of 
these traces many have been effaced, while SDioe yet remain, 
though in a defmied state; iiioiiy, oguiur having l^een carved in 
the Iionlost ruck, are im perishable. 

Tlie topcfl/* or moumls, form an extensive class of tejiuirins. 
They were originsdly rcplDto with li^titiful omtnnenution, 
whieh can now be recalled but ioipeiftMtJy to the imaginatian. 
Their s]i£l|ki is that at enormous heeliivea roiscil himdredR of 
feet in huigltL, 09 shrines tmcloeing relics, or as meiitorials of 
fdigioufl evuiits- 

Tile most conspicuous among them is tlio principal “ tope ” of 
the HIjlisa group near Bhyped, This mighty mound W'as ongi- 
nally oanstructed in masonry^ coated with a thick envelope 
ib cement, and surmounteiL with a Htmetunj on its apex | iKJtli 
struct lire and coBiug hove long Imtn Ic^t. It ia pkeed on the 
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cresL uf a ridga of ]uw !iiHs^ imd when finsE reared mmi have 
;j[loajned fnim afar, like a beaeoD, to the inliabitonta of tiie 
iliHErict. jlround it^ h m v^^nlled iii with large 

fllahs of stone, ni\d divided into equal diviaioDS by four lofty 
gutowajTij of wliich twiif the nortliem and the eoatem^ reuiain 
standing. Of these two, the northem is the finest. It is a 
i|U]iiiit ttud most euggeatively beautiful renmaat of the past 
Over the on tninea there is a ft^iude oomietiug of ectilptures in 
gruy stone, tnL'iiresetiting elephimts imcl AnrioiiB togetlier 

with the principal synjbolg of the Buddhiat eystem. Imnae- 
difttcly behind a tall tree liaa grown up^ setting off, witli it^ 
dark fulhige, Llic hewT tint* of the BCulptureB. A delineation uf 
tlie forin and detnUs of the northeru gaterwtiy hna been prefixed 
to Feigusaoii's work on Tree and Serfieut wotshi]!. Of these 
features, but little lias been destroyed, and quite enough reinaiiifl 
lo etmhle the visitor to understand what the atructure must hare 
lioeii. A pIjiBtet cast of the eastern gateway is in tho Indian 
Jfuscuin at Simth Kenjungton. 

Many of the rock-cut temples, or the cave temples, Mong tu 
Euddlunm, The fondnees fur exeavaLing tlueir sacred plates out 
of the niDuntmn sides was a characteristic of the early races of 
India, Amidst the Westom Gliat range of mountains eepecifdly, 
as Eifc Nasik and elsewhere, also amidst the Eastcni Uhat range, 
as at Kliiindagiri near Uuttak^ in the h^^\rt w hich branch off from 
the Vindhyas towards the Gauges, and in other hill ranges^ these 
interesting excavations tuu to he fouiiA The total numhiir of 
them, discoveretl on yet, amounts lo nearly onn thousaml. 
OfltiniEs, the traveller, arriving laborionaly at the arched entrance 
of im excavation, pears curiously into the davernous, and once 
holy, recesses. Turning round for a motuent, he lieholils the 
spreading huirbcapc, the very prospect w^hich Bnddliists of ohl 
conimauJetl, os they contemplated the wealth and civiLkntinn 
Ilf the plains iiurt valleys at their feet, whence the sup{N>rt of 
these national institutions was derived. In some of thftsc place.^ 
are inscrifdions graven on the rock even as cAtrly as the Tci|m 
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of Hi^ Biiilillikt empeiof ABoka, tho slmdowy oiitUno of whoso 
hiatoric iigiiro looois grandly thToiigh tlie mistd that stiU obBcnrc 
these times- 

In the more modern of the BudiMiist oave temjdes tlmm ia a 
atono figure, seated or standing, and eametiiues colcjaaol, of 
Biiddlia, ^ith tbo ineffablQ calm of impiissibility in the 
features. nit> foreihiger SH^lenmly points to warn mon to look 
from mortality to innnortalityr from the seen things of time to tlio 
unseen things of eteraily; The hond^ holding a pineh of duet, 
indicates the insigniheanee of worldly greatness- Tlie beating 
and aspect are gctible and wise, yet grave^ and in some degree 
severe. 

Of the Buddhist ca’i'es and rock-cmt temple^ the Bnest group 
ia that of Ajantn where, in a narrow and ee^inestered vale ttniong 
the bills whicih hmndi off eastwimls £ponj tho Western Ghat 
monntains, tho trap rocks arc almost heiiBycoiidM!d with the 
excaN^tiona. Tlie vallej% now an utter Bolltude shut in hy 
mouzitoin barriers from contact with the outer world, was once 
thronged with a corumnnity of priests, monkja and worfllnp[M3rs 
li%'ing iiL sedtmion. Tho piUara, capitals, dTOrways, slirinas^ 
seats for the priests, stalls for tho monks and sisulpturas gene¬ 
rally, are characterized by siraplicity of design and ej:ecatioii. 

Some of the widls decomted with f^cueia^ wtdl drawn 
and richly coloured, repreeenUiig domestic scenes, secular imd 
religious ceremonies, festivals during ponce and after victory 
in wur, rnyiU and priestly processions. If these ^i^coes hud 
survived they would tiave been inestimably precious reliea of 
the jjost, hot they have for the moat port periBhei Enough, 
however, of them remaijis to recall to life^ hiifcrre the imaginative 
eye, the pBO[de and things of that period. The process of decay 
can hatiUy ho arrested ; but thoGovornmont iscansmg capiea to 
bo matlo of soma Euuoug tliEm; and a>pmd of othora worn tniuie 
by their enthusiastic lulmiror Major Gill. 

To tho BnddhLBFts belong many of tluj oavw at Elnta, a plnos 
wliich woB Edgnalixed by the a^liiovementfi of the Erahminists 
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ilfCier the overthrow of BtiddhisiD, witl which will be tneiitioned 
presently. 

Xear tha point where the raHwny incline flnrmonnb the 
lofty creat of the Western Ghats, there is a single cave LaJdugf its 
niuufi from the villfige of KarlL Its (hmrwfljB and fncoile*. ila 
rows of colnmns with gnjuiB of dephanto for their capftals, its 
n*of arched and ribbeil, render it, perhajM, superior to any one 
of tho Ajftutii caves, and conatitiite it the finest hnown spociiuen 
ijf El Buddhist C3ci5avatioii. 

NeaT tlui city of Ojft in Behar^ tbcre at Buddh Gya a tcmplo 
ftairtKi straight from the grrremd to a height of a huadrEd feet, 
in fuitii resembling tJie Hindn temples dedicated to SMtul It 
h a tower broad at the base and tapering towards tho top^ with 
an outer flight of stops at the basement. Fiom the terrace 
at the top of tho basement thefro still projects the withered 
trunk of the saciud tree, in harmony with the fate which has 
overtaken the structure. At Somfith near Benarea, them are 
the rains of a still grander fane. 

In Sikhiin near Ihwjiling there is a Buddhist population 
which Etiables tho obsisTver to study the modem and deliosod 
types of Buddhism, Their chapels imd moniisteries are plEicod in 
the mhlst of bcantiful Hjiualayan scenery, overlookoil by tlie 
snowy nmge, and sumiundoil by forests. Thu roofs are Btia|»od 
like vast umbrellas with overghfliloTi^iiig eaves; the wooden 
pillan of the doorways are richly paintod and the porticoes 
adunicxl with frescoes. At tho entrancea there pass in and out 
pmoeiieioua of high imests^ abbots and monks, arrayed in vest* 
ments of red and purple. The large images of Buddha have the 
same mien ami expression as the aneieut sculptures. In one of 
the chapels the representation of Buddha assumes a threefold 
shape. In the centre of the group is the deity* or ahatmrt 
wisdom, in whom no sex male or female can be distingtnsheti * 
on the right ia he who promulgated the feith, and who wears a 
sacred apparel; on the left is he who propagated it by arms and 
IKjlicy, and who has a martkl garb; the figures being three 
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tunes die life-sizo. TLe nmtorial of these lemai-kable images is 
terra-cotta of Tliibetain woTkinanship ; the iiguies are higlily 
and tastcfiillr oolonied, anii seen in the subdued light of the 
cbspol, with some of the rklily clothed priests in Uie ftiwit, 
produce nn artistto effoot. &iiictity nttachea to the group; 
recently, an aged monk when allading to his own end, was 
asked wliJlJiCT ho was going; he replier], pointing to the fignroa. 
tliafc he was going to meet those bmngs in nnother world. 

In Nopal there are two laige Buddhist |ingndas of the Bunnose 
type. One of these is on an eminence to wliich the ascent leads 
by a flight of staia. The travoilcT toiling up the fitai™ in the 
sliaile of the trees, casts a longing gaze at the brilliantly gilt 
apex of the pyminicl, which soeais so cloao above him, and yet 
so hand to reoclL 

In British Bnrraa, lining Bnihliiism may tie bobh to fan- n,l. 
Tantage. The foreats supply tlie richest materia], teak and other 
womb?, for hnilding, and snggeat to the hnildsra those ilesigns 
which are detivisJ from the shapes devdopef] in sylvan gmwth. 
(kjuseqnently, the wooden strnetiirea and the wnod-cimiigs in 
the Bnrmcgc pagodas arc estmordinarily elaborate. The rich 
sombre ami nnifonn colour of the worn! and the shailed light, 
save the eyo frem being tired by tlio mfinitudw of dvtoB in tho 
pillnrs, ceilings, cornices and pinnaeloa. To those dark back- 
groiuula, tho priests, with their mange and aaflTon coloured vest- 
monta. give a graceful relief. At Pronio, on the Irawaddy river, 
there is a dnater of low wooder] hills, which are covui4l with 
immeKius pagodas, rearing their pointed finiala somewhat Hke 
tho maam of ahipping and siinnniinte«l by tapering stroctni-es 
cased with gUt copper. The architecture is in nruson with the 
Tiolms, plantain trees and groves around. At Sfonltucin alno. 
the heights are crowneil with pogCNlas whence a noble Lmdscapo 
may Iw surveyod. with the city m front, behind it the plait, 
watered by three converging rivers and the horiron funded i.y 
the TOmntAiiLa of BLeuh. ^ 

AlBangnu. tlio Sliwe-dagnng, or Dugon pog^Hla. Jg among tj,e 
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chief omaiueal^ not hnly of Buniii^ hut of the British Itidian 
empire. Pkced on a wcKided ndjje, it rises to the height of nmr 
3CK) feet with its towering BtmotiiTe, encased with burnished 
gildingp and normwec] gradually by a srmes of {felicatc curves 
towarrla an apes shaded bj the sacred “htea** or uiuhrella. 
Seen from a diatance. it seems to spring tip from lunnTig the 
groves with a pyramid shmiug in the sunlight^ and thon to 
shoot up Into the ^ky with an obeliak of Untn w, 

The Jain.^ possess many fine etnictures m different pruta of 
India. The adherents of tlie Join fEuth nocupy the immniils of 
the foreat-clad Pams-nnth whicli overlooks the plains qf western 
Bengal^ and of Abn which stands as a lofty outwork of the 
Amvali rauge. Their redigioiis etronghold in the present time* 
is on the heights of the solitary Satninj motmbain, near Palitaim 
in the peninsula of Kathiawar. Hie nniueirons ou{H)la^, obelisks 
and sprros, often bright witli tlie whitest marble^ seem to piarco 
the sky. The ahrinea are liidan with the waight of gotgentia 
offeriiigH* sent by the w'calthy members of the sect from almost 
every popnli^ns city in the empim Ermn the tenaens of the 
edifices, half temples half furtresses^ is to l>e seen m oitensiTo 
view of the rich plains, once studdod with historic cities, of 
wliich the names alone ^rvivep oven tlie sitesi boiiag nntraceable. 
On the hnrknn are the watiam of the Gulf of Cambay. 

The HindUf or Brahminist in contnidistinction to Buddhist^ 
reiuaiiLS ate often, though not idwayB, more recent riian tb^ 
BiKldhistp they are therefore more numetoiis and better pre¬ 
served. 

The Brabmmist Hindus excavated some of tiie fin<sat of the 
rock-cut tcmplea. To them chieBy bdoogB the series of exca- 
Tutions in the I>eccaii, known as the c^Tca of Eluta. Among 
this wonderful set of works, tlie temple of Kallas (or Hindu 
parodise) is preeminent. The architeeta first Lewi^ out of the 
trap formatiori of the hill-side, a linsad posaag^ all round a 
rocky luaaa, leuviug this mass in the first mstEince n soUd 
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block. Inside tlik block, ^piin, they hollowftl out ftpocioua, 
chain here, on tho in tenor walls of which Oicy scalptnTed figures. 
On thit exterior eiIoo of tbij block tiioy curved a Toiietv of 
devices. They then coated the whole with many-coJonretl 
pigmonts. Thiia they produced a fane aa lai^ as a mndem 
choroh, not Irailt, founded or conatmetod at all, Imt excavated 
solid and entire out of the precipitous rocks of the nioimtnin. 
Inatly, from the outer sides of the flurroimdiag passage they 
excavatC4l nichea for sculptures. ThiH train of operations 
tonders the temple unique of ita kind in the CTripire, 

On the aniue side of the mountain with tlie Kailas tompie arc 
numenms rock-cut temples, of which the interiors am riehiy 
and elaborately carved, and which have mode the name of 
Hurft BO fjiTnoTiB. 

Ttie Mond of Eleplnmta in the Bombay harbour has some 
Bmhminical caves of almost eqnal inLerest. Tlio visitor, wliile 
gazing in the dim light at the gigantic sculptured fignrea, and 
the moasive yet richly carvbd columns, looks tlirongh a vista 
stretching towonb tho bright InndBcafje and tho lJue watera. 

Ill the Hindu teraplta of nwont centuries, in northern and 
contral India, there is n want of height, size and exijonsive- 
new. Ingenuity seems to have lieen bestowed on omnmeti- 
tation in detail, while the general proimitions and dimen- 
fiions wore comparatively m^iactefl. Tliis fault, however, 
is uot porceptihle in the Hindu tamples of the older tiim^ 
wtucli ore distingnished for hreadth of conception, grandeur of 
design, correctness of proiKirtion and auhonlination of details to 
the main fcatuiKS. 

In Cftalmni-, the ruined fane of Mattoiid (nr tlie inm) in 
miLssive in ejonatmetion ami plain in ornament j tho material 
consisting of huge blocks nf dark stone. It has compautments 
somewhat like nave, transopta. aiales, and an extenaive doUtcred 
enclosure, of wliich the gateways were magnificont. TJio atroc- 
ture WHS meant to resist tho ravages of time. Tim visitor. 
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ubacmng its broken arctics, overttirown njoluiuns anJ 
eiJea, pereeiTes that: ecime earthqnake must tiaTe cnascd a dc- 
fttruction ^hich is manifcatly apart from the process of decay. 
IJiBpoction disproves tlw truth of the u-adition which attrihiites 
the niisohief to Aluliammadan iconoclasts. Those mins grey, 
'with tlioir bacltground of CashmiT Imdscape and of anoTTv 
Tuoiintams, form an unpressive object. 

At Tatan near Ketranndu, the capital of Xepal, ore thfJ 
temples of the aboriginal niadn dynonty 'whidi was overthrown 
by the Gorkhas. Tlteae fiuies are still in good pi’cscrvattoq. 
Their roofs^ tipped with gOt copper cupolos, Icive averhangiTig 
oaves, soma what aftox tlia I’hibctan or Gbineso fashion. Their 
masonry &jnalflts of hrieks of groat ske, Imked to a firm con¬ 
sistency and covered with a sort of pink enamel. Their black- 
wood carvings are set off with oimmcnta of burnished bhiss, 
reseimbUng aliiehla. They have coaBidmble height with eoveml 
fltories. Their background also consiate in part of snowy 
monn tains. 

At Brindabon on the river Jamna near Mathra and Agra, in 
the most classic gronnrl of Hindu mytholony. where the scene 
of the birth and childhood of tlie god Kmlina was laid, tharo is a 
Hindu fane, Iiaving proportions and dimensions eomewhat like 
those of a church, and biull with grand material, Itie stone 
being of a deep red colour. The interior, fiiirly well-preserved, 
Ls the beat example of Hindu art in tlie plains of northern 
India. 

On the Benshoro of Orissa, stands the Black Ihigiidii, so 
called by mariners at sea who reganl it aa a IsEdtuark. It k a 
noble ruin. Although what is now seen is only the vestibule of 
the great temple itaell There has l«ea doubt felt by some ns 
to whether the structure was evur completed, or after completion 
sank from failure of the fonmiatiems laid ia a sandy aoil; it 
probably was completed, tf finished in Uin same proportions 
anil detail with which it was hogtin, it muet have lieen one of 
the moat benmiful buildm;*s ever mieofl by Hindu luinils, Tlio 
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rum injpirea sontinujiTtB tinged with melancholy* standiiig as 
it does ueeu the Ijeadi, iviOi the bllhjiA'y sands fiuigiag ruatid it, 
imd within soniid of the aea whvbs. 

At Mfthabalipumai near MmlrLie, mawa of ttKsk roar them- 
ROlves tip on tile Bea-Bidoji protmdiiig througli the lew-lyin^ 
Uttoml ground or tho sandy boaek U^ion each one of tht^ 
scpaiiite tocka the Hindu arctdtecta laid their tnuisfomiing 
hands^ hewing the shripolcss mtiBses into almtioly forms of 
dome, cux^ln nud convoi top, and excaYatmg stately interiors* 
hasetl not tij»n artiflchLl foundaLioiis^ but upon the everlasting 
stone. The finest of these rock-out fanes is aecaDnd only to 
that of Kniloa at Elura, oireoily described One temple in 
tlie vicinity ia bnilt in the ordinary way u[jon rocks Jutting 
out iniso the and the surf at high tide daala^ up the 
steps at its entrance. It was iimr here that Southey laid the 
SL'ene of his poem, '* 'Flic Curse of Kehiiinn,” 

In southern Indie, in tliis respect unlike north om or ccutml 
India, the Hindu temples of recent centuries have impising 
[irnpcrtiuiis os well ss moat idaTxjmtn CFmanientation, Tlje 
temple itself la usually lofty, and statuls in the midst of n 
spacious courtyard, which is spnxmnded by woIIb and lias oms 
or more *'GojmrumB " or gntew^aya, often many bs ibur, 
SometiiuM there are Boveral enduaures, one witliin the other, 
each having gateways, in which cnae the number of gateways 
is multiplial Those lofty gateways Iiave maguificent facades, 
raflecting honour uprm the Hindu ardiitecta, and conatituting 
eome of tbe moat noteworthy features in the country. 8neh 
ara tbe gateways at Tanjore, at Stinmgaiu, on the sacred hdand 
in the river Caveiy near Trichinopoly, and at Madina. In one 
of tho priiici|)al tvitulyiitdB at Tanjgre thorc is the figure of a 
sacred bull nhoat tw'cnty fetit high, u grunito monolitii^ men 
nowmlays marvel how tho vast block was ear veil and tmns- 
porter! lo its present site f )ftetj the taste of the aithjtecta 
displuyeti itself in tho cfpuatmctiou of uol-lo rolonnarlea, sncli 
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aa tliAt at Kom^hwaram, on oao of the wl«n<ifl of Atlam's bridge, 
whicli alraoat connwits India witU Ceylon. At Madura, in fiddi- 
tion to tha fftoea and gateways, there are numoTona trourtyaiil^ 
aialca. corriilors and colcinnndaa, replete with fignraa qarred in 
atone, and often presenting n fine pareptwriFe with a beaiidfnl 
play of light and abnde. The preclncla aie crowded with tha 
busy and gaily dreeaed midtitndee of those who bny and sail 
in the temple; tlie scene in Ita way is hoidly equalled any- 
w^hcre else in tha empire. 

Benares, in the north, which notwithstanding rival claims to 
pre-eiuinenoe, must be regarded aa the most sacred city of 
Hinduism, baa a host of temples, none of which uro lemarkabls 
for their dimeMious. The city, lining the high Imnk of the 
Ganges, can best be viewed from a barge, dropping gently down 
the current at enniifle, when the people isane forth to bntlie in 
the holy river. Then is perceiverl the Tinaquallcd riveir’froiitngfl 
of towers, lattices, porticoes, spires and oones. The palooes bear 
the uamos of all the principal Xntive sovereigns and chieG of 
tli0 Hindu faith in all parts of the empire. The structures are 
dedicated by Hindu piety to oil manner of TeligiouB uses, with 
terraces and stone platforms, on some of which ev'cry Ernest 
Hindn prays that Ida body after death may be burned to 
ashes an the best iKtssport to a new and happier state. The 
steps, flight after flight, are thronged with midtitudea eagerly 
pressing for immereinn in the water w'hJcb, acconling to their 
faith, washes away sin. 

The architeetorol ambition of the Hindus was not limited to 
sacred stmetnres, but extended to palaces and buildings for 
royhl uses, to fortreasea. and also to works of public utility, 
whereby tha names of founders might live in the grateful 
nmiiiory of pQst*a*itya 

Tlio particulir wells, known by the name of “Baoli" are 
contrivances on a laburions scale for ensuring a supply of water 
at all fieostms in arid rntta. Enomious cistenis are excavated 
to a depth of a hundred feet or mor«i with bread stops lemliug 
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down to the dttfipest port and with upodoiia gulkries at various 
li eights all ruimd the roservoir* acooEdliLg to the riee and fall of 
dia water at the Bcveral aeasonfl so that there may tw aocesa 
to it always The finest fli>ecLnions of thLa retnatkable elass of 
fitmetures are foond in tlio province of Giijerat on the west coEst. 

Sometunca towcm w-are erected of stone-work elaborately 
qarvml, in celebration of vietbrioa ; of a shape reseinhliag that 
of the Italian campaniles. N’otable among these is the t^iwer 
of victory at Chitoi^garh in Rajpotann, a inuntmicut whiL’ii is 
plaood on a celabrntail hill and looks down upon the scene 
of some of the most galhmt deeds ever performed by Eajpub 
patriotism. 

The fortrKSOS of Gwolior on the confines of Hindoetau, of 
Aairgarh in the Satpnra range, of Daolatstiail tmd Guirilgarh 
Ln the Deccan ^ of Gfity in the Mfwl™ Presidency, of Nandidfirg 
in Mysore, frown Btetnly ftom their beetling crags^ and havo 
features of ragged gramlenr enhancing the effect of tlieix historic 
naaodntinns. 

Till! pictnreajij^ne Mahratta hill fortSj built on mcky enunences 
in the Westom Ghat TongOp were tho eyries whence Sivnjl, like 
tlio englttp used to swoop niKsn the plmns, namely, iTimiT, where 
be was bom; Ilajgnrh, where he foiindoil his predatory rule; 
Pertftlignrli, where ho openly relieUed against tho MnliaintniidaiiB 
and aasuaslnatod their envoy; Raegorh, where held his c'onrt 
and controlled all w'estom Tniiia till death closed lib reign, 
Tfie Bceneiy around these places is in nnbon wdth tho 
momentous events whieh ocenrrod in them. 

little, wive menndB and hillocks and the remnants of sttne- 
tnres here and thare, remains to mark tho extenaive Hite of the 
ancient city of Ayodhya. nr Ajudhia, on the iMuka of the 
Ghogrn. The splendour of this eity is the theme of dcscripbivo 
elofinenc^ in the epic poetry of tha Hindus. And every 
edtirstM Hindu tnms hb thonghts towards its glory as tha 
representative of the goldea and heroic epoch of his imtioiL 

XcuT Piiayanflg.\r, in the Madnis Presidency, wl^cre the 
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Hindiijs made their iiimlt but inefleetiLftlp stand againat the 
tstterudcliinetita uf tlie Muhaniniadtm coDcimsmisii tliero exist 
the ramaina of magnificent teinplea, of wliich are omong 
the beet Tnemoriob of Hindu art and arcMtecturOj while otbera 
Lave lufty, thougli gloomyp interiota- The mina of the city 
cover an extensivo area; the pnlajcea and ihany-atoricd toweta^ 
the atone platforms raised for witnessing state spectaiclea, tlic 
fountains and conilulta, the elephant stables^ have a style of 
anbUjuated siMplicityp which ts inleresting. Here and 

there solid rocks tire hewn and fiialriuned into gigtintio and 
grotesque figures of divine incarnations. The site of the 
city ifl rumarkablo^ in the midst of gtinute cllffa and bouldeiBp 
watered by canals from tho rock-buund stream of the Tunga- 
bailra. Tlie scenery of the river^ with its rapids, with its 
rocky barriers mirrored in the placid pools, and with tlie 
monolith pillars of the ancient visidacta still standings is in 
hannony with the historic halo wduch siuTouncis thfl place. 

The (jolaces of Uindn kings are often hnllt on the luargia 
of artificial lakcSp in tlie midst of which are islets adorned with 
gantens and snnmiet-boiisiBB. Snch« particularly, are the cele- 
bmted palaces at Udejpnr in Itajputana, Such^ is the 
aitieiticii of the palaces at Anibair, the old capital of the Jyepnr 
State, near the mcjdcrn and well-planned city of Jyepar, The 
jhalatial siimiiier-payilioii at Dig, near Bhnrtpur^ is of com- 
pamtivcly recent construction. It ciubodies many of the hnest 
principles of lodiaa orchitectnrOp and is the most l>eniitifn! of 
the modem structures. 

Amongst the old pidatiol buildings there may he noticed the 
palace of Maiulhi near Jabalpur in central Indk, speeiaJIy 
markable as Imvlng been conaLructed by an aboriginal dynasty 
of Goiids, and of Chamlragarh near Arcot in the eouth, where 
the native chief is said to have signed away to the East India 
Com fanj the strip of what was tben sand, but now is the dto 
of the MaflrtLT city. 
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FotBiuoBt among tlu; poliicea of Tnrliji. is the palace built by 
Tirflmjil Naik at Madam- Its oonitrardB and arcades, im visti- 
bales, anterDDiiLS and Imlla of imdioaoe, its Kttnnd cliambera, 
vnnlted roofs and atabca lofty as thoee of a chumb, com¬ 
bing to asdte the admiralion of the beholder and to tondor 
tho name of ita founder renowned, A mystery euabioiids tlic 
memory of Tirfimal Kalk, by reason of the generally reoedTed 
tradition of his tragic end It is believed that seareliiug for 
hidden treasure he wai enticed into a snbtarranean r.hnit>]n xti |,j- 
aome BnUunin conapLratois, w'hu anddenly dosed the door, and 
left him to starve in darkness. 

Ttie Mohominadan ardiitectcre ia one of the chief omaments 
of the Indian empire, and has the highest clainis upon the 
attention of Englishmen. 

The MnhammEulanB in India con indeed Ixiost of many 
secular structiiras of size and beauty, furts, palaces, ballg of 
audience, sumniEir-houses, colleges, caravonaeiais and market¬ 
places. But their highest eft'orta were given to rdi^ous edihees, 
mosques, shnnes and tombs. Saints being much venerated 
costly shrines were mlsod to preserve their example in tho 
mind of tlie MthftiL Though tombs ware often bnilt in nlfeo- 
tionute remembrance of tlie departetl, still it was sometimea 
the custom for Bovereigns to build their maiiaoioa in their life- 
lime, which acoounts for bo many tombs boing so maguiJjcenL 

Some conquering dynasties have bequeathed more monumenta 
of usofulnesB as aigni of their occupation, hut noue ever left 
more beautiful traces of their couquest, than iJie MnLammadnna 
In boldness of design and breadth of uloa they always equalled 
oud often snrpossed the Hindu art, and infinitely excelled it in 
respect of taste, in the moat leathetic and artistic seuso of the 
term. They w^ in the very flrat rank of the architecta of 
aU nations, ancient or modem, raspeoting aunpHdty of form 
adjostiueut of proportions, gracefulness of cnrvaluro, chastenesi 
of ornament and quality of cobiiring. Some of their later 
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Btrnetiirea were likei paeiiiiB, &q ^riiatic wb 3 the: (Mmjiogitioii. 
The ■comliinatida of tliesst? merits in the M|^best tlegree was 
LmnEy attained till the reigns i>f tlie Mogul enij)eror 0 j, anti 
njocbod itB ssenitli in the time of Shalt J ehnii . Stni, it shewed 
itiielf almost from the very hrat ; deajiiite some emdeneas or 
awkwardness here and therfij aud something of oujiiilsrjtyj its 
prqgTt^ may be tnmed fioni dynasty to dyuasty, frum province 
to prortne^ from centwy to eentnry^ Nor did it snUbr jmy 
duterioration till bnildingB wore, in lator tlava, Greeted at 
Lneknow. Tlieae cUihcea, however lofty or iiupasing, Ijelong 
tu tm inferior style of art. 

Thus, for osample, the struetines at Ahmodahad in the 
provinoe of CuJyMt near Boml^iy, may not present epedmena 
which could be singled out for special numtion^ lint noverthalesa 
are replete with beautiful dotaik of interest to every student of 
areliiLeoture, A similar intofest atmdiaa itself to the buiidingSp 
eucred and aectdntp at BijfipUTp at Gokondftp and at Bedar, all in 
the Deccan ; to the mins of Mandn in cjontral India; to the 
remaios of Toghlokabad and other cities, which ware bailt nisar 
the site of tbo comparatiTely lucMlem city of Delhi; to thu- 
mosques at Jutinpur near Bemirta ; to the ruins of Gour in 
Bengal, induding the fine Adina mosque, which ia^ liowevor^ 
much overgrown by the ioemiiig vegetation. Anioug these 
there are some stmeturos which niust be choeen for notice. 

At Bijapur, the domti nf the tomh of king Mahmud is the largest 
in the world, exceeding even the diiomo of Floninco* Its structunU 
armngemetits are weB worthy of lieing studied by aU architects. 
It is one of the most imposing, though hardly one of the most 
heautifaU buBdinga in tha empire. In beauty it is Burpiiesed 
by the mausoleum of king Ibnvhbn close by^ At Golconda, 
near Hydomhadp the collectien of domed tombs of the kiuge, at 
the foot of the frowniDg mtadel, has caused the place to 
named the dty of the death It somewhat rambles the tombs 
of the Calii>hs near Cairo. Near Delhi, the KuLab Mmar* 
Roaring aloft to a puKiigioiis height, in shape somewimt like an 
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ulieliHk, and onveied with elaborate earrings, Lna excited the 
wonder and adminitioD of all beholdera* 

tif a luter period, wlicQ the Mogul empire wiaa first con- 
ftolidated by Akbor tlie Great, are the mosque and jialnce built 
by him as a eoimtiy^ seat at Jaiebpiir Sikii, near Agm; alw hia 
tomb at Sikundra in the aamo noigLbanrhood. The dosign of 
thnae buildinga is very fine, and the contrast of colour in the 
material alfonled by the brUliant white marble, and the dnll- 
rvii Bamlstoue, is reimirkabla. The style in boidb mspecte 
recalls momoriea of Hindu architactiinj, while in other respects 
it displays nf^cent boanty, and affords premise of the archi¬ 
tectural triumplis which followed. The emperor, though a 
McmIgiu, WB8 imbued with cosmopolitan ideas respecting TMligion 
ond philosophy, and had diosea one of hia queens from a royal 
Hindu hnnse in Rajputona, 

The two musqiiis at Ijihore, one buQt by imperial orders, and 
calle<| *' Paiishahi," the other built by a minister, and called 
'■ttaasin," are in a more advanced style. The budj of tho 
rudfiluilii mijsque is of red sandstone, while the three cnpolas 
ore of tmirble. The '\Va£Lri mosque is quite different, being 
aclomed with ciquieitoly edaured glazing in floral devices. 

The Muhammadan artiste oultj^Titad tho art of fixing bonutiful 
Odours un earthy substanew, Tiio number of such men being 
limited, they died out during the ware and revolutions, leaving 
no snecessora in their art which has thus iwrisheti Traces of 
the art sumve, however, in thy mosque at Tutta in Sind, wliidi 
structure is the gem of tliat prevince. The Muhammailiios also 
ptnctlseil the m of mosaic with inlaid stones, itrii rating leaves 
wd fiowere with eobured stones, inserted in white marble. 
Tins art atOl survives among their deaoetidante. 

The .lama iDOscjue at Delhi, of a later period, built by the 
emperor Shtth Johjin, is in good preservation as one of the prime 
omamenu of the empire, and is probably tho most l«anliful 
mosque on a very large s^le that has ever been seen in the 
world. Ite vast dimcdsions. swelling cupolas and kftv .nches - 
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its s|tiMiioufi conrtynnl, luuuies, gatewiiy* doistcis and lllglit of 
steps, prodiios idtumiteij' on imposing effiiet. But even tliia 
is liarilly perceivtsd at first bj' tbe liaholder, becaua<» his ad* 
miratiuo is so riveted by tlie gtace of its foims, the nicety of 
its proportions, the delicate uiljostment of its cotu[Miiient parte, 
and tbs hannony of its oolonriijg. For the material of tliis 
noble atraetnre tbe Tuarble lands its brightness and the satiil- 
atona its finest rod. 

Besidea the *' Jaum " mosti^ue which, as its name iuiplics, was 
built for the general attendonco of all tlie faithFnl, aitecinl 
moactues were deaigneii for the attcndioico of the eniimior him* 
Bclf ur of Lis mimedinte family and suite. In the palseo 
precincts, inside tho fortress of Agm, there is a moaquo, ImQt 
by the same emperor, of faultless oonstmction, eutiiely in white 
niatblc. It was nameri tho Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque, and 
well it deserves that designation. It possesses many of the 
superb characteristics ascribed to the Jama mosque. It is 
inferior to the Jama mosque in size, but ia superior even to 
that mosque in loveliness, it Lb carufally preserved by the 
State ns one of the most pretdous gems of the enipitu. 

The spectator standing in tie courtynid of thia Pearl MosquB 
with the gateway Irehmd liim, tho arcades on either hand, and 
the mosque \ritli its cnpqloa in feont, beholds nothing but sky 
and marble. As he lifts up his eyes towards the dazzling white, 
the cloudless sky has an intunse azure. The periect contour 
of the cupolas strikes tlie vision, while the ntmosji’liere behind 
^iiis tu Lave infinite depth. Thun, nndor the arches in the 
broad recesses of the budding, there are the cool shades of the 
morhle, tliversified by the play of reflectod lights, and uffortiing 
gniteftd relief to tho eye fatigued with beauty. A more lovely 
edifice for dirine worship has probably never been ercctcii. 

The supreme effurt of Muhammiulon genius was the design and 
coustniction of the mausoleum erected at Agm by tho emiwor 
Shah Jehan in memory of his beloved empress Mumtaz-L-MiiLai, 
wbencB the biiiliiiug has acqiiirvd the common name of the Taj 
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IfutiiL Some Itiili^ ardete may have in tLe dataib 

of ihe omamenteidoii. to thi^ Miiliiiminadan alone belougB 
the iiDperbdmblti 3?eiiuwti of liav^ing reared this the peerless 
f^ueen of all tlio stnictarea in Indb^ pexliaps in the world. The 
British aothoritiei^i proud of possessing this nnequidlcd trcMiire, 
nialntaiii it in good preserv^ation and adom its gardens with all 
the choicest flowers of tlio West. People who Imve seen it con¬ 
stantly duriiig tlw greater part of their lives, never tire of seeing 
it again and ogakt Ardsta despair ut representing it on canyna; 
and in tnith no drawing that can be msde, no account that ciui 
l>e given, will do justice to it There is almost eqmd diffi¬ 
culty in amilyaing tlie teosmis why it ap|ieata so exc^dingly 
beantiful. Houbtless^ the ooloimug is one imporiant cause. 
The tnarble which^ in that dry dunate, is hut little sullied hy 
the stains of time and at a short distance seems, in the sunliglit, 
to be pure an a snow-wreath, the lifiuid blno of the sky in 
the clondlesa uinter season, the sombre green of the funereol 
cyihTeMes, isontribute to the eflect, which every one feels but 
none cun fully explain. There must, however^ be other and 
higbet causes; among these are the |terfbct pnjijortious and tho 
exact balancing of one jiart against the other. In eupport ot 
tliia view it may be noted that in other places^ iniitaliona ou a 
smaller scale have besen attempted, with only slight deviations 
from the form and proportioiia of the oiigimd, Imt the efT^t 
ta marred, the beantj- gone, the resemblauce lost If the edifies 
be well-iLigli mdesctibable when viewed by day, still nioro does 
it transeend description if seen by nighty when the zuooiiligbt 
rests npon the marble^ and by contrast deepens the glooiu of 
the cyjjrcss shadas, WTjen all nature is hushed^ n sontiinciit 
arises of aelittidc in the pale pmsence of the monmnsni, until 
the historic dead ascend in dim procession liefnrc tho iniagina- 
ticn, and a feeUng of awe luiogles with a sense of the over- 
yjowering beauty* of the scene. 
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EUEOFEAK CLASSES, OmCTAL ANB NONh:>FF!C1A1i. 

IniportaEkCfl tjui CoTifaMitipd CiiHl Service — RuiiliA of new uf 

cutDjietitiTO — IntfiregtlLii^ duti^v of d?Sl Bymftiiitji— ft ia tju-fji imcnci of 
GiFiL BenrAiita in tlio — Military oEDcors in cJtU and politicaL employ 

^DiMtin^niihcd namai nmcisag tlwEni — Stv€Ta3 cliLsse^j df E^TODAqtcd 
ofliccrB^MedioAl officeni—Military aad civil utigldcora — -The clergy^ 
Eminent prebttfa— UtwoFirmiotciJ Etutjpcan mid Eojl'lniUati t^a>n — 
Noii-oflicial Enmpenna—MurcniitLie flims-^Cheiubeitf ofccnnii^erce—Indigo- 
pliiDtcri—T h fljul oofTee-pLiuitcn—Tlio Anglo-Todjiu] pioi^ 

The Covenantofl Civil Service is the moat iid|jortiiiit in tbe 
countiy. It consists of 928oflkeTB, of whom T are Nativea, nud 
the remainder 921 English; tliere G23 in the Praaidency of 
168 in liiat of Madras^ and 147 in that of Bombajp It 
represents before the Xuti™ the essential of Bntislj 

rule^ and pensonally^ synilioli^i^ to them the mind and intent of 
the Oovemmentr It superviaea the collection of the revennOj 
the repro&aion of ciimo, the adminiatration of jastioe, and the 
ndationa of the State witli the peoplcL There are some impur- 
tatit mattem^ indeed^ whicli are in great part nuwnigied by other 
of&timl diuaos; sneb as tht^ hnances, the pnblio works, the 
political and foreign relations^ tike higlier ednealiozi, the 
apfklhsetion of English law, the general legialation; though in 
these also the OoYenanted Civil Semee Imii a considerable 
fibare. But in so far aa the action of Govemment eoncertis or 
afTecta tbe daily life, the domestic comfort and tbu ordinary afOaim 
of the people, — the arbitrament for weal or for woo rsta with 
tlio Covenanted Civil Service. The members of this Sen’ice^ 
oflScially termed the Civil Servants, arc generally too much 
absorbed in the work before them to neflecL much on their own 
poaitioiL They are oonsciniiB of 1>eing represen Utive men in the 
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eyiifi of tlie Natives, Acconliug to tlieir conductp tlie c}iflJT3,citer 
of England IitmiHslf ifs by tliy maa^ of tlie IxidiMi 

EveL if some Englishmen in India evince nnpr^pnlor 
qnalitieSj thijy atu sijen btit ntLla by tlie population in the 
ini^^riur. But tlie dispoaitioD, tempcfr, ahilityj di^meanour, lifa 
and converrsation of thj^ Covenanteil Civil Servants, aia fEunilinr 
to ndllioiis of men. Thua the Jlativoa^ when tbinldag of tbe 
govcTmnent nndor which they live, nnJ of the nation Erom 
wludi it emanateg^ jtidge mainly from wlint they aee of tho 
Civil Servants. It is well that England slionld be ganged by 
the standard of some of her best aon^. 

More tlum twenty yeoria have elapsed aince a fundamental 
cliEmge was made in the mode of appoioEiTig inen to tliis Service^ 
ari^nling to which tlmy are ndmitited hy open Doni|>etitiqn( 
instead of bebg naminated by the l^Lrectors of tbe East India 
Company, The Service enjoyed so iniicb repute under the 
Company, and bad won sneh historic fimie, thiii tbe re^nlts of 
tbe change from noniiTiatiou to oum petition have been awaited 
w'ith some anxiety by English iqiiniom ^Vlionevor tho eon vet- 
aatioa in Engbah society tuma upon IntlLa, the question is 
asked whetljer the mw class of Civil Ser\'anls, uho enter 
by com|)etition, is equal to the old class of Civil Servants 
who entoTod by nomination^ and whoEhcr on the whole the 
change U working aucoes^fnliy. The answer may be given In 
the afbnnativc withant any hesitation. Tho change has nut 
piTulucetl, ami probably will never producUp all the benefit which 
its advocates and adinirem pitilietcd, but it is producing the 
benefit which might fairly be exl^ectod. 'flie competition does 
not Liiilced allitre the most successful alumni of the universities 
tn the binitefl Kingdoui. Nor is that combination of ability 
ami unergy in uhisod, wbicE amnimba to genius, found more Ln 
the new Service tlian in tbe olih for this quality,, which never 
has been, itnd doubtless never wdl be, wanting among BHilsh 
people in Indici, cannot W tested by examination and w^ill not 
Ihj cnsurcfl hy mgiihition, Bui ynung men are prca'urcil, of 
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mor^ thflTi avcragif flcqiiiTOificnta funi moru tlmn onLIjiar)" in- 
duBtiy. Upder tha olil systeiu of poiuiiiivtioiij inferior moo aa 
regards diligence ami capacity crept intti the Sorrice occa- 
aionidly. Such ’srhich muat lie speeiiilly harmfiil in n 

oomitry like Ipilk, are not foaod Tuider tbe syatem of eom- 
jjetition, Senio men will prove to uasiiitetl^ by liabit of 
mind ur f!K>m phjBical failings^ for the work of their profes- 
slop I hot mdh emm ure infi^ueiit. Tlie predietiona formerly 
hazanied to tho effect that piany men ^vmld lie mer^ Imk- 
worms^ iu&pt in horse tnaiiRlijp and other pumuita essential or 
incidental to an adminnittative career* have happily to 

be vorifiod by the event, Farmorly tho mettle of the old 
Service was sorely tried in tlie paeiOcation of newly annosed 
territoriesj, or in quelHitg disturbance and rebellicim Eeccntly 
tlie spirit of the new Service has been evoked by fimine and 
pestilence menacing many miUions of people. Its members 
have in these fiery trials displayed zcah constancy^ endimincc, 
anti energy not to bo onrjiassed in Anglo-Indian imnals, Tliey 
are filling Oie office of Magistrate and CoEector in almost nil the 
districts thraughont the empire j an office which concerns more 
inuiiediately the welfate of the Natives tlnin any other Some of 
tiiein are arriving at a position w^hich entitles the holders to fill 
tbe higher adminktrative posts. They are entering tlie secre¬ 
tariat nndcT the aeveml Lcicnl OovemmenU, and the secretariat 
of the Government of India; ona of lliein has just obtained a 
seat in the CoimcU . of the Govemer-GeneraL Mrjst of tho 
district judgeshiijs me now’ held by them, which offioea also 
lUrectly oonecra the w-elfarc of the Natives [ and booh some 
of them will bo ascending the bench of the High Courts^ 

In gfenoral terms thete are two tiniaches in die work of 
Covenanted Civil Servants, the executive or adminktmtiTe* and 
tbe judiciah Farmerly m same divisiDus of the empire, tho men 
were intPTchangenble between the two bmncbea, while in other 
diviBtons they Imve long been kept sepomte. Eut at the 
prewnt time, the plan almost nnivcrsally aflopted is in this 
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Kw. The yonng oDlcaia aJij, for a veiy few yoarB, all emploj'eii 
in tUe eincntivc or Bdnuiuslrativo hnuiQli, in orrleT to bof^oinG 
familioT willi thn vemnculaT, the wave nod tlie enatoma of the 
pcoplo. They are Uien diviilwl by a finnl distribution, boiuo 
Ijaing aaiigncrl to the executive or adminfetmtivo branch and 
some to the judicial, nccorriing to the needs of eneh branch; 
after that, they ore not intcrchtuigod between tlio two hranches. 
In tins ilidtribntinij, the aptitudea, acfxuirements and ]jrefor- 
oncea of individnids arc considered as much as possible ctiii* 
sistently with the neeeaaitiea of tlie service. Though many 
nifin from the firat bend their inimia towards the judicial liae, 
yet with rim raajorily tho executive or adnunistrative line is 
reganlffll os the more interesting of the twn. 

It is in the ndministiuti've line thnt a mnn aa AlagEstTate and 
Col lector Teooives charge of a district, with an nroa uf 3000 to 
fiOOO square miles, and a populutian of one tu two mil] ions. 
Iwldug at the great and varied interests entrusted to hia 
keeping in mlation to tljo Tevenue, the trcasuiy, the buided 
tenures, the policic, the magiatmey, the prisons, the public (sdunm- 
tion, the munidpulitics, the sanitntioiL, tho local funds and the 
works of mitterial iinpnn'ement; at the many contingoacies and 
emergencies in which all his eneigies may lie sranmoned for the 
preaervatioa of the people tom danger; at the ralarions which 
must he maintained with all classes of the Natives in a firm, 
jiuliclmifl. consideMte and cttucihatoiy nuuinerhe cornea to 
regard Iiiu district almost with the same sort of feelings with 
which Ji groat landowner reganJs hia brood eatntn Ha leoms 
to take a lively inteiest in the concerns of tho district, in the 
rndnstrieu of the ijeople, in their manufacturer, their produc¬ 
tions, their trade, their fistivals and tlieir local customs. With 
many imlividinds among them, he will ferm a lasting friend- 
aliip. One of Uie fianilbies be must cultivato ia a diRcriminatiiig 
insight into the character and disposition of those with whom 
he comes in contact. He will be surrounded by many Natives 
w Jio am themselves emlowed with this very feeulty, and who 
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intuitively jiercdve, qt leum hj sttbtle obiaen'iition^ tie strong 
ELnd the weak poiute in tbe eliaracter of every Englishnion in 
autLiirity, Ho will oft be ffurroujiiled by ilatte^oni, nnd will 
coD&tmitly meet witi tboae who cJeaire to cajole or 

deceive him. In sooking for an expnoseion of the sontimontsi 
ideas, feelings lind reHeetiona of the Xatives^ be must be careful 
not to lot bia own view be peroei veil, nor to ovinca any sign of n 
forag^me couclmion ; for they are but too apt to chime in with 
tbu opinion of ofboM Europdons, or at least to avoid mdicnting 
any contrary npinion. If ho I® not on bis guard in thb rcapeot 
when conversing with Xativos^ he wiH iiiid that iiistetid of 
ascertaining thoir eontinionts, he is only htiaring jlti echo of hifl 
owTir As tbey ore very r^erved in communicating their viewB 
to on oflicLal European, it is harder for him to probe their 
inner minck than for a non-official Em-opeau, before whom 
they have legs reserve and with whom they will couverHe ■ 
without fear of [josaible conaeH[ueiiui^. While iuoessantly 
wntchfal against wrongfulness concealed under speciutia and 
plausible mosksp lie mnat beware of tJia unchariinhle in¬ 
sinuations against thdr neiglilKfon^^ in which Nativta are too 
pruna to indulge and which are more dangerous than open acen- 
sationa. There is nothing wbieh gixn! KativeSp who do their 
duty incniTing enmity thereby, dread so nmeh as tha risk of 
their conduct Itelug troiluced before bfm by covert soggostinnap 
and of Ilia mind lieitig pciiiicmwl, os it wens, and act against thuin. 

While cautions not to allow mtcrest-ed persona to make 
sopunite or personal repreaeutatioiu Do him regarding matters 
under investigationp he cannot bo tw nco^sible to oil sorts 
and conditions of Natives. In his own house, on certain ihLy% 
at certain hourSp or at any hour which his pressing duties iny 
leave coinparatively freo^ also tiuring Ida drives anil walks, be 
fibould liie ready and willing to receive NativeSp to tidk wi\h 
themp so as to catch the tone and feel the pulse of the people. 
His recreation in the cool hours of the moraing will be to 
inspect the city or the station near his hca<lftuiirteraj. promote 
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Eatiitntion, extinuiiE: sohoob, insist public worka auj Jljrni 
pldTia for materffil kupimveiuent. He iriU take tho aame 
pleoanre iu doing this as a landlonl takea in going round his 
gardens, parks and Citris and considering plans for tlic inj- 
provement of tie property. His timbition is to leave bclibid 
him apme uaefnl work, os a mark of Ma Bojonrn in the place 
nmt a erign of his impttjving biinrl. 

For nearly bidf the year, Le tpiib hifl hoadqunrtere and 
matcheg with tents about the district. This camp life nndor 
canvas comstitntes the moat enjoyable part (jf Iris Indian career. 
He then has intereoumo at all hours uf the rlay with clo.'^ses of 
Kativeg, who can hardly be observed with wlvantago at the 
central station of tbo district, and who can be l^t nnilerstord 
when met with at their remote homes. WTdle be is ridinw 
tiirongh the fieldfl, halting in the villages, Blitting by the way 
lounging after a march in the shaded anteroom of Lis tent nndw 
the spreading Iwingba, or wanuing himself by the bonfire 
outside his tent door on cold or frosty nights, he is on mneh 
more easy and familiar terms with the Natives than lie rould 
poeadily lie at hb headciuartcrs, where lie is surrounded more or 
less mtb bis staff and snbordiiintcs. Often be puranes tlio 
wild sporte of the east; and then he leanm many things about 
the distnet and the iwople widch could not otlierwiso be Icamt, 
t every tom hb eye glances on picturesque objects, and boiub- 
times It rests on sighte of lieauty and interest; oU which help 
te endear to him the district whore his lot for a time is cast. 
After some weeks or some months-of marching and tourinm 
during which ume be has seldom hoani the FuigEsb longimge 
spo -CTI. be returufi to his Iicadquaitcre with lus physical frame 
invigumtw iis mind refreshed, his imagination stored with new 
.doaa and b,s will bracod ,.dtb frreb n^rdves. Many of tll 
«ne cent plans, which be then conceived, he proceeda to carry 
on . ns once more sits in his central oDlee during the lonf» 
Wun, of the summer days. In the hum and the lit of t 
close and crewdeil rooms, and amhlst the whirl of nUTe" 
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ending he longs for the day to come ™nid for him to 

itnyel onco inot^ in the interiM of hm district^ at tlia season 
M'ben nature dedkB hemlf witb the dow that glittei^ on the 
liBing crops, and when she ia froahened hy the health'giving 
breezes of an eastern winter. 

Tndood, llmt part of the Britiali Jidjninistrativfl sysianip wlueli 
directly concema the majority of the Natives, h rontred in the 
office of Magistrate and Collector, So long as these very im* 
portant officers continue to be able and efficient, as tliey have 
heretofore been, tlie admifitstration will be rogarded by NatiTc 
opinion as in the main auncearfiiL ITiey are tisnally eateeiued 
hy competent obaervers as being atooug the best types of 
tlie English in the easL A prelate of the Chuiclip acqtminted 
with countni^ of the East and West, is Eeid to bsiTo declared 
that as a dass they ore among the best men he ever knew. 

ITio junior Civil ServEints, in the executive or sdministnitivo 
branch, nndeigo in the dUtricts a trainmg to suit them for the 
life whieh lius just lieon described. They pass examinations In 
the vernacular language or latignagea of the division of the 
empire to which they are attached. 

A diinnsioual Commissiooer of revenue and police is the 
EuperiTitendeiit of the l^fagistrates and Collectota iu ge\'eial 
districU which make up a division. There are several Buch 
Commisaionerships under each of die Local Govenimants (except 
Mad™). Thfl Commissioner la thus at the head of a previnc^j 
or port of a province, and in several respects represents the 
GuVDfminent. He is a high funcdonaiy in the eyes of the 
Natives, and the statements, juat made t^ardiog the Magis¬ 
trates and Collectors, apply to him. 

The District Judges, also Coveimiited Civil Servants, form a 
very^ important class of fhncbonarics. Their duties are not only 
judiciak Consisting of the triid of original suite and the hearing 
of appeals from some classes of Nativre Judgea^ bnt are also in a 
oonsiderable degree ndministiutive. 

Tli 0 District Judge is the superior of the several Native 
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Jxidgss who are wrving in the district, and the yiaitor oi 
inspeetoif of the varions courta establMied Lhej^in, He makea a 
tour from place to place inapecting tbcao courts, e»it inTniiijr thoir 
letnms, testing their pmodnie, and learning the popular 
estimate of their cLaiacter and efficiency. Ho ia, in short, a 
sort of minister of jxistice for the district; upon his diligence 
and watclifhlness the convenience of suitors, and the protno- 
tion of the many interests relating to civil justice, must greatly 
depend. The jnniora in the judicial line serve oa Assistant 
Judges, and so becotue trained for the office of District Judge. 

It ia froDi among the District Judges that meu are «*:‘lCT l fed 
for tlie bench of the High Cutirta • and many able and learned 
men have tjeen thug obtained to discharge the duties of these 
tribunala* 

It is impoaoiblo here to describe the rarifid work, besides 
dialrict work, which is done by Corenantod Civd Sorvanta in 
many capacities, os political Residents at Native Courts, na 
haadfl of fiscal departmonta, as Chief CommiagiunoTs of prorinces, 
as Secretaries to Government, as Membem of die ConnoUs, aa 
lieutenant-Govcmors of divisions of the empire, and sometimes 
as Go^'umors of l^eaideaGies. 

There is every hope that the historic traditions of the Civil 
Service in the past will be emulated by the CivU Service in tho 
fntura. AU the weU-whihers of India will pray that tho 
memory of good men deported may enooTLtage the new Civil 
Servants, and that tho spirit of the meat iUustiious of their 
predoceBsont,—of Warren Hastings, of Taignmoutb, of Mount- 
stuart Ephinatone. of Metcalfe, of Macnaghton, of Thomason, 
of Mertins Binl, of Edmonstono, of John Diwreuca,—may ever 
FBSt tipoQ ihoni in their labouiii. 

Next to the Covenanted Civil Service, there is a vury im- 
portont class of officers drawn from the army for oivU and 
political employ, Tliese officers used formerly to be token from 
tho EurepeiM officer of the Native armiea; they are now token 
from the Stafl Corps, The greater port of tho diplomatic or 
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political appointmenta in the country are held by thutn; olao 
many of tho civil appointments in sereml provincos, namely the 
Fanjab, Oudh, Britiah Bnima, Assam, tho CeuLml Frovinecfi, 
Sind and Betar. In these capacities their duties uie tho some 
as those of the Covenanted Civil Eiiervice ^ and all that lias lioea 
stated re^rding that Semoc, is applicable to them alsa They 
have always been most aeahms, able and efBcient; many of 
them, having been origioally chose'n on acconnt of their promise 
of talont, have become emiueotly distinguisLed. Some of the 
beat and greatest names in Anglo-lnditm history have tielouged 
to this very important claas of DdiceTe; each names os those of 
C^ve, Mnnro, hlakulm, Alexander Bnmce, Henxy Lawrence, 
Alark Cubbon^ John Low, James Oiitram, John Jacob, Herbert 
Edwardes, John Ificholson, Ileiiry Unrand. Of these, Mnnro 
became Govecaor of Madras, Malcolm Governor of Bombav, and 
Dnrarid Lientemmt-GoveniQr of tho Panjab, Many of tlmiu 
Hurvive, either in retiromoDt, with names destined hereafter to be 
inscriLed on the rolla of history, or in active aervioe, with abili ties 
capable of prosorving the brightest traditions of their profeBaion. 

There are otliar claases which, tliongh not having the oftickl 
style of covoDouted, ore yet under covenant with the Govern¬ 
ment, having been sent nut from England tindar this con* 
dition. These classes bavs of late yoaie grown mnch in 
imjnrtance, and their membeta am now titling plac£fl of oon- 
seqnenoe in the ptiblk service Such are the educational 
officers, generally graduates of the univeisities of the United 
Kingdom, to whom practically is entrustiid the management of 
the national edmatiou. Such are the Civil Eugioeere, trainiMl in 
the Eoyol College of Civil Engineering at Coopers' Hill, 
Such lire the Forest offlears, despatched from England, after 
having bean profesrionally instruetorl m the forest »:hoola af 
Fiance and Germany. Such are the scientific offinmre, geologifits, 
botanists, chemists, meteorolo^ts, aj^ronomers, appointed from 
England. 

The Indian Medical ServiM has been in part employed with 
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the Native Army find ita meml>er3 have heretofore been military 
ofBcem, But itg largest and moat impGiiaut employment; haa 
been among the eivil officers ami employea of the GovemmeDt, 
and Rmoug the Natives, One of its highest foactions Ims been 
tlia ednoatiati of the Natives as medical man and medical 
praetittoners. At the Presidency towim of Calcutta, Madruj^ and 
Bombayp its meml^ers have an e^tensivo private practice, not 
only among their own countrymen, but aho among the Natives. 

It fundsbea to Govemment ekilled advisers in oveiy^ bnmch of 
aanitation. It conlrihtiteB largely to the advancement in 
India of tliose scieuces whieb are cognate to its own work ■ 
in botany especially it has hold a distingnislied idocei It liaa 
raised tho British character in the esthnation of the humbler 
classes of the Nativea, by reason of philEmttropy sciontihtudly 
directed in petfonuiiig surgical operatioos, and in suf^erintending 
charitable dLsponsaries. Its influence with the TnidLUe and 
upper dosses of Nativea is consirlerabln By recent ammge^ 
ments it will be rdimod of its military work, and will be 
devoted to those civil dutifis for which it is so signally cjniiliGoi 

Tlie several Corps of Engineers in Intlin were separate bodies 
until tlie amalgtiiiuitionef the forces of the East India Company 
vTth the Boyal Army. They contained as high an aveingfl pf 
talent aiul capadty, and as many shilling lights of the pnblio 
Brondee, as any corps thnt ever eiistetL The names of some 
of itfl menjbeia will live In Anglo-Indkn histoiy, soch names 
as Proby Cantlej and Baird Bmith in the North-wostem 
Provincea, Ihjbert Napier (now Lord Napier of Mhgilula) xmd 
^Uoxonder Taylor in the Panjab, Arthur Cotton and Andfiranii 
in Madias, Haig in the Central Provinces, Michael Xennedy 
and Fife in Bombay. 

The position of the civil engineei^ under their covenonta has 
been alreacly mentioned. They now ennstitnto the larger 
numl^er of the officer sening in the Department of Pul>L[c 
Vk arks, a branch of the servieo which has grown rapidly of late 
yoftra owing to the extension cf canals and the construction of < 
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raiivayB by the State, Although the Government b atri’inii^ 
to educate the Natives for the prefe^ion of civil cngineeTing, 
BtOl lit tlie present tiiue^ the employment of a larj^e number of 
Europeans m nece 5 ^ar 3 " in thb profegsiunp imd for lui indefirtite 
period the direction of the great public works must renmin in 
European ImndB. 

Tlie der^ eouaist maiiily of the Chaplains of the English 
Gmrch in the service of Govemiiient who minister aiuocg 
Europmri swldiery^ and among all the servants of the State both 
civil and military, also of Preabyterinn Ministers and of Eoman 
Catholic pTiesta who attend to tlie troops and other establish¬ 
ments of their respective communiLiea. They constantly visit 
the hospitals of the European troops, and accompany the forces 
into the field on active servioe. They also visit the numerons 
civil atation^ ecattered over the ccmntiy, but their scanty number 
is dtogathcr too few for snch e,vtciiaive chaTges;; coBseqnently 
societiefl are formed for bringing out additional clergy from 
England. The Bishops of the EngliBh Church were three in 
nanibcT] two more have been recently odded^ a^ it was found 
necessary to strengthen the episcopate by reason of the grow¬ 
ing needs of the oommnnity. The Bishop of Calcutta is also 
metropolitan in India Among these prelates tlicre have h&m 
sevomi who exerted an elevating inducnce on the and 

the comtnunity. Tlio tnmnorica of Bbhope Heber* WiLson* 
Cotton, Milman, ontl ArchtiBacon Pmtt^ are reverently and 
cfiectionutoJy cherished* 

Tlierc is n lai^^ class of European officials who are tetmed 
nneovenanted^ U> distinguMi them from tho coveuantecL They 
me not so numerouB as they once were, owing to the compe¬ 
tition of educated Natives for tlio numeruus miniateriid ap- 
pointmenta which may be designates! os derkships. And in 
sdttmtions superior to mmistorial appointmenui, the policy of 
tlm Guvemment is to employ Natives as much eis posaiblo. 
Still, Europeans, uncovenanted> are laigdy employed in severtd 
important branches, especially the Financial department, the 
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PdicOp the special bmnches of roveDne siich aa salt and opioiUp 
and in many cithiir miaccUaneoua capadtiiCB. Some of them 
havnj been employed in the admiuistmtive ^rk of diatriots in 
tlie Fanjafa and other provinces, and Lave there Bometuuea -won 
diatinctioiL The mice Tegerding furlough and pfuision have of 
late years been greatly moditiod to their advantage. 

The flame remarks apply to the class of East Indiane or 
Enraaianfl, Their homo ib in India itselT, *nd they sufi'er more 
and more &om the compotitioa of the Xetivos. Thia diHod- 
vnntiige hi r^nite inevitablo; hnt tliey are Btiiving to oountel^ 
Mt it by improved education. They Trill dotibtloss succeed in 
maintaining their position in the country; bat it is to be 
fonred that the Btmggle will bo honL Many of tiicni have 
served the btate with necfulnefts and honour in "varioiis 
capocihies; some of them have also been diatinguishod. 

UTie description, thus given of the official European classes 
in India, would by itself convey but an imperfect idea of the 
European community, which Donsuts largely of non-official 
clsflncfl. 

Even those Indian regions most favoured by climate, such 
as the mountains of the Hitnalftyaa and of the Nilgiris, have 
failed, and probaldy will ever foil, to afford a field for British 
coloniaatiom The British eontjueror will never establish colooiee 
of his countrymen in India, as Alexander catablished coloniee 
of his Greets in Asia. EepHitcd attempts at such colonization 
on the port of British petiplc have proved unBucceashi]. It 
seems doubtful whether tlie cluldreu, of European parents hred 
in India, could be reared at nil after two or threo generarionfl. 
The idimete is unfRvouinble to childmo. even of European 
parents bred in Europe, after five years of nge. EnglLsli parents 
am, as^ a lulo, aiuuous to send their children to England for 
education. The circomstaneea of India ore unsnilable to 
es lebounng men. 

Still, non-official Europeans in India have been, and will 
wntintie to be, nnmeionji and influtmtial. The beginnings of 
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British rnl6 in India were Bactoriea and Battlements, not only 
at the tbrea Preaidaiicy tOTrna of Calcntta, Madina and Bombay, 
but at many places in the inteiioi. These establisliineiitfl Iuito 
been dosed bog ago, but the three Preaidency towns have 
grown into centrea of empire and of trade under the leailetahip 
of F-iirepo nna j ijiitl take rank among tho populous ciiiea of the 
world It has been wdl said of tlnsa cities that, unlike so 
many Indian capitals in the past, they are nut merely courts 
and campi which perish Eiftei a revolotion, hot are founded 
on the lasting intereats of cotmnercs; Although the Natives 
aotjuire a large and incresaing abare in the trwle with foreign 
cuuntriea, still mueh of that trade remains in Europeuu hands. 
Though many of the new and advancing induBtrics have fallen 
under Native management, many abo are tmiler European 
guidance} and the mfluv of Enropean capital is cunstonti JTot- 
■withstaniliiig the improvement in the atamp of Native lawyers 
and the rise of the Native Bar, the Native fluitors still employ 
Eti»1isb lawycis and hairistere in most of the important causes 
before the High Courts of Judicature, At Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay the Engltsh Bar has always formed an important 
institution, and is Ttsing into influence at several centres in the 
interior of the ccuntiy. 

Somo Enxopean firms in the PreBidancy towns have anccumlied 
to the disasters which appear to be of periodical rccurrentse in 
an age when speculaban plays too great a p&rt- Of tlnifle firms 
which remain, the heads and some of tbe puTtnem reside in 
England more tlion formerly; and the businesa in India is con- 
seijuently entniated moire to agents. The meichants of person^ 
weight and individual ominonoe, though still happily nunieroua, 
are not quite bo abundant as they used to be. It is commonly 
amd that the nic-c of merchant princes ie (Ummished, althongh 
the number of Europeans engaged in tiuda has increased. 

Nationolitiijs, other thim British, have always been represented 
in the mercantile community, and have of late bome on incruosing 
pioportioti to the wide. The French aw not bo nmneroua oa 
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tlidj auce the Anjatrians, the Italians and the RuBsium 

appear bat rfightly; but tha Germans are fast growing in 
importance and the Americana we rearing their front of enter¬ 
prise. Added to tliese^ the Greeke^ the Armenians and the 
Jews now included in the En gliah-apeak i hg cDnimTinity, all 
istyoy much mcrcantUa repute and entitle Calcutta and Bcmbaj 
to the name they love to claims that of the hall of aU nations. 

The Chambara gf Commerce, long oetEblislied at these great 
centres, are the principal organa of European non-offidal 
opinion in the country, and are repertories of commercial intcl- 
ligcnco. They are represented in fcho several legialaturee by 
memhera whom the Government chooses from their iKKly. 
They express Native as weU as European ^ntimeats; they are 
the chief, though not the sole, interpreters qf independent 
opinion to the Government; they raise their voice qji many 
matters iiacal, economic and dnanciaL The patriotism of their 
sentiments and the acctimcy of their extensive information 
aecure ba them the willing attention of the Government. In 
grave emergendcs, demanding the oTganization of public charity^ 
they am lookctl np to aa tbe lemleiu of independent action^ 
and they nnfoiliiigly enaot a worthy part. 

In Bengal the European indigo-plftnters once formed a 
very important closa^ owning brood aeiee, possessing largo 
leasehold interesta and dwelling in fine country-seats, Bnt 
the properties wertJ idtally affected by the agrarian troubles 
of 1860, and the owners have for the most part passed away. In 
Bchar, however, they still survive; tlioir busy factories, exten¬ 
sive catabliahmcnta, picturesque bousra, gardens and parks 
conutituto some of the most remarkable and intereafeing aighta 
in that ptuvince* During the crisis of the famine which 
threatened the safety of province in 1874, their services in 
ubtammg tnmepoTt for the importation of grain by the Govem- 
mentt for the support of the people in danger, was os beneficial 
to the pnbUc interest as it was hDuonrahle to themselvea. 

It is M tea^pknterB and coffee-pkiLteM that Europeans, 
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chiefly British* huve happily iRoreaaeti m lodla. They 
have now covered, or are covering*, with their plantatioiis, tluj 
filcpei] of the mountaina which liejn, in Asdumt, a portion of tho 
hilJa Iwnnding Bengal on the east, the tettitory ceded by the 
Blioton States the gneater part of Darjiling and British Sikhini, 
ninoh of the Kunman proyipcOp the north' of Hin drw tjin some 
of the Kangra valleys in the Panjab, and to the aonth many 
poftione of the Nilgiri section of the Western Ghat moonteins^ 
including vaUoys^ slopes and ridges in the State of Curg, tho 
district of WyniLad and the lungdom of Travimcore. in many 
of these plantationSj they have introdneod steam machiaery 
and many acxentilic appliances. They offer a good occupation 
to younij men froiu England, who ora preparsfl to imdergn 
n thorough appreutieeship in the business^ and to master tho 
details of the work. But experience has shewn that the manage¬ 
ment of the plantation, and the preparation of the tea or the 
coffee for market, constitiito a difficult profession, and demand 
a pnifessional training. It wiis tho wMit of this knowledge, 
at tJie outset, which contributefi to the many failures which 
occurred. Those, wdio witness the sueceaa which is now apparent, 
would little imagine, unless they Bfcndied tho history of many 
concerns, how much capital was dissi{iiited in the beginning, 
how mnny fortunea were impaired, how many hopes were 
ttTccked, Many of these disEi^ra, however, inculcated leHsans 
from which those, who came aftetp have judiciously proEt^^ 
It IS to bo ho{»cd that in future these concerns w^Oi have 
an unbroken career of prosperity, educing many of the l:>cst 
qualities of the Anglo-Sejcon, suppoiting the pioneers of civili¬ 
sation in regions previoualy unoccupied and afforeUng an outlet 
for some of tlie superabimdEint and unemployed energies of 
England. 

The Anglo-Indian newspaper press, as an mstitution, has 
always flourisbeil It drculates not only among the Eurojiean 
community, hut also among the educated Natives. Indeetl 
fn>m it, the Natives gather leugely their ideas regfudijig public 
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xQRtteK imd politicftl The Eiiropeanfi also pay much 

Tegard to it, nlthongh they read the ne^^Bpapora from England 
aa well It criticizes with the utmost freedom imd inde¬ 
pendence the policy and proceedings of the government in 
India, and spares no pains to present inforomtion ceUectefl 
from tdl parts of the^empira. It obtains oontribntiona from all 
sections of the European comintinitj^ indtiding tho official 
classes. Some of its contribiitorQ have held M^h offices under 
Goyemment, 04 the State permits its servanta to conanunioato 
their thoaghta and their knowledge to the newspapers, on the 
condititm that they avoid matters of a conSdential or contro- 
Torsial natnre, nr topics that may be otherwise objectionable, 
and rather encomagea them to pnbUflh compositions which may 
promote the cause of edcncc or cnliirge the bonntla of know¬ 
ledge. The prose also endeavonra with much success to lay 
beforo its readers all the newest intelligence of the day, in Europe 
tmd in other parts of the world, together with the snbstmico of oil 
the most interesting diseiissiona and the best-reasoned opinions 
in the Englifih prints. It e^cerdscs real indnence, and ia of 
mttch nae and sasistonce in the govemiaice and maiiagemcnt 
of the country. Its editors enjoy political consideratioii, and 
among them there have been several, now either deceased or 
ledred, who in iheir day wars among the leading minds of 
tho coTintry and wore omaments of currant Anglo-Indian lite¬ 
rature, namely John Marshman, Meredith Townsend^ George 
Smith, J* O'B. Saunders, Dr. Bmst* Eobert Knight, J. M. 
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KATtrE fllATES. 

RelatJoiLB of the S^tabSH with, tha Eritifih of 

Kuti TQ Aavumi^iu dnriiig wnr af the lautiniag — Ordfr of the Staf of India 
—Imperial uaeniblage at Dfllhl^Viiit of the Ftince of Wnlia^^ALdvnii- 
tjigfsa tq Ui$ fitrtn edotoDH of Nuttre StiiEoa—Education of fonng 

IJatiTe Frlooefl—Latemal adlminliitMtiEhi of SLatee-^ — Thmif miliToiT 

foroefl —Mcnticm tf Itu^fcst Statee^The Nizam of the DcsocaD"™Jan^iB'H 
oud OMhmi>— Protected E^ikh Slatce—Eajput Prinoes—Miiluiatta Priiw^ 
Sisiihia, Holfcor and tho Crackwar—The IMnisesg of Bho|»l^—TraTanoofo 
— relltical importance of the l>ecOaa — Myaore—Kingdcrai of Nai*!— 
Khun ol Khokt—Enuneat Natire Staleameix 

TfTE Ifativa States oonstitiite a political entity af magni- 
tncio in the Indian Empire. In round nmnbere they have an 
auat of lialf a million of square milee and a population of fifty 
mfllions of eonls. The Emm total of thoit revenues oannot 
l>e preciBoly stated, but may probably eicoecd fifteen -raiUimB 
Bterling annually. Though sovoreignB in their own dominions, 
they are all more or less under the con trol of the BritiBh Govem- 
tnent, 03 atizeroin and paramoont power. In acunnlimcfi with 
eiEisting tnsatiofl^ some of them are potentates enjoying much 
consideration, whilo ntliers are hardly diadiignishable from fendal 
barons. They have had the most diveroe rdationfl with England 
in past times. With some of thorn, the pure nniror of English 
friendship has uever been dimmed or sullied from the begin- 
nitig; with others, it has been at one time shattered, and ita 
fnigmcnts have been afteruTuda reunited. With some, the 
English connection him been an unbroken series of alliances» 
services, mwarda and conccesions, all thauMully rememberedA 
To nthem, former collisioue with English power have left 
ungracious memorieg now laj^ng into oblivion* Whatever 
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their past circmnstaDees may hnve been, they are nil coq- 
aeioua tiuit their Jeatinies are liiLkeJ with thcnae of England, 
and that there is a cororannity in intereat^ in peril and in 
Bofety^ bet’ff'con tliemselvea tmd the supreme authority^ 

’WTien the mutimea Hnddenly brolce oat in 1857^ the conduct 
tif the Kative i$tivcn;igner and the attiLade of their were 

watched by the Engliah vnlh anxiety- Hod theae Native 
powem turned against the piimnotLiit power, and sided with 
the znutineciB, the flainea of revolt, which lilazed over so 
many diatricte, would have enveloped the whole empire. In 
lliat moment, though aome of the States^ m diatinguiahahlo 
from the aoveteigna, did mialiehave, though sometimea their 
trxKKpft joined the nintmeers and their vnsflals rel^eUed, yet 
almost all the sovereigna personally, together viith their nala- 
tiuns and retainera, displayed a Irm allcgianoe. Herein they 
acted according to the msdnet of Belf-presemtioii, being con¬ 
vinced that tliey would be Imricd in the tnina of the Britieh 
Government if it should folL Ncverthelass, it must be in 
generoeity admitted that they gave full play to noble and 
loyal ficntimenta* They rendereil a priceleaa servioB to the 
British causey, at the moment of its extreme deprtjsrioii. They 
deserv^ed thoap as they will ever deserve, to l>e eatoemed aa 
bulwarks of imperial stability^ and as couserviiiivc elenieuta 
in a coimfety where subveraive and explosive forces may at 
times burst forth. Enjoying an undisturbed esiUtcnce under 
an all^protccting power, they are the natoral fora of revolu¬ 
tionary diaturbauco. 

They were apprehensive lest the British Govemment 
shnuld refnse acknowledgment of tbeir right to adopt heirs 
and Hiicceasota, in event of Uneal desrandanU failing. An dea- 
cendante arc not unftequsmtly wanting in these old fraiilies, 
it beenme very important that the principle of adoption ahould 
be permanently recognised, becaulie in ihe aliscuce of such rocog- 
nitiont any State might, on the demise nf the sovereign without 
male issne, revert or escheat to the paramount power. All fears 
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on tMfl ac^unt were set at rest hy a dccrBse cif iJig British 
Government in 1858, SEtnctioning tJie right to ntlopt according 
to the TTindn and Muhammadan institntea. The decree vus 
communicated to every Native imd to every Chief who 
wifls held to be governing his own territories. This meamre 
was carried when LofI Can n fug was Oovonjor-tjoneml* and 
has caused IrngniJit memories to gather rouDd his namei 

Thfl creation of the Order of the Star of India has produced 
B moral eflect upon the Nati^ne princes and chiefs, wliinh time 
will serve to strengthen more and more. This measure^ so 
gmcioiiBly int^ded, cements their relations with tho British 
Grown, elevates them in the eatImatiQii of thrir subjeeta and 
associatea thain with the British fuactionariea, ns mombera of 
the same Order, in a fnitemity of honour. The favour of the 
Sovereign, respecting admission to the Oidar^ is most higlily 
prized among them; and Ita in^tgnia are worn by theiii wth 
pride on all public occasions. 

Tim visit of the Tlukc of Etlmbuigh to Indk in 1870 was 
loyally accepted by the Native States, and by Indisn Britlah 
snbjects, as a mark of fEivonr shown to the nation. 

The fealty and loyalty of the Native States have been 
fitrcngthencEl, their Oriental aenae ef graudenr gmtihed and their 
imnginAtivo faculties stimulated by the addition of the iui|H!rial 
style to the titles of the British Sovereign, and by the gmeioua 
viait of the heb'apparent to the British Crewm The vMt of 
the Prince of Waleg was regard&i by them vm most auspicious^ 
and produced great good among thciu and their subji^^ta. 
It constitutetl, in their eyes, a fresh tie, hindiTig them indb- 
solnbly to the British Crown and natioiL The augnst pn> 
ceodings, connected with it, will ever bo rememliered by them 
and their succesaoni, with pride in tJic pwst, and with hopeful- 
new for the fntum 

The State ceremonials at the Imperial Asaemblagn at Delhi 
an New Tear'a Day of 1877* were held Ijefore the largest gather¬ 
ing of Native aovereigns, princes and chiefe that has ever Iksh 
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scon uuder Bntidli rale, Froltftbly tlmt wiaa never 

equiiHed by any meetiiig of alliea and fL^udatonea aronnd tlie 
oraperor in the brightest diija of the Mogul empire. It left a 
happy impresaioii on the Tnindfl of all present^ and will be a 
minny apnt in thair memories. Its fame apread among the 
many natlonaliti^ of Imlla, and confirmed Lho popular ideae 
reg&n-hng the fijnJ consolidation of tie empiie. It will sarve 
as a landmark in the TeeoUectionfl of many millionfl of men, 

TLe ttppomtment of several Native princea to be Councillora 
of tile Eniptesa^ in ajnjimctioa with eomo of tbe higlieijt Britiab 
fnnctionarieflj Imil an ennobling mlluenco upon the CMeft na a 
body» The BeleeLitm of two among them to Ihj bonoraiy 
Generals in tbe ftritisli amiy wcl^ regarded as a high bononr. 

The creation of the iJidor of the Cro’Hn of India^ to which 
Kadve princesses are odinitteib eiertiftc an elevating in- 
flncuce socially, in a conntTy where the need of such an effect 
was peculmriy folt. 

The Native States anpfJy wme of the imavDidabk dcficknciee 
of a foreign rule, among a jieopk virtiJi whom & TersatDu fancy, a 
paasititi for oxtnrnal dlapby and a apirit of venemticin fur visible 
fikriea, are often pi^domijiant. Tbe citijEons anii the ooiintuy* 
folk gaze with glistening eyes, engor looks and biteujse 
tion, upon the glitter of chivalrio pageontiy and the jKunp of 
eastern royally. The middle and upper dosses itgaid the regal 
or feudal spectacles with an enthnaiastic pride which cotiTti- 
tiites the nearest approach to patriotism of which they are. us 
yet, ca|Hbl& It ia notewarthy that these sentimetits are fdt 
aa much by the Natives, who are British subjects, as by tliLise 
who are aubjocta of the Native Sutes. Cotmidemtemss and 
gracionaaeiia, on tlie port of the British Oovemment 
the Native Statea, are popular in the British domiatoos. Harsh¬ 
ness or undue severity, on tbe port of the Bridsli Government 
towards the Native States, would l>e unpopular in the British 
temtoriea, and would eicile unfavourable comment among tiio 
educated Narives especially. 
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The Xativc Statea opeiate m i«i iiDp&rLd anfety-vijvfl ta 
rdeaw seveml kinds of discontent ’wdiich would othtnwiso be 
pent tip in the BT£tdi3!i territories^ and, failing to find any yenl* 
might bmiat forth injiirioiifily. PersooB who cannot meet wiEli 
any scope under a fomigii rale, who ora too proud to submit to 
a aystem fashioned upon nioficm prinjcipleft^ and are yet too 
innately oetive to nsmain without some eruplo3'meiit good or 
evih can always discover somo congenml sphere under the 
Native rulers. Miiny introctable characters who, if restricted to 
BritLsh cantres of political influence, w'ould theniselvee become 
agitated and would communicate their agitation to others^ may 
resort to Native courts and capitals, whete^ though nut innocuous, 
they are not so noxious as tliey might otherwise have beem 
Thus, as it were, uinny acrid humours of the imperial body are 
drawn ott' from ita vital parts to its remoter members. 

In the goldeu age of the Hindu polity, many of the Native 
States were rnled on a patruircbal system ’with paternal 
benevolence, and were founded on ftlinl obedienca. Even the 
Midiammailon perio^l was adorned by many instaocas of states¬ 
manlike administmtiom But during the diirk night of all- 
pervading disturbance before the dawm of British ascendency* 
these States, with acarady any exception, groaned under utter 
raisgovernmeut. Out of the cluios, hideous forma of crime, like 
Thagi, evolved themselves. Though the more aolimit of theac 
e^ila were roptiiBaed after the establishment of British control, 
yet much miarale continued^ the English being too much hxiaied* 
in reducing their own political household bo order^ to note the 
administrative shortcominga of their feudatories. Of recent 
years, however, the Native States, though not uctuallv forced 
to follow the lead of the paramount power, have yet felt 
the constraimng power of moral compulsion, and have been 
moved by a worthy ambition to emulate iiuprovemonts which 
are sanctioned by the highest axamplc; Consequently they 
have imitated, with mom or leas fidelity, most of the reforms 
inlrodut-ed by the British Government, for instance, judicial 
organization, education, sanitation and public works. In some 
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mpccts, for instance, tie mnnagoment of tJie lanJ reTenue, 

they liuve followed the Ery^liali in nd n y itin g the reatilEa of 

"VVeatern wisdom fo the pecuLiaiitiea of Eastern society. In 

atrniiging cnstoms nniotis, acocptiag commercial redpiudty ntnl 

lelinquishing transit duties, they have evinced a himlable 

readiaesa to fall in with the ways of imperial unifomity. 

In stamping out barharons and mhumau practices, like self- 

immolation of widows and female infontiinde, they have obeyed 

the dictates of civilized morality. 

Thus it has come to pass that many of the iffative States 

ore comparatively wdl-goTcmotL Some of them, indeed, are 

indicated by ecanomists as rivalling the British temtoiiea in 

prosperity, and by phiknthropiata os emulating the British 

Govcmnioot in the dilfosion of popular contentment. The 

praise, aeconlwl with justice to Xative States, has sometimes 

operated to the disponigoiueut of British rule. If Native rule 

is BO good, how, it is askod, am the Rridsli rule fjc evincing 

its superiority i In fact, however, it is from their etmtact with 

the British tliat the Native nilm have beaime what they now 

ore. Nevertheless, if those independent Europeans who have 

long resideil in Native territory, or those Engbshineq who are 

Gc^irnDt of both Briliflh and Native rule, weTO to be ques- 

tlooed, there would be a propondemnee of testimony in favour 

of tbe British system. The opinion of Natives would be still 

more viJuahle, were it not clouded with a natural and excu- 

eable partiality. However wide may be the popularity of the 

British Government* many af its subjects imagine that their 

lot wnuld be happier and better under Native rule. Tliere 

are many, who sigh for some regime that in its essence shall 

be national. Still, experience has shewn that whenever, in 

adjusting the boundaTies of d<HnmIonfl, or in exchanging 

territories, the English officers have hod to propose the transfer 

of ^illagea or districts, from British to Native rule, they have 

received remonstrances ftom the Nutives concerned. Sometimes 

these remonstTances have been conched in such langnuge of 

dismay as impUed the slooerest flntteiy of British rule. 

* 
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Thu British GoTeminent wisely seizes every opportunity of 
educating mider its own auspioas, young Ifativo priiicea. Seveml 
sovereigns, now reigning, Lave in their youth been thus 
educated. In the next generation, almost every prince will 
have been educated ufter the Europfsan method, either by 
pnvate tuition in the pahux;, or at institntiona established for 
yontliB of princely degree. 

Some of these institutions, such rs that at Ajmore for the 
kingly funuliea of Rajpotana, or that at Rajkot in Kathiawar 
for the chiefs of wagtem India, have been dignified with a 
cnlle^te status. English lias been spontaneously chosen hy 
the Native States as tho language for their diplomatic eorra- 
spondence with the Britial, Government These ciicniustances 
induce the chiefs to regard themselves as alumni and the 
panunount power os the almn mater. 

Tho Native sovereigna and their odvisora are skilful in raising 
the utmost amount of revenue, with the least [wssihle trouble 
to tlie people. The average rate of revenue per head of tho 
population will generally be found higher in the Native 
States than in the British terxitorioa. This will be regarded by 
the admirers of Native rule aa a proof of its superiority. It is 
partly due to the greater flejiihilily of the Native system, which 
quolily is often more profitable to the Bicbeqner thim the 
rigidity of tho British method. But it should bo OLeepted 
as a proof that, at least according to an oriental stamlaid, tho 
British taxation is mild and modemte. 

Many of tho Native States, notably the Protected Sikh 
States, the Eajputana States, some of tho Central Imlia 
Stato, the Baroda State, and othera Lave been greatly 
enriched by the Britifih railways which posa through their 
territoriefl; no demand haring bean made upon them by 
the Biitiab Government on that account. Some Native sove^ 
reigns, as Uie Nizam, Sindlua and Holkar. have fuiniahod 
funds for the construction of raUwaya in their dominions. On 
tlie other hand, it is to be remembered that the Rajput States 
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modu gnait couceasionu u> the wisLes of the Biitiflh Govcmnieiit 
Tespectiu;T cusbima arrangeineiita with which the railwnyg 
wiom comiecteEL In cbbos wheie Britinh canala have paaged 
through Native States, such os the new canal from the Satlej, 
a oontnbution has boea given hy the States. 

In civil expenditure, the Native States are for {Jie moat 
part careFul and economicaL They shew a politle profusion 
in all thut relates to the functions of the priesthood, the 
rfiligions observances and the popular festirala. 

In tlieir niilitaiy expandituro they sometimaa potaist in an 
extravagance which la injimous to the commonweal. Tliey 
(generally employ a large nnmlier of nntmined man, whore a 
much smallar number of well-disetpliiied men would auBice. 
They sometimes uiumLnin foreeeat a strength which might, under 
some eoucei^tible circumstances, prove embamtasing to their 
own States oa well os to the pmmonnt power. Some few of 
them Tufisoss arsenals and magazines, also fectories for 
guns, powder, nmis and ammunition. The armament of the 
Native States ia a matter needing Mratchfulness, but is a very 
delicate aubject for the paramount power to approach. The 
British Govemmeut does, however, what it judkiously can, in 
suggesting a policy of reductiDn. The Native States liave some 
difficulty in reducing their military ostabliahmeota, oa such 
rodnetious are r^gardtsl os invidioua, and are’ very unpopular 
"^th certain soctioua of their people. If such nienaures were 
hastily or harahly undertaken, some disturbance would pndiably 
ensue. Still, it would be well if these foicea were fewer than 
they actually are. Experience haa shewn tluib they cannot 
alvraya depended up>n, when the British territoriea are 
eerioualy disturbed, ereu though their sovereigns and masters 
are loynl to the British cause. In the war of the mutinies, 
however, the troops of the Janunn and Cnahmir State, and of 
the Protected Sikh States were loyal, and fought in the field 
on Ihc Britiah side. TJuring the recent Afghan war. a cjon* 
flidenble Iwly of these troops, belonging to the Native States 
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of tho Panjab, ware Jespatcted into tha field, and did m\uSh 
Useful serrico ub the noitli-weat f^atiur. TLese Xatire 
States sent their cuutiii^iits witli the utmost akority, uid 
the troops beluiTed wok Tho moml and political effect of 
this movement wm comidemlde. The Native States, also, 
from all parts of the empire JoyaUj offered to place tbair 
. forces ftt the diapoaul of tho British Goi-emment on that 
oocaaion. 

Favoiuttblo os thia pictmie of tho Native States may Eeeni, if 
compared ^ith that of former tiniea, jret it would ba iilcomplete 
without flome mfeieneo to each of the principal States. 

The Nisam'a dominions have, for nearly a whole generation, 
been governed by an oiainent Mnhoiuinadau fitateamna, first in 
tlie capacity of miaister of the late Nizam, and secondly as 
co-reguot during the minority of the present NLsam, Tlia 
amelioration eflected within this tune will hardly he roaUsed 
by any. save tJioae who are acquainted with the many 
canters which eat into the heart of that hapless State. The 
Arab merceuaries, nominally the servants, but really the 
masters of the Nizam, prafeaacdly his guard, but in action hia 
contTolJara, have been brought within a manageablfi compa 3 ». 
Rich districts iiavc Iwen mscued {vom the avmictotis grasp of 
mflitoiy diiefa, U> whom they had been mortgaged in socuri^ 
for arraora of pay due m the troops. The RohiUan. who 
prowled about the country in herds like htmgiy wolves am 
resting in enforced quiet. The mob at the capital. Hydoraho.1. 
once a aocthing and surging mass of devilry, hos been cowed 
and quelled. A regular adminlatmtion in civil affaire has been 
introduced throughout the coimtiy. Them has been formed a 
class of Native admiirntmtura of indcpemlenca in character, 
fertility in resource and vigour in conduct Something k 
effected for public education, medical aid to the sick, and 
repairs of Toads. Though a rt^or settlement of tlic land with 
its mvenuea and tenures, after the British modd, has been hut 
partially introduced, yet maiy stepa have been taken in this 
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direction, eapecially Mitli a view of rendering the land-tcii 
cqni table and moderntei. The ortiGckl lakes for Imgntioti, which 
abound in stuine parte of tho Xizam'a dommions, and which 
attest the enlightemnent of the ITliidii dynasties preceding tlie 
Muhammadan conquest, have been repaired, impeTfeetly perhaps r 
hut still with some degree of efficiency. The State «liip was 
once w'uterdogged with IrTiancial embtLrraasrueots, and wae faai 
sinking beyond hope of recovery. From this catastrophe it 
was saved by the biiemess-llke hrmness of its minister; and 
for a time its fiminces were on the liigh mad to solvency. 
Of lute years, however, there seems to have l>een some retro- 
grassion^ partly by reason of the excessive strength of tho 
military forces which are still retained. Theae forces are far 
beyond the real needa of a State, in which order is preserved 
by ft British Buhsi diary force and a British CoDUngent, Emd 
which is environed by Britiah territory as by a wall, Tlie 
Amb dEJnent in this State should idwEiyB be watchad Tlie 
chiefs at the bead of these Arabiim Ijauds w'ere pure Arubs^ 
of some ability and ambition. Their eons and successors, bora 
of Indten mothers, have a quieter dispo^itrion and are well 
affected. Tho Arab troops, though not so fonnidable as they 
w'ere, are still of importauoo in the Deccan, being superior in 
energy and courage to the iuhubitante of that pro vines. It ia 
very neccssAiy to prevent tbeir ijoing recruited hy the influx 
of coiufudes from Arabia. 

Tl»e sovereign of the oombinefl State of Janmu and Cfishmir 
13 the son of Qolab Sing who played a historic part iu tho 
wars that led to the annexation of the Paujabj and whose trtwpe 
were ranged under British comnmnd dming the memorable 
aiege of Delhi, thereby producing a morEil eHbct on north¬ 
western India. He possesaea leaa statecraft, but more imlight- 
enment, than hifl fiither^ He maintains an army, sufficient 
but not overgrown, imd was ralsafi in 1077 to the hnuorary 
rank of a General in the British army. He succeeds well 
in the manageuicut of his fellow-tribesmen, the Eujpnts of 
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tlio lower Hinuilayan range ■ but is less saocesaful with the 
Muhttinmadiin |)ojjiilation of Caalimir. He Loa long been 
asaockttti witli gracious anti pleasant momori^ in the minds of 
Litnilrcds of EngUsbineii, by reneoD of the hospitable faciliLies 
wMeh be affords to visitois for seeing the sights of Coshmlr. 
But, alas I the Dam e of happy valley so affeotioDately gi v'en to 
Cashmir hy coontleas admirers, can be applied uot^'iiihija to 
its scseneiy oiJy, and not to its inhabitants. Of lute yaam 
epidemic pestilence and desolating famine liBTe wasted half the 
people to death, and driven the remainder to despair, Sel dnm 
has nature in such beauty looked npon tnitn in such misery. 

The group of principalities styled the Prolected Sikh States, 
intervening between Delhi and the Fanjab, were anatebod by 
the British from the jaws of Banjit Sing, when he threatened to 
devour oU his neighbonru. They reDiembered their dcliveietu 
who in turn wore menaced with destruction at the onthnist of 
the nintinisa in 1357, and were among the very first to appear 
in anus on ths British side against the mutineers. TJiey 
detkred that their awords should Iw drawn fur tliat power 
under whose wing tliey had nestled for fifty yearn. In the 
chroniclea of feudal chivalry thuro is not a brightor example of 
fidelity on the part of feudatorica towards their liego, tlmn that 
exhibited by some of these Statos, rattiido, Jhind and Nabbo, 
towards the British suzenun in the darkest daj's of 1857, Ties, 
destined doubtless Ui bo indisaulnble, were then formed Letwoen 
them, Subsertuently tlieso States have derived prosperity from 
the public works, railways and canals, of the Biidab Govern¬ 
ment, and have consolidated their civil administration after the 
fashion of the Punjab territory, with which their own territories 
are so greatly intermingled. They maintain mDitaiy forces 
adequate but not eiceaaiii-e. composed of those mar tini eleuients 
in which the valley of the Batlej aboiinda. Their situation, 
on the national highway of nortbern India, is a commanding 
one. If there !» any Native States in which the administration 
is really comparable witli British rule, they lue here. 
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In the Himalayan region round Simla there is a group of 
Protected Hinda States. These suffered griercraaly under 
Nepulesfl domination upwards of fifty years ago, from which 
they were liberated by the Britiak They Temeoil^at their 
hTwmtorg with a gratitude which finds expression evon in the 
present time. 

A large congeriea of States is fomusd under the name of 
Rajputona or Kajasthanp of which the principal are I 7 dejpur» 
Jyepnr find Jodhpur. These Hajput chiels }mY% next to the 
Brahmins^ the purest Mood in Indin, tn aiitai|uity of descent 
they rank pearled among the Nativo aos^cneigna j the pink and 
flower of lutlian lic?raidry is acknowledged to be with them. 
During tlie onrliet Mnbammadftn invasiciiB they won iniperish* 
able ffluiie by deeds like those of the defenders of Saragossa, 
of Antweqi or of Londonderry; and in tJuut hUl-forLs were 
heaped up iiecatomljs of men slain for tbo fatherland With 
the advance of tho Mogul en]ipiri&, their autonomy was esta¬ 
blished. They ahelteted Akber the Onsat in his infancy; some 
of them gave anltnnoa to the imperial aeraglioa, nnd by raarriagB 
miogled their blood with tlmt at sacceeding Moslem emperors. 
The imnranitiee, secated by them, were contiimonaly enjoyed 
daring the waia and treaties which tenninatad in the estsibliBh- 
ment of British Bapreinacy. During tho war of the mutimBS tJioy 
wufe steaflfaat in their allegiance to a aapremacy in their eyes 
80 beneficcDt. They retain to this day, more thun ony other 
Native States, the original image of Hindu ptjlity, untouched by 
the defacing fingers of modem change. Their adininistretion, 
partly patriarclial partly baronial, has a rengL and rude effioiency. 
During recent years, they have ondored some ineonvcnieiico 
and saanficed Bome prediltjctiona in conforming to the British 
proposals itigimlijig the rerenuea from salt and cuatoma. in 
order to fnlfil the bcheata of the poruTnount power. 

Tlio Msdiratta Bovereignj, in Centrel India, Sindhia and 
Hulkar, hear role over alien clans and vasaals, which difficult 
task thej perform with much considerate circumspection 
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and a Mr d^rce of snccea^. The MoltMttaj liowevAr, in 
Centml India has hut a sliglit hold on tlia local Bojput diiafa 
and the miligcnoua Mbea. In the avient of any grave con- 
junctnie aiiaing, some tronblo in that quarter is to be feared, 
fiimlhia for a long time enjoyed the advantage of having his 
linnnciiil and territorial manogi^ hy a vary able 

nunister. He devotes special attention to Lis military basi- 
neflEi; his troops, limiteil to the number settled by escisting 
arraDgemenLs with the British Govermnent, arc maiiitained by 
him in a fair state of efficieney. In 1^77 the honomry rank 
of a Ooncral in the British army was (x^nferreej upon him. 
Holkar is aaaidnons in personally supervising the management 
nf his revennes and finances especially^ and of his political 
afToirs genemlly : there is no Sativo prince in oil India more 
diligent than he in State business, for which indeed he pos- 
acgaes an aptitude developed by odneation and training. 
Both Smdhiu and Holkar ore much esteemed and respected 
hy the Mahratla subjects of the British Government in the 
Deccan. 

The Boroila Stale compri&es some of the richest tcmtories in 
the omx^Lre* After the death of Khajuie Bao the Gaokwar of 
Barodig whose loyalty to the Briliah Govemment wtia con- 
apicuouflp the ankita of the State fell under mismanagement, 
which led to the deportation of the late Gaahwar Mulhar £ao^ 
and to fiiH detention aa a State prisonGr* An adopted son 
wofl p]ac€ti on the ihrcnc, with thy princess Jouina Boi aa 
Wgont, and a TC:Ty abls ininiaterj ono of tlie best in India, vctiA 
appointed to condnet the nil mfTjifitrationi which is flccordingly 
prospering* 

The State of Bhopal is wdl governed by a Nativo Princess, 
the head of a Muhammadan fimiily whose loyal allegiance to 
the British GoverDinent has been conclusively proved. 

Among tho prmcoB of Bundelkhand, the Baja of Pannah is 
known as on enlightenod nder, and as a man of broail sym¬ 
pathies. Hb territoTy is still famous for iU diamond minea. 
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The State of Bahawnlpiir, on the bank of the Satlq, was 
carefully administered by the Britbli Govemitient duiing tho 
minority of the Nawab, who, after having been duly edncaled 
in the Western manner, has been recently placed in full charge 
of hig territories. 

The kingdom of Travancore, in the aonth, baa an area, very 
fertile, of coast and tnountain, endowed with the choicest gifts 
of natnro and poaecaamg variouB eommarcial adTantogea. It 
inclndea many coffee phwitatioiaa. Its afBrirs were woU mamiged 
by the late ILihnmja recently deceased; ha had been liberally 
educated, and long hiifl the services of a vory able minifitcr. 

The State of Kolhapur, in the Bombay Preaidency, has been 
managed by excellent Native officklH, chosen by the British 
GovemniEnt, during the minority caused hy the latnonted d 4 jath 
of the late Baja while on a visit to Europe. 

In western India tliero are several States of the South 
Malrnitte country which are at pieacnt in a. quiet and orderly 
condition. Some of them have at times Keen centroB of political 
mischief; and in event of a general disttu-bance, attempts would 
proliobly he made to ooimpt their fidelity. 

It is to be remembered that these States adjoin the Deccan, 
where the mind of the people » affected by the past assocktinna 
of Mflhratta rule. The memory Htill survives of the Malirntta 
revolt ngainet the Muhammadans. It is kept alive, in the 
popular imagination, by the sight of the mountains and 
fustnesseg olose at imnd, which rendered that uprising practi¬ 
cable at first and succoasftil at last, and which might, at any 
time, bo tuado the bask of rebellious movemeute, TiaditicuiB of 
this nature are always apt to be perpetuated in mountainous 
r^ons,^ The British Oovurnnient should continue to note the 
dispoaition of tiie Deccan mountaineere, and marit the features 
of the wild territory where they dwell. 

Tlic condition of the clufitcr of States, which form the Kathia- 
w^r peninsula, has g^eat^y ameliorated of lute yearn, and 

order has bean sulistituted for disorder. In some dopartmenta, 
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suet the land reveane, these States adliere to their old ways [ 
hut m other branchoa they adopt eJI tbo iiopTovE^ meihodB 
of the time, and are thiiving apaoe. The same happy account 
may be given of the neighbotmng State of Cntch. 

There are inaJiy lesocr States in irestern ladih, Ftihloiiipur, 
Eadhanpnr, the Mahi Kanta, the Rewa Kanta and nthors, nil in 
a satmfpetoTy condition at present. In some of theni, however, 
trouble has in former timea nri^on, and might again ariBO. 

In noTth-eastem Iniliup the unciviliaed State of Bhotan has 
remained qmet, since its barbaric insolence was ebastieod during 
the last war. The liaja of ILmipur has loyally ce-eperated 
with the British Govemnient in dealing with the distnrhancos 
raised by the frontier tribes, and hits received a Britisb d-ccora- 
tiun. The Raja of Sikhim has become virtnnlly a dependsnt of 
the British Govommeiit. The State of Cnch Bebtir has l>eeii 
managifl] by the British Government dtiring the minority of the 
IhyX who ima h^n well cdncatetL 

Thu Mysore State is shortly abont to bo placed under tlio 
administiution of the Baja on his coming of age. The deter¬ 
mination of the Britiah Govemnieiit to take this atep^ has hfid n 
good utfoct on Xativfl opinion thronghont the enipiiOp and hna 
been viewed with satisfaction by the Native sovereigns and 
chiefe^ The British Govemment has managed the State for 
many yeare with all the advantage of an eiilightcuEd systemp 
anti has striven to tTain up a class of Native adminiatmtors 
who will assist the young Raja in managing his country^ It 
contended in 1877 and 187S, i£ea]oni5ly and hninaiiuly but 
without adequate saccesa, against a sevore famine, which 
aSllcted this territory and was protracted beyond all precedent 
in the records of miirfbrtiinB. It also advanced large sums of 
money to this State during that terrihle time. 

There are two Native States, bordering npon India, which 
by treaty have relatioiiB with the British Government immely 
Neped and Khelnt. 

TJie mountain kingdom of Nepal stretch&s from the malarious 
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forests fringing the base of Uie eastern Hiinala^aA to the -water'- 
shtsds of perennial mow which divide India from Thibet, It 
has been within living memory tbe scene of dynastic broila and 
wLohftalo aiasaacres. The talcs of bloodshed at Katnmndq the 
capital, the snccessian to tbe kingship and the ministership, 
shock the ear of hnmamty, TLia State was for tnanT years 
ruled by a Kative aoldior-statesmon, Jong Behadur, with a rod 
of iron. With him discipline and order were the first objects, 
ratlier than equity and moderatiun. Tlie former, however, 
having liecn pemumently secured, gtadnally led to the intm^ 
dnetion of the latter, until Ida regime became fameil for its 
jnatice. In this instanco, the old hwtive ways were followed, 
and no attempt was nmde to imitate (ho British nmdcl in ci^-il 
affiiira. But in militaiy inattcra the Britiab system has been 
copied with marked eflect, so far as can Iw seen externally. 
If the quahties of the Nepalese army wore to be seriously 
tested, its proficiency Jn the art of war would probably prove 
to be ruBpoctabhi. There is an air of self-rulianw about tlie 
Nei^cse offic™ of itmk, wliioh ia seldom observed in the 
Nati^-es of India in the present age. Such a denieanoiir ia 
the mtunil outcome of the pride with whiuh the Umiteil, yet 
dominant, cl^ of Gorkhaa remember that they subjugated 
atjonginal Himalayan races aupedor to thorn in art, iuduaby 
and civilization, tinngh inferior to them in war. policy and 
organizatioiL But for tliu intervention of the British power 
tbi^ would bavD overrun north^teni India; and in the event 
of any political convulsion they would ro-aaaert tbemsalvea. 
They mamfeat jealou^ «f Engliahmen visiting the outlying 
Jiepaleae territories. The vaUey of Katmandu, Nepal proper, 
whero the British political Eesident U stationed, is freelv tra- 

T But the valley ;hcro 

^0 red Gork^ hve uud wliidi is regarded by them oa the 

the Khan of Khekt have, of kte, 
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been ilMwn. much closer tlian formerly. Id post times, tbc 
Khiui's dealings with his chiefs and Taw«4ilfl weie uiiflatijBfactnry ; 
disputes arose wliicli threatened hia authority -with destruction 
and his realm with anareliy* Since the treaty of 1876, his 
external relatione with the British Go^ertnnent La?e b^n 
satisfoeto]^'^ dml (lie di^enHinns in Lis territories have been 
happily compoaei He and his chiefs have rendered loyal 
co-operation tliroTighont the recent Afghan war. WiLbout 
asking for the aid of British truopa, tliey preaen^ed security and 
order for some months in tlie Bolan Paas, a vitally important 
point in the British military coTnmtinfcations with ssoiithera 
Afghanlfetan. Owing to their good arrangomeuts, under tho 
guidance of the Agent to the Govemcr-Gcneml^ vast qnantitioa 
of British stores and material were conveyed up tlie Pass, 
Mithont any attempt at plunder being mado^ and oven mtliout 
any thefbk occumng. Tlio value of this service on the jjart of 
the Khan and hie State will bo appreciated by those who know 
the troubles which nriso from tJie maraudMig in many partfl of 
the tmnB-Indufl frontier. Hia loyalty and the good mnduct 
of hifl StatOj at that trying timOp have been substantially 
acknowledged by the Government of India. 

From this review it will be apparent that tha Native States 
add strength to tho oastorn duminions of tho English Crown, 
exert an mfluence npoii the peopio of India, and ara wNirthy 
mombem of the Brirish empire. Tliio general advantages to 
the country, arising from tbo existenco of the Native States, 
have been already exjdameJL There Tomiuxifl one special 
advantage^ with the mention of which this exposition may 
conclude. 

A class of Nati™ statesmen is raised up, who have a better 
chance of allowing originality of talent and force of diameter 
than they could possibly have in the territories adininistercd 
directly by the British Govemiocnt. Thna -the ruling mco 
acquire a far hetter idea, than it could othenviBe have had, 
regarding the development of which Native ability is susceptible. 
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and the part which Natives can fill whm thrown on thdr own 
rescmitsea* Many Native Btnteamon Lave bean produced of 
whom the Indian nation may justly be proud, fuid among whom 
may he mentioned Salar Jung of Hyderabad, Dlnkar Bao of 
Gwalior, Madhava Bao of Haroda, Xirpa Itom of Jammu, 
Bandit ManphM of Alwar, Fai£ AU Khan of Kotah, Madho Boo 
Ban'h of KoliiapiUj and Pumia of Mysore* 
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MJtTTRr.il. pnoOREBS OF IIIE KATTVEa 

CcuflUi of tho population—Gnuiual growth of the pccple La oinnbere— 
of doi yot fluatoin incrHumis people—Cnlti- 

VAhla w^ts In IllduL itip1 i ■>r atipn. fWjlU lodui to B-riliah OoI-DqIbs 

SafficuDcy of food fapply in Jpila—Her w^allli onder Britlih ctili!— 
HifTTuttaTKiea of numeij, poblic aod priTate, to Etiglani—Outlay of Euglieh 
ca[»ital in Iqdia^WBaltb of former timia aa wHnparinl wiUi the prEseiit*— 
Ceipital largely occamoIaiDd by the Natfreap—lacrcaae of Reuoni 

why Itiaia Is jiiferitif"^ WMtem tutiimi in wefllth-^MMtraMM of 
the poor—Public opinlou regwtlitig material inaproyement*—IcdaBtrial 
employinfltitH-^Geiieral ootulltltjii of the KativH. 

The ot tho countjjp the principal objecta of interest 

therein, the European commiuiityf and the S^ative States, having 
been hrielly described, it becomes Decaaeaiy to approach the 
very important topica relating tso the condition of the Kative 
popnlation in the Britisb temtoriea 

Thoughtful Englishmen, though they can hanUy be fanuliar 
with a coemtry so dishmt and so pecnliar as Indie, feel a con- 
acientiona and benevolent interest in the welfare of tha Indian 
people. Ab they cannot become peraonidly cognisant of a 
Bubjeetp so va^t in its component parts jet so minutu in Its 
details, they are content to leave the managmnenb of it, for the 
most part, to responsible eoeperts whose tninda, from youth to 
age, am dedicated to this purpose. It is posaihle for them, 
however, to entertain, evitioe and isxpress a determination that 
every effort shall be exerted for the gpod govermuent, the ad¬ 
vancement and the cmliiation of India j imd this they do 
efFectnally. Such a determination on their part produces an 
elevating influence on public opinion in England itnelf. It 
operates powerfully on the dispoaition of the Etig lighmen 
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engaged and employed in India, spurring the slothful, firing the 
aiubitioiw, eucoureging tho dejected. Ifc affects tlia sentiiJenta 
of the Natives, causing Uietn to lieHeve that there exists in 
England a gracitias Sovereign, an august senate, a sympathetic 
petiplc. It makes thorn, feel that there are, in England, many 
who cure for their fellow-subjects in the East, who listen to 
the cry of the distpesaed, who attend to any grievance that 
may be reasonably urged, who burn for any wmng that may 
be done. Thie belief is growing stronger year by year in the 
Native mind, premoting its contentment, settling its convictions 
and cstablighiDg itd 

The thought, then, regarding India, which are uppermost in 
the minds of Engliahtnen, relate to the progress of the Natives. 
Such pregrass ia mental and moral, os well os materiaL It may 
lie considered first in ita material asj>ecl;. 

The population of India is much huger than that of any nation 
in Enrepe or America, and exceefls the population of any country 
in the world except China. Hence anxiety ia often felt lest the 
resourees of India abould some day prove unequal to eo hea%y a 
pr^ure and so severe a stuUn, lest tEe people should grew too 
thickly on the cultivablo land, leat pmuperUm should arnw and 
spread. For the due consideration of this prohlem. some 
kuowlLilgo ia essentiftl as te whether tho population during the 
nineteenth century' is greater or loss than during the preceding 
centuries, whether it is increasing fast under British rule, 
whether it la likely to increase in tho immediate future and 
whether, in event of Buch increase, it will readily find subsistence 
within tlio limits of the country. Unfortunately, fitadstica of 
tlie population were never collected by the Native ndere in any 
wlequate manner; and no proper light is threwu upon this 
fundamental matter by the arehives of Native rule. At the 
commeucemeuL of British rule, the primary importance of 

^ P®*ple was never perceived or was quite over¬ 
looked. Gsnerutiou after generutioa of English oJficiala passer! 
away, without anything l«iiig recorded beyond vague nr imperfect 
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egtiumtfta of tlie populatloii. It wna tlionglit ttot to inake a 
census of tlie ampLrep or e>’Oii of a proviiice aopamtel^j would 
excite tlte feais of a timi d and auBpicioiia people anti might even 
cao^ some civil distuTliiiiiee, Tlic first aUspfl towards making 
a eensna were takon twenty-five ycur^ ago in north-weatern 
India; the example waa followed iinst by one province tbeo by 
another \ aiiti in 1872 the first cenans of all British India wa3 
made. It was effected without any opposition on the part of 
the people., A retrospect of British rule during the ninoteonth 
cjentmy causes us t^J wonder why so esacntial a measure wiui not 
adopted at an earlier time. Had such an enumeration been 
made in each province os soon as poasible after its acquisiticiUp 
and then for the empire as soon as tha British conquests and 
dominions assumed imperied propnrtioiiBi hiwl also a fresh enuine- 
ration bean made from time to time and its results compansJ 
with previooa enumerations^ so that errors might be detected^ 
discrepancies recDociled end conclusions verifie^i, we should at 
present possess a body of Information valuable to the philan- 
thropisti, the administratoTp and the ecoiusniist. But in fact 
there arc not in any largo tliviflioii of the country, excepting 
the North-western Provinces, and in parts of the Preaidoncies 
of Madias and Bombay, antecedent records with which the 
results of the recent imperial census can bo compared with 
a view to testing its accuracy. A fresh census will ehortly 
be Ukon, and doubtless the operation will be repeated after 
each aucc^Ej^iug cycle of ycaiu. This census may show that in 
some province Lho normal rat© of increaae has been arrestoii by 
the recent famines. A atatiatical basis having l^cn obtained by 
enumeration, there will be a riigistratiou of births and deaths^ so 
that the knowdetlge ms.y he kept abreast of the pnitgnffias of the 
population. Sncii a registmtioii is attempted, and though very 
imparfect as yet, will impreve year by year, 

Beoent eimmes^tdons have indicated little mcresad over the 
former statistics, in the provinces where the numbers had lKM?n 
well oacGrtoined on former occasional but a gturtUng iuerease in 
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those provinces where the numbers had never been properly 
ascertained before, as for instance in Bengal, and in parts of 
stmthem India. In their grand total for the empire^ the 
nnmbers far e^njoeded all previoua estimates. The remarkable 
excess may have induced seme thinkera to apprehend that the 
people are mnltiplying to a degree which the resources of the 
land can hanHy bear. This apprehoneioii roae to a pitch almost 
of alarm when tho famine of 1874 overtook some of those 
North-eastern Provintsea where the censuB had sho'vni so great 
on excess over formoT calcuhitiotu^^ The nascent alarm has 
snbsequentlj yielded to sober considemtiom 

Still, tho que&tion, so froqnently and anxioiialy asked, 
whether the popnlation has seoaibly increased or b increBsing, 
remains for the most part to be onawnrod by conjecture or 
inferetLce. In north-eastern India the populntian has certainly 
increased largely witliin the lost two generations; perhaps also 
in some few other portions of the empire. Whether it increases 
in mi:ist proAunces, is more tliELD the best judges con pronounce^ 
It is slightly but not materially increasing, on tho whole, 
according to the latest inrormatiom But the corractn^s or 
incorrectness of this infcrmatioii will not be Aacertained until 
enumemtiona slioU have made on several future occasions^ 
Jnst before the commeneenienL uf British mk the population 
may have, owing to war, revolution and devastation, become lesa 
than at any time for many ages. It may bave^ owing to the 
muLatenanca of peace under British rule, incraieed Bomewhat 
oheI recovered its former standard of strength, without as yet 
exceeding w^bat ¥?a$ the nonnal completncnt of people in tho 
land. Doubtlesa, it is seen to bo very dense in many places. 
Tliere ore, honwcr, remains and monumenta to show that in 
bygone agts h must have l^u at least as dense, perhaps even 
denser, in thoao very places. On the one band, some districts 
have, witbiii the time embraced by authentic Matoty^ been re¬ 
claimed from Savagery or have been peopleil within the memory 
of living men. On the other Imnd, some districts now abandoned 
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to the wilduesa of nature, have kulkputable marks and traces 
of a remote ci\ilkatiou wliicli cotdd be producenl only by a 
flourishing pooplo. 

In a coon try whers? tnorriage is nnivetsal, where the ombt- 
tion of raliiing up progeny is imdiecked by those restrainta 
which western ciYilization often imposes, and is encoiLniged 
by rollgiona dletatoer the chililreu will be very numertnis 
in the aggregate. But the mom^^ are too early to 1 k^ per¬ 
fectly fruitful, conseqnenliy the families are seldtini hirge and 
often very Rtuftll lnhmtine mortality occasionally deplomble* 
and the ravages of disease among the young children am almoat 
constant. The d^th-rate among adults is higher than among 
European nations. In ^me of the moat thickly inhabited 
districts, eitie-me damp, for several months in each year, 
reduces human vitality to a low ehb, and men sink away 
like candles iTuming to their sockets. Tlie clnlly damps of 
untiinmal nights fuUow days when tlie pores of the akin have 
been kept open by lieat There ore mfilarions oxbuIatiDus 
when the pir is hot^ and the ground is still saturated with 
tJiy moiflture of the rainy season that has but recently ceased^ 
Hence fevom preniil so largely that scarce a person in the 
w'bole population escapes. The accession of tliese fevers year 
after year muet imdermine the constitutions of many people* 
Crowds of pilgrims huddling together in a vast concourse at 
holy sputa become infectod with cholera^ and fleeing in terri- 
fie<l bands^ spread the peat far and wide. ThtiUgh in sumo 
district^ the popidation have purs water frum streams for 
drinking and ample means for bathiiLg> a greet advantage 
in a hot diomte^ yet in many places their drinking-water 
is impure and directly provocative of dbcaoe, nod their 
lesouTcea for bathing are ficaniy* Epidemics, varying in type 
from time to time^ sweep away multitudes, and famiues^ more 
or lees dtwtrudiive of life, recur periodically. 

Thus, as regards populnEionp the esisting influencea tend in 
some respects towards espansiou, nod in other respects towards 
repression. G 
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From tlie want of pgriciiltijTTil at tbe oute^Jt of 

Britisli mlc, it ia impossible to the ^^lent to whicU cultiTH- 
tion has mcr«ased widiin tho nineteentii (ajnttiry. Hiero 
however, a conseni^iifl of ttatimoQy aa to the miigiiitiirto of tbe 
itioreaso. The Bhrinfcin^^ of tho arva, affording cover to wild 
beasts, has been noted in the traditionB of one geneiatioa of 
Bpoii^men to anoUier. WithLn the post forty years, the reoonhj 
of the Bettlements of the land Tovoime in many parts of tlio 
empiric and tho known rent-toll of estates in other jiarta not 
snbjectad to fteUlement, have afforded positivo evidence to the 
same effect. In some districts the latest Bottlement reoarda 
prove tliftt the incnaaBe has proooedocl apace. The expansion ol 
cultivation, then, clearly indicatea increase of rural popnlntioiiH 
It has been aaid indeed that the land, becoming potjrer, aus- 
tains fewer people, and that conacqnontlj an increase of popula¬ 
tion need not be inferred from an expanaion of cultivation. But 
if the hind has become poorer* as may be the cose in fjonac dk- 
tricts, still the deterioration must bo very gradual, and not 
enough to afFecfc any inference regarding the mcieafle or decrease 
of papulation. 

Inaamucb os, despite all dmwli^fca^ many tendencies point 
towards improvement, the population may increase. EeBective 
persons will be miximialy considering whether the nonntTy enn 
support a much larger people than that which it now eoptaiuB, 
In respect of density or of spai^encas, tho population varies 
extremely in different paxta of India. In some parts it La either 
full near to overllowing or is manifestly too full; in other i^orta 
it is thin or manifestly too low and needs rocmitment A 
compariison^ of the total population with tho whole etdtivated 
area, would nol be a aatkfactory teat in an empire so vast and 
so diverahod. If made, it would show on average iknsitvj not 
cxc^ive aoconling to standuids accepted in other j>arts of the 
world, and not beyond the sustaining power of the land. In 
general terms, Indio, though on a wide and generol average 
fairly well peopled, is too thickly peopled in some parts and 
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too tliinly m Xatiounl benefit would arise if the people 

wore to migrate from one centre of mduatry to another, accord¬ 
ing to need. But thia would be an undertaking contmiy to thnr 
diapociitiiin, and certainly Iteyond the power uf any govyrnmejit. 
Tliongh some clsfiseff are migratory, yet Lire people in the main 
are domestic and home-abiding. They are attached to their on- 
ccatml lighte in land, are fond of the iiclds they till, and cling 
to the htinil'lnst of their lionieateada. The subdiTisicin not only 
of Hie property in the land, but even of its ijDCtipancy, ia gene¬ 
rally considerable and Bometimce too minute, thoogli as yet it 
luiis liartily anYwhcre passed the liToita of reaeanablo eniluranco* 
Ifp howeyer, the people were stirred by the oolomsing impulee 
which moves hardier and sturdier racesp there is atOlp within the 
bounds of India itaeir, a vast quantity of arable land awaiting 
the inynsion of the plough* Some obsenrera, noting the 
wonderful aptitude with which in many places the Nativt^s of 
India utilise for cultivation every available pie^aa of ground, 
may naturally couclude that cnltuiw lina already appraochetl its 
possible limit tiiroughout the empire. In such places indeed 
thbi limit has been reached long ago. In other plaiea, howeviar, 
when enquiry is spcciftlly tnmod towfirds the cultivable w'aste^ 
outlying lands are fonndp some here and EOine there, the grdud 
total of which would be anticipated by few except stati^tiidanfl 
or surveyors. Adjoining Indm and now incorporated in the 
empirep Britlsli Burma offers a practically inirriett&e scope for 
the immigradon of faTTuers and farm laboniers. Large nnmbeia 
of ogricultural labourers find employment in Ceylom During 
tbo crisis of the famine of 1874 in BengEd Eind Behsr, a eon- 
sideraLion of the density of the popnlatioD, subjected to dongcTp 
induced the authoritieg to take stock, as it wsjio, of the available 
waste. It w^BS 900 Q perceivod that within two hundred milea 
at the utmost, and often within a fow miles, unoccupied land 
exifrted enough to nfinitl an outlet for the overflow nf people. 
There is a large expanse of onltivable waste in the centre of the 
Baujab; and fiimilar instances might be readily adduced. If 
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then, (1717 luitioiinl peril of tide natare abauld begiD to throatEOj 
tbora m a safety-valve within India itflelf. When, in any db- 
trict or provinoe* landed property is so mueli Ln demnTtd that it 
rAnn nt be bought, and tenants can no longer obtam Gelda^ then the 
presanre of circtiniBtancee will dilva agricnltnial capitalists and 
cultivators to the nearest of the mi tilled and untenanted tracts. 

IrreapecdYe of the hitid yet to lie brought under cnltivatioa, 
the land already erdtivated may be mode to yield mnch more 
tium at present. In aome respecta, the skiiful and elabomte 
liushandty of the Natives strikes com^ietent observere with 
odiiiiration. ITie manuring and preparation of tlicir crops are 
sometinies found to be better tJmti lias been comnioiily 
aiipposed. Tlie iiarvests, which iii autumn anij spring wave 
over the land in expand apparently unlimited because unbroken 
by hodgerowSp convey the idea of a naturol fertility to whicb 
sf^me jastlce Ims been done by industry and practi^ know¬ 
ledge. The flight of hnodreda of square miles of land, tilled 
and cropped without rest or ceescttiDii during many centnrieg, yet 
remaining rich and productive, flcoins to forbid the apprehenBion 
that any process of gradiml exhaustion can be going on. Though 
mo«t of tlio agricttltnral products are of ancient origin, yet 
miiny products are of comparatively rac^t introductim, and 
scarce a decade passes wltliout wine new pn:wiiict rising into 
prominence. Tlie irrigation from tbe wells sunk deep into the 
ground, having ingenious water-lifting maclimety which ralaya of 
men and bnlloeks ply day and night for many weeks consacutively, 
Liapreflscfl the spectator with a notion that the bounties of natnra 
are folly appliL'd by art to the use of man. Tho f^-nniulfl for 
irrigntion in India are mognifioeut, dwarfing by compaiison 
the modem sysusni of irrigation in any country of Earopc^ nr of 
Aain^ except perhaps Cliina, and all the andent canal syetanta 
save that of Miasopotamia. 

Notwitlistanding theso favourable symptoms, however, it may 
be admitted that, in some pans of tlic cnantry a slight deteriora* 
tiodj of the isail is probably setting iu. With many prrxluctfl 
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tbe crop Li not n^rly m hea^'y and valuable aa it OTigbt to be. 
Uevcn biLsheta of grain per acre are prodnecd in Inilia aa 
comjmjietl with thirty in England. Frusdi axamplea are fre- 
(^aoiitJy obaerv^ed of virgin soil yielding crops wLitli are not 
etitiallcd in succeeding years. Such facts indicate that the pro¬ 
ductive elements drawn away &om tJie ground are not artiS- 
chilly replaced. The husbandry b in Boma respects, piimitivo 
and imperfect. The materials for manuriui,^ are often very 
defectiv^C; Despite the canal ay stem, much rain-wat^r^ to he 
reckoned by millions of cubic feet, toUa year after year wasted 
to tbo ses^ It ia not mere dreaniing to hope that practical and 
technical education will tench tho huahiimlnicn to improve their 
culture fltiil will cotmteroct the otherwiso Inevitable e^Iiatistion 
of the soil, that new products will bo introduced and hrigation 
extended, and tliat thus the land may be enabled to sustain even 
more people ihurt the teeming millions of peTflons who now 
stand upon it. 

The countries adjommg Indiui being pjot and mountainous, 
couuofc rEcdvo immigniuta. But heretofore some of the colomoa 
of England hnve offered a field for immigration, under cliuuitic 
and .< 3 ouial conditiona favourable to the Nativea of ludjo. Thou- 
Bonds of Indian families have been willing to emigrate^ The 
stream of amigration from India to the Mauritiua, to Natal, to 
the West Indies, and to Guiana, began many years ago, and 
became quite brisk from 1873 to 1876. It aubsequently slack¬ 
ened, partly owing to fiuctuations in tho sugar tmdu The 
emigrants came chiefly from the mid valley of tho ta4igra;r 
that b the provinces of Behor and Benares, and from the 
northern parte of the Madraa coast They apt*™™! ia uumbem 
enough to stock die labour markets of tho colonice. but not 
enough to produce any perceptible effect on a dense Indian 
piopnlation. Of those who eniigml^^ some stayed in their 
colonial borne, but many returucKl to India greatly improved in 
circumsbiilces* Much ™c was taken by the GoveniiQGnt for 
flic illtaling oniigTatioii and for ensuring the welfare of the 
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emigrants. Tlio inatfcec peslly ^lep&nils on tljc coloninl deinnnd 
for Indiim labout. That denmnd is at present too fitful ami 
uncertain to fuTomably affect the pruspecta of India, But 
if it ever shall atoady and continuous, and aliidl pmmiso 
wages niueh higher than tho.'je of India, then there will ho 
plenty of Bniigranta to found cow Indian provinces in tlio 
tropical regions aonth of the equator, and OTen, in porta of 
Anatralio. There is not. however, practically, any chance of 
emigration to the colonies becoming, even at the be-at, aufficient 
to relieve any over-peopled Indian province. 

Irrespective of future contingencies, anxiety Las Iteen ex¬ 
pressed lost the anpply of food for thU vast population should 
fall short on some dire occasion. Indeed in 1BT7. when it seemed 
liltely that die Madras and BomLny famines woulil bo pm- 
longed over a second year and that a new famine would api«ar 
in northern Indio, a tlnmght of this kind did fiit for a moment 
acress the minds of the autlioiitiea. The transient fear. Low- 
evw. posaed away. Although the twelvemonth hetwren the 
summer of 1877 and that of 1878 was the most formidable year 
m respect of fnmine tliat luw passed over India during thia 
contuiy, there was not any protracted anxiety as to the food 
supply fiiiluig, nor was thuie any fiiilure whatever. In 1874 
when severe famine hung over many miUiona of pemde iii 
Bengal and Behar, there was much exportation of food-grains 
from Calcutta; it was proposed that this should be prohibited, 
hut the Oovomment of India decimal to issue such prehibitfon, 
the exportation went on. In otdinaty times, and even in 
ts 0 partial famine, India U a fttcld^ixpo^tiug country, and 
no ung abort of a general and severe famine would stop thia 

® within the bounds of 

^ y, IS unprecedentod in tho annals of calamity, and in 

latito I™ * 1 ?^ climatic zones and the many degrees of 

hail Tin>Ditiau *fHictod in 1874, Madras and Bomliay 

Ptopmous seasons ; when Madras an<l Bombay suffered in 
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1877i Bengal was proapering. Uodor nil circiimsto-tices^ tho 
coast provincea of British Burma and the delta districta of the 
OangoSi which regions export edible grams by himdreds of 
thunsands of tonSp have nnfaiUng eaaaoiia. The area mider im- 
gatioii from canals^ though 04 yet insufficient relatively to the 
toUil area, is eonaidemblo and is nHirly^ though not quite, beycmd 
tlio reach of failure. Tlie inls^nial grain-trade of tlio coimtiy 
proved most active dimng the crucial triala to which it was 
exposed in the middle of 1374, in 1377 and 1878; and there 
was not any deficiency in the total supply within the etnpiie. 
Tlie anxiety related^ not to the q-amititi^ of groin available, but 
to the means of transporting it, and these moans were for the 
most part supplied by tho railways. There wus indeed one 
notable exception when^ in the beginning of 1874, the Govern¬ 
ment was obliged to despatch groJii in vast quantiti-aa to north 
Behar. Even then^ however, there w'aa groin within ttiB limila 
of the empire; Uie difiicnlt)^ consisted in placing tbo food 
witliin reach of tlia famishing people* 

T 1]0 experience gathered during several generations, and tho 
records now collated of many prooedents of cohmityj establish 
beyond doubt the periodicity of famineSp not indeed in any 
fixed cycle or rol^tioni hut of snro recurrence after mtervalB 
longer or ahorter. Streunons efforts have been put forth by the 
Cfoverniqetit, with eheqnercfl success, for mitigating tho cons^ 
qoencea of tlie^e "lisitatioafl. Doubtless* the lives of large 
multitudes have boon thareby eavodj, and tho BufibringB of Hlill 
larger multitudes have been alio via tod* Kot withstanding those 
exmtionSj considerable mortahty haa oocorred. In the face of 
theso facts, few udmiuistratora will affirm that mortality can be^ 
or will promise that it shall boi prevonteth The strictest 
enquiry boa Ijoan made regarding the practicability of sadi 
material works being undartaken, or such otlior measufus being 
oktopteii by the GoTommout* as may stop tho accesfiion of 
fammes; but aa yet no such posalbility has been discovered. 
The umiotial improvements which haw& been, or may yet be 
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introdnoed, eou llL the best only dlmiumh the area, or niiti^tc 
the eoiiaeqTi(!Ticc 3 ^ of drouj^'lih Even m prosperity, then, fLiiuIne 
w like an apporitioD Tvaming people of dwm, and os a skeleton 
pointing its finger to apprise the nation of a danger ’which is 
ever impending and cannfit Ikj warded ulT. 

It is often debated both by Europeans and Nati’vos, whether 
the material prosperity of India is increasing or decro^ing 
under British nik‘. Many edueattsl N^atlves npprohend that it 
is tlecreaaing, and pruhahly notions to tlint effect find jiopulnr 
Bcceptanoe. Certainly any Native agitator would choose for 
his discourste some assertions of this description, os likely to be 
lielievod. He would also add another assertion, namely this, 
that the national wealth is decreasing partly Ijccause the 
English draw- it awny to England. This (ugiinient indeed is 
urged by some of llic Native newsjiApcrs against the English 
Clcivemincnt and nation. Similur views, regarding tlie abstrac* 
tion of wealth from India, seem to ha held by some contiiiental 
nntionfl, and have Leon proismtnlod by soine English authorities 
wlickjc dicta command attoutiom 

Formerly it was believed that profits and indirect tribute 
'ti'ere drawn from India by the Eaat India Company, Since the 
asaimipLion of the ^venuiient of India by the Crown, attention 
has been turned to the annual paymenfe made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to tliat of EnglancL To these payments the 
mianunier of tribnto has been unfortunately applied Coupled 
"With these are the remithiucos to Englaml of the savings moide 
by officialK from their aalaries, and of the profits realized by 
mercliauU, bankers and tradore in them Irnflinesa. The pay¬ 
ments by the Government have, indeed, of late years grown to 
furmidable diiueusiom and aro still growing. But they are 
legitimate and natural, consisting of the price of articlea im¬ 
ported into India by meanB of Government, which rtjally 
^rtein to the iinporl trade, of the interest on capitnl 'which 
is fructifj'ing within India itself, and of Llie remuneni- 
tion of services rendered to Tndm In a country where the 
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Guvonnneutp tho ndniLaiBtmtioii and tlie trade are cQnJtrolled 
and in pEurt carried on by foneigneraj it-must needs happen 
that a portion of tho inoonie made by them in India ^i Lll 
be spent ont of India. WliereaSp if ttdr places were £Eed by 
Kiitiyea^ the income made in the CQiintry would be almost 
entirely spent there. The penjaion system has been created* or 
at least greatly devdoiHjih nndcr Briti^ rtda. Thus the Native 
pensionata spend thoir peiisions in IndiAp while the Eiitopeim 
pensioners spend theirs in EnglLiiitL Under Native ndo tho 
social splendonr of tho places where tho officiala oonyragatadp and 
whore the conrts and oampe were fonnedj lives in the pages of 
many histories* and ia exemjjMod in some degree at tho capitals 
of tJie Native States nowadays* Hmt splendour aroae £rom cJt- 
laiaditure mcnirctl mainly^ thongh not eutirely, in purchadng 
intligenoTig articlea, and in oncouragiDg local nmnuftictittcd. 
The modern cnpitala of the Yiceroy and Ida lientenantej of tho 
CovemoTs and adnimbtrators througbont the empim, are also 
splendiiL But the splondonr is of a different kinch and does 
iJijt witially develop the Native indnstrios. Oonsoauently some, 
though not miiny, of the old Indian orfa or matnifacturns^ 
effpoeifLlly those of the more delicate docription, have shrunk, 
dtsiiiiytsJ or perialicd. Tho hiboiir of the pemous, whoiJe hands 
and minds were employed therein, has been turned into other 
cfaaDuels. llio oniplojTnent afforded in older daya to enormuna 
nuuilwra of aoidiers. retainers, ordorlitss and dependants, is much 
rtMlucad in these times. The dmwbacka to tho matonid progress 
of tho Natives* whieJ], arise from theae limited facts, may be 
admitted. 

Under Native rule, the State eiponditura was governed by 
ideas diftbrent from those which prevail under British rule. It 
was inEnirred largely for pcmonal grandeur* lavish display and 
refined Itutuiy; but seldom for purposes of general utility. It 
was nsnally devoted to tlie prtMlnctien of articles which were 
consumed once for alb and to thiogs which did not lend to the 
proilnction of wealth or to the necrotien of capital. The 
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Boveirngn, hia t^lations, Mb aoblsa bwuing the prgnfl tWe &f 
hifl of statfip lired chiefly to while awny time by evety 

omiiaeiDeiit which the cultims of the age could suggest^ mid to 
enjoy life with every device which the ’reaources of the eonntry 
could jiflbrtL In their suite were mEtny idlera, bam only to 
cotiamne the frnita of the earth. Numjeroufl eatfililielisnctits 
were entertained to eupport im ogientatiutia dignity, and to 
omplojm^t for thoao who did not care to work in productive 
hidiistnjefiw 

Under British rule, extravagance ia curbed^ and £rugidity% in 
matters rclatiiig to the pomp or oircniiistontM of State^ ia cjirtied 
BO far EB to conatituto a political disadvantage in the eyea of 
many. Establishmenta are kept at the lowest scale conisbtezit 
witli the efiitdoTicy of the public aer\lco. Not a mtin ia idle; on 
the contmry^ every one ia actively engaged in some puranitp and 
the highest fimctionnriea live a laborions life. Expenditure b 
applied by the Govemmentp not to perishable orticlea of iTimiy^ 
but to things of real usefulness, and to works, which, being 
remunerative, lead to further produotionH This policj" induces 
people to aave^ and fuatera the growth of capital, which widens 
the field for lucrative lalxiur. Some Native States folio wed j 
in certain respects* a policy similar to that which llie Britiah 
Government ruiopts gonemlly, and in so far m they did this, 
they were much to bo commonded. But the opposite notions, 
which have generally regulated the Native and the Britieh 
eystoms rospectively* must cause a diherence to be perceptible 
on the face of the country. Such difTerence ia not necessarily in 
favour of tha Native system, but wdH be thought by nijiuy to bo 
in favour of the British Govemmeiit. Many of the educated 
Natives, however, who turu their attention to current politics, 
gi^'o ftco^ut credit to Britiah rule fur diverting expenditure from 
unproductive luxury to reproductive improvement, lliey will 
charge the Govenuuent with undue profusion respecting the 
very estsblishmeuts and the very works, which Eimi|majt 
opiuipn usually iudicatea as conducive to national prosperity. 
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Such view !9 will probably diaaolve aa the light of ciTilizatoii 
advimces. 

Further, iincjet BritUli tuIb, the Native aell to nations 
iieyonj the sea vast qnimtitjes of prodncOi aad some 
tnanufLictiires, for prices which would have astoniahed the 
iuodiiE\^d traders. In part return for these exports, countless 
articles of domestic uae or cottsnmptioii are imported, cheaper 
in price anil better in quality than anything which could be 
made locaEy, Fresh predicts ore introduced and raieod in 
extensive arei3^; now manafaemres ore established, employing 
tens of thousands gf families. MnycMncry is importedt multi¬ 
plying the mechiinlcal forces of the country and the motive 
fMJwer of the people. Capital^ saved and occmnulated in foreign 
couatrieSj is employed to the amonnt of hnndredfl of millions 
fitarling in India, affording to her on incalculable benefit which 
she could not possibly have obtomed without the eecurity 
of British rule, Tlie unproductivij nuiltitudes of soldiers and 
retainer!?, once so overgrown, are reduced to the minimuiii of 
efltahlislimentfl needed for defence and admiiustration, whereby 
untold nnmhera of men ore tranafemed to emplojiTieiita 
prodnemg national wealth. In these w'ayfl> the tmavoidahla 
diflajlvaiitttgBfl of foreign rule, in respect of material pro¬ 
sperity^ are compensated by nmny odvflntagc34 Whether thsi 
lose is moTu than counterbalfmccd by the gain, is a matter 
for diflinimmatioti. 

Thus it happods that the probability of the visible and 
tangible wealth of the conntiy having increased or decicnaed 
Under British mle, is a subject of frequent diaeussion both among 
Europeans ami Natives. Such a discussion, howevor interest¬ 
ing, cannot be decided with tha certainty tliafe would follow a 
similar disquisition regarding some European countrica^ such oa 
Great Britmn, Fnmee or Belgium, where the immeasunibla 
ndgmontatioa of ivealth 10 manifest. For Indio, in her own 
faaliion, has been wealthy dniing many ages. Her wealth in¬ 
deed never hiiH been, and is not yet, great relatively to her si^e 
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ATiil t« the iiiiuib€T9 of hor p^plo, but b un the eeatiruy fimoll. 
It hiifl, however^ becti tegardtsd aa great absolutely, and thua baa 
Bttutk tbe imagination of mankiniL One rwifloti for thie ia tbe 
peculmr aptitude, wMch she used to poseeaB, for gatlieriiig her 
fichos togotber &t a caotties of attraetion and so displaying 
it moflt effoctivoly- Tho bistarical Eu:!coants of tbe plunder, 
realised after iiiilitaiy or jtoUdeal catastrophes, may seem 
fabnlouSp hut am nevertheless fimndod, despite rhetorical 
eJtaggeratioiL Thcro nover bos bocn a country where wealth 
wittB so mnch (jonoentrated, or so little dlffuaedi as the biatoric 
India. Honce tlio ttaditioiml ideas of eastern wealth have 
indebnitely exeeeilcd tho reality, Iksidoa theae central 
aocomulations of goods and property, there must have been 
much wealth coUectoil ia diyors leaser places, No Dconomist 
can study the stoiy of the Mahratta coaf^ueats, wbemin state¬ 
craft wa^ chiefly devoted to the OTgaidzation of plunder with 
unparaUelod sldll and audacity, without wondoriog how tho 
country could have endured I’isitatiaiLi so long protracted and 
flo oft repeatcd. Hers ia proof, however, of the national habit 
of coUectingp boarding and socreting propertVi Doscriptions 
of acetunulatod wealth oocur in the histories of the wam of 
the present generation^ for maniple, the verified accoanta of 
pme at Hyderabad in Bincih in 1843, at Delhi, Lucknow^ 
Kirai and other pLicea during the war of the mntinicsi 
During many years paat, even up to this very day, tbe 
dacolties or gang-robberies which occaaionidly break out, teD 
the same tale of wealth collecteii in rural as well os urban 
homes, to im amotmt which might not otherwiaa have been 
saspected. Ijirge amounts of gold specie or buUjon are trans- 
nutted by the Kativ^ throagh the Post-office. Thu cireiilation of 
notes bos riseti to many inilltona sterling, within a few years 
after the intnxlnctiun by Govonunent of a paper cnrrancy^ 
Tlic money-onlcT system ia extensively uaed, and the popularity 
of the savings-banks Li tising. All th<^c facts point to a like 
coucltn^lQD regarding Uie iiational wealth. At the modern capitala. 
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DIFFCSION OP WKALTa tS INOIA. 

EUffh aa Cal<mtia and Boiubay, Uie Native wcnlHi, though mnoh 
Itwa dazzling and oatentatinna than in the mpitala of hiatoric 
renown, is much more uaeful and suhatontiol. It is devoted 
to plant. tn.»i.TvftniaTn and inacLinoiy, instead of the brilliant 
trappings and Inxnrions artidos of other days, atid thns it may 
appear by oompoiison to be less than it really is. 

But if the wcnlth of India be less concentrated now than 
farmorly, and therefore not bo easily meaBurablQ or computoble, 
it is much more diffused. A aigmil proof of stieb diffusion m 
found in tho almoat universal substitution of metol for earthen- 
w'are in tho domeatic ntonsile of most of tho bimiVi-ler classta 
within the last gonemtion- the replacement of thatchml roofa 
of tho cottages by tiling; tho use of foreign piece goo-U to 
some extent instead of the cooiae ootintiy-inado cloths; tho 
employment of wheeled carritisca instead of pack animals; 
the superior eonfitruction of the carts engaged for trade and 
agiicnlture; the imptwed breeds of flraught cattle. Tho be¬ 
dizened equipages, caparisoned elephants and prancing stGeds 
of the rich man arc mrely to be seem But tho poor man, 
with bis cart and pair of bullocks, ridea to market aa he 
seldom rode before. All this evidence, not flashing before 
the vision lilco the nianifestationa of former ages, bnt being 
obtained only by penetrating and lar-reaehing observation, 
perhaps receives less of popular considtnation than it deserves, 
lait will neverthclesa be appreciated by tho statistmiaa aud 
the economist. 

The outcome of theso complex conaiderationH may he sura- 
inarizeti thus. Tho growth of material prosperity among tho 
Natives is not «. great as might at first sight appear from 
the stetistica of trade ami production, if a comparison be 
instituted with former timtB. The national wealth, though real 
and expanding, is lees disoemible than formerly, being bo much 
luutv diffufi^cL 

Touching the wealth of the Natives, there is the quoation 
whether capital is saved and nccumiiliited, ns much as miglit 
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be expected under the pea<!efal circnnwiaiiices of Britiah mle. 
Seme anthontiea apprehend that the people liave iHieome too 
poor to saye anjiliiDg of material amoujit, or txj accumulate 
mticli that would be worthy of the nume of capital It h 
remarhed that tlie Natives do not BnbecTibe krgely to the 
Stale loans which arc raised nowadays, nor hohl any large 
portion of the public seeuiitiea. Doubt ia eiitpressed whether 
the prpijortion of the natiotiELl debt held by them is aA great 
as it formerly wnsv There arc, it is alleged, few objected 
patent to Einopcon obaervation^ wliich could be indicated aa 
the pointfl wbcmto Native capital is direcicd. The ijeaauntry 
are said, in general tcmifl, to bave no capiUil Such ajprehen- 
sionsp if aubatantiiited, would give bMi to miggiyings in regain! 
to the future of the conntry. 

It must he admitted that tho accumulation of capital lunong 
tho Natives b far from being what ecQm>mistJ9 wtmld desiro to 
Bee, or what atatestnen might expect, after two generationB of 
internal peace nnbrokon flave ou outs grout ocoiEioii, and after 
the iutroduotiou of bo many material improvenieuta, Never- 
thcleas, there is some saving and accretion in progresa through¬ 
out the conn try r aud Hie re exiata an accmnnlated store, which 
Ib abflolutcly greats though small in relation to tho numbers 
of the people. The Natives do not hold Llie stock of the 
Guarauteed Ihiilway Companies, which is hold by shaneholdora 
in England- Nor do they hold wimt is called the atorling paper 
of the Goveininent aecuiities, which la held by Europeanfl^ 
But of tlie rupee paper, as it is termed, which is held largely, 
though not wholly in India, a Danaiderable portion, about 1ft 
luilliouB HUrlitig worthy ia held in the names of NalLveu. In 
other words, out of the national debt of India, held partly in 
India and partly in England, wluch may ]je set down at 13S 
millions sterling in all, about 18 luiUioiifi, or one-eightls, is held 
by Natives. This proportion h not very coiiBiderable; still 
the amount of eightoea miliious h Rotuetbiug aVisnliitcly, In 
the absence of detailed information for the oarlior times of 
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British mlo, thoro Is no knowledge wliuthei the proportion is 
justerially lesa now than formorly; it probably is lesa. however. 
But iungminih as in those days the debt itflelf did not exceed 
thirty milliona, and aa Europeans then held some part of ilia 
debt, it ia clear that the Kativea could not have held eflaantially 
more thim tbay now bold. The reasons for Natives not holding 
more than they do. ora these. tUt the rates of interest have 
been gmflunlly lowered, and that Enropeana obtain possessicn 
of the seenritiea. The loans have been for the moat part 
miatsl in England for many years, bocanse the funds could 
obtained more cheaply and odvantagoously there than in India. 
In other words, tho Natives have been driven fiuito legitimately 
oat of a iiftrt of this field by the competition of Etirapean 
capitalists. Some conflidemhle portion of the municipal dchen^ 
turus, issued by corporationa on the aocurity of town revenues, 
is held by Natives. Soma of the capital of tho Piesideney 
banks, whidi have special relations with the Government, 
belongg to them. The fact ifl tUt the Nativea can find 
many safe investnients which yield more than the 4 or -li per 
cent, olitainable from the public securitieB. In former times, 
it waa bard to find any seenre place wherein to put tlieir 
money save in the Oovamment treasury, but in those times there 
am many such investments. The Oovemrnent, again, find^ 
the money market in London so conveniently resou^^n 
resorted to it Hud tbfiic been no such reaouicta available, 
then tlio Queen'H Gevemment on assuming the direct admii^- 
tratiou of India would have obtained money by loon from tlic 
Natives, in the sumo manner as the East India Company need 
to do, hut upon less favourable terma, and at higher of 
intorest Still, with these abatemente. mouey would have been 
farthooming in India year by year, and in greater sums th^ 
in the time of the East India Company. Even now. this 
very conrsa baa moently b«n prescribed in the raising of 
loans for material improv emeut. It has been repeatedly ascer- 
taineJ that two to three mUliona sterling can be obtainoil 
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in tlua tDonncf at comparatively cheap rates of interest. More 
cniild don btlesa be obtiiintHl if higher rates of intereat were o fferw l 
Up to n vety recent date the fioaticml credit of India, as indi¬ 
cate! by the rate of inbeteat on the natiDiml debt, has been one 
of the best in the world, second only to that of England lierself 
One reason, among many others, was this, that the Loudon 
market fumislusd so mneb of the nesoiircefl, Without t liotn* 
resources the Govenuueut mnat Imve ptiid a higher ruto of 
interest, and according to this stnndord its credit would have 
stood lower in the financiul quotations of the world. 

Meanwhile the capital of tho Natives Ims continued to 
inei^ifle, and queatiooa arise as to the objecia to which it is 
applied. In tho first place, tho eitmial tnuie is partly in tho 
luintla of Native capitalistB, though a huge part is in the hniidii 
of Europeans, and the Native shEire of the trade requires a con— 
aideruble amoout of capital In the ucjrt place, the internal 
tmdc of the country passes through the hands of Natives^ and 
here again much capital is employed. In visible proof of 
thoro arts tho Native bonkeiu of idl grades, spread throughout 
the empire, leading no platse whatever in it unoccupied. Thma 
are the vast numbers of carts and dmught-aninmla engaged not 
in agriculture but in tran-sport, and the equally great numbers of 
boats for inland navigation. The capital thus employed must he 
held to Lave imposing proportions. The silver and gold mig in 
circulation, reckoned at many millioiiB sterling, chiefly belongs to 
Natives. The latgu impcuts of gob) and silver have mtwtly passed 
into their hands. The hoarded specie and bullion, also reckoneil 
at matiy nuUionB sterling, is in their possession. Of the Govern¬ 
ment notes in ciiculation, a portion is believed to be retained 
or secreted, and that belongs to Natives. The depusita in the 
State savings-lianka amount to nearly two millions sterling, 
of which much belongs to Native depositors. To the Natives 
pertoims a part of the capital employed in the local in¬ 
dustries of cotton and jute, which axe camlacted after tlie 
European fashien. lastly, since the rcoogniticin by the State 
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of a mfuketaye property in land, an enomicj-uB amount of 
Native capital ha^ been lent out on landed seeniity to land- 
lioldera great and amall. 

The moneyed alBsaes amon^ the Xativea arc readily oV 
sers'ablc by Emopean^^ when a survey is made of Indian 
society, Hiese classee exist everywhere, both in town and In 
cauiitry j they are said to be even elbowing the Europeanfl 
out of the trade at the rresidency cities. Their capital really 
represents a port of tlie Bakings of tlie nation, and they receive 
high rates of interest for their money aa they lay it out These 
mtc 5 used to be uaariously high under Native role, 15^ 20, 
even 25 per cent^ and were in Bome degree justified by the 
want of sccjurityi, or by the weakness of Each sectirity as 
w'as offered. Tliey have become lower and lower since 
the introduction of British rule, owing portly to the im¬ 
provement of socurities, and portly to the competition of capi- 
tahats, great and email, among themselves. They are even 
now compamtively liigh, vniying greatly according to circum¬ 
stances or to localities^ and ranging from 7 to 12 per cent, 
thot^h they may sometimes be even lower, and not infrequently 
higher. It is repoiliAd tliat Native monchajita now lend money 
to each other at 6 per cent Tlie fact of the rates of intom^t 
being occasionally higli among the Natives, may perhaps be 
coiiaidoTod by some as an unfavourable symptom, indicating 
that the material welfare of the countiy bus not been promoted, 
as much as might have boon hoped, by the long peace under a 
Bottled CkivemmonL On tlie other bond, the circumstances that 
the rat^ huve of late yearn lieen so conBidciably reduced, and 
have in some cases fallen to 7 and even 6 per i^nt., may be ac¬ 
cepted OS a proof not only that seenrity of investment has im¬ 
proved, blit obio that the quantity of Native Capital Iiaa increased. 
It is thought by same authorities in England that the poorer 
clogises in India are becoming graduall j depressed, but tills view 
would hardly strike employee of labour on the spot Labour 
for private enterprises or for public works cannot alwaj^s be 
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obtaiiiedi it comparatively abundant only in the hot geason 
when Jntiiestic or agricnltnral work Lb slack. It is becamtn^ 
more scarce thnn funaetly, and has to be remunemted more 
highly. Even far semen in the Native array, onco the most 
favourite of all employinentSp it is becoming diilieult to obtuin 
rec mits; and nne canac of the difficulty is this, that the 
men are better ofi‘ at home, aiiti do not care an mneh as of yore 
for tlie militiuy Tvagn> 

It haa lieen thought by soine tliat the cattle generally Imvn 
dncreoseil and are decreasing; iucidentaL dicta of cnimcnt men 
have been cited to the effect that it is raorQ difbcult now than 
formerly to obtain good anicnah; BtatJatics of tlie settlcinent 
department are quoted to prove the fact of decrease in the 
Deccan of western India. Theae particulnT etatistioa in the 
Deccan liuvc not, however^ l>ecii fiocepLed hy the principal 
authorities on the spot, and tbeir reanlt is opposeil to known 
facta which point to a ilecitied increase. In the Deccan the 
cultivation baa spread greatly and the local trade has espand^; 
consequently tlio cattle both for ploughing and for dmiving carts 
must have nmlti plied in an equal degree. The same considera¬ 
tion id applicable to most other pmvinoea of the empire, and 
especially to the Madras Presidency, Therefore it is tiighly 
prol^ble, indeetl practi<ia!ly certain, that the agricultural cattle 
have largidy iacreased olmust everywhere. Similarly^ the 
mimter of dniught cattle niuHt luive risen in most tlLstriets, 
while in Bome dlistricts, near tJje railway ILne^i, it may have 
declined, their employnieiit being siipersedt^ by the use of 
the roLL TmEFtwoithy statistics of cattle can Imrdly be se¬ 
cured, and there are not sulficienL data for making an exact 
compniidon betw'een the pr^enfc and fonaer tim^. Those who 
are best able to take a ooinpieheasive view of the matter, will 
not bcUeve that any decrease on the whole can possibly liave 
occorredj but on the contrary will expect to find an increase. 
Of late there hiive been signal lustances of draught cattle being 
easily obtained in large numl^cra. During the rsininc of 1874 
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tliore were 202^000 drauglit buEocka in oscollent eoDdidon 
col]iiK:ted within ais weeka in tlie fiprtheni dintrietB of Behiir 
and for the transiiort of g^iiin by Govemment. About 

the aoice time 10,000 draught buUockB were pumha^ fur 
Government within a fortnigliL in tlie North-westesai Pro^dncefl 
for a mmilar flerviee^ and lai]ge additional nmnbers could have 
been immedintely praruTOh In 1379^ there were 9000 bnll<)ckB 
bought in Smd for militiiry service at the shortest nntice, and 
tho people offered to produce any Additianal number that might 
ite re^inirctL Kegret was felt in Ehantleali* near the Doeemij tl;nt 
distance from the seat of vi ar prevented some of the pnrclioses 
of bullocks being made there. "ftTioiieTer nnknols me wanted 
for traDflport in war^ it ia notoriona that if camels and ponies 
shall fail, there is a practicaily nTdimibed mserv^e of bullocks. 

Such expectation of incroftsoT however^ will relate only to 
the servici^blc cnttlo. Among a Hindu population, averse 
to destroy these animals, numberlesa miaervieeable cattle me 
presented in ordinary times, and in seasanfl of drought are left 
to their fate. Tlius^ during the recent fommes^ many thonBond 
head have perisbed, which were of no value except for their 
horns, bides and bones^ The loss of anch oreatnre^p however, 
do^ not ahect tho ogncultunil or locomotive power of the 
country. Tlie working cattle, being staU-fedp were preserved 
through the drought, os was prove<l by the briskness of the grain 
trader and tlie uadiminiBhed area of cnltivatiati, for all which 
thingfl tho labour of bullocks was cBsaatial, to a more tlmn 
ordinary extent, NeverLbelesSp the condition of the cattle ia far 
from being aH that might be tiesirod. Prom July to Decemhor 
there is plenty of herbage for grassing in the plains tliroughont 
the country. During the rest of the year, the grazing ia scanty 
in those provinces to which there are no biUa adjacent, and it b 
ftom anch provinoffl that inatance^ arc drawn of cattle siillbriTig 
in the hot season. The xyoaaauLa do not indeed raise epccial 
crops, on they might, for fodder, but the ahjlks of several of tJic 
Cereals supply a nutritious substnneCp wliich ia carefnllj ston^l 
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(nr feediiij^ tlia cattle during the dry season* Bnt in the 
many provinces wIicib Itilla are neafi |jsstunige, eften of tJijel- 
Icnt quality^ m available, and tbe herdB are ocnt periodically to 
the viiUejs for grazing. StiH, it mnet bo adnuttcd that the 
increase of caittle is checked and the paetof-dl wealth, which 
naLtnally should belong to the countiy> ia diminifthed by 
deatmotive murrain fmd epidemics. 

In proportion to hiSF size and popuJatinn!, India emphatically ia 
a pooTj a very poor^ country;, in one, at lesist^, of the ordinary 
aci;^ptaticiia of the term pch>r. 

The lahoiOT of the people is not strenuously nor suceeaEfuUy 
exerted, and man to man, an Imliiin docs much less work in a 
given tune than a European. Himitin employment is held 
cheap, and has heretc>fore Iwen abnnilant^ ao the wages are low 
genemllyj though they have of lute years risen in many places^ 
and have donblod at Bome centres of indusitry* In nmil 
l[)€?aTiti^^ however, they are still very small and, where 
roceived in kind, mny even be relatively less than they were. 
The avemge of food consumed per head is some what small in 
quantity and c^jinpamtively innutritions m quality j under 
these mild skies there is little craWng for nutritious diet 
The ordinary wants are simple and ensLly satisfied; the arti¬ 
ficial oeecis are few, and those which exist are inexpensiYa 
The dimate docs noti by augmentiiig the necessities of 
clothing* lodging and firing, drive people to self-help, thertdore 
on the whole, the inducernenta to exertion arc hut weak, Con^ 
eequently the average income is very small, and the margin 
of surplus, fur anything beyond the wants of bare existence, 
ia narrow. In Europe and North America the workmg power 
and motive force of the people are multiplied by mechanital 
means and soiontifijj roBomces, But such appliances pro 
as yet wanting for the most part to tlie Indians* who have 
been well described as Ixang essentially nn-mochanical. It 
comeSi then^ to this, that some two hundrcfl and fifty mllStima 
of men io India work leas, make leas* produce less, indeed 
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very umch leea, tliim an etinally large population in Europe. 
Let a oertain reanlt bo osanmt^ ita a symbol nf wbat is nccom- 
pliflheil in a yoar by tlie uLole peoples of InsliiL Certainly LknlT^ 
possibly ovon one-lJiiriJt of that nuniber of Europontia would 
aoeonipEah as much in EuropOi Wliether^ liowever^ they would 
aceomplisb tho aaiuo in India is another c^ueatioDf regardiJifif 
whicli doubt may bo ftdt. But a oDoaideTation of the ciruum-^ 
atances iniiiiediately shews that the Indiana are^ and nittat be 
for a lon^ time to come, comparativdy pcx>r. 

In another sense of the term pooTj however^ tho coao ia 
diflParout Tliose who, having eompamtively much« yet not 
enough for their wants, are said to be poor, and thtsise who* 
possesain" little^ have yet enough for their slight and modest 
needs, ore held not to Ihj poor. In that view of the matter, the 
IncEans stre not iioor as might at firel sight be supposetL 

Apart ftoiu famJuea which occur |>eriotlitally, the poor in 
Intlia do not dread absolute hunger in, ordmaiy times, nor 
do they eufter from rignura of climate, though many of tbiiia 
arc but soantily fed. There is no Imrd MTuter bafore their eyes^ 
no poor-kw, no poor-rate, no call for tho commimity beliig 
legally compelled to maintain the diaablod and the tlcBti- 
tutfij nor any considerable pauimrUiiu There is little of the 
slow-wasting penury^ the cankering care, the senae of pinch¬ 
ing inaufliciency^ wMeli, irn^apeetive of absolute dmtitotion, 
are 80 often lueationed in this most advanced cmd eiviliaed 
comi tries ; a Tnoitthful is somehow found for alh Some cIoasus 
of indigedt beggars by profession exist, quito ajHirt from 
religious mendicants who form a large and anything but neeiy 
class. Inti nil |Mamoiis are to i^e seen among tbo villagesi in 
numbers which range in a certain proportion to the papulation of 
eaeh villagOH Tlieae are flupiKjfted by private eliarity, of whicli 
tho atreani never rtma dry in ordinary timeSj and which tha 
villager afford without tlie least diffioulty. They are wall 
known to the relief officers of the Govemment in times of 
famina^ for they then fail to receive supi>ort from the villagern 
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wild need all their little inejuis for themselves Thiia^ they are 
tho first to come on tho State neilitif. But as aooti evs the fiunme 
abates and ooiue prospect appears of icturning plenty, they ora 
immediately thrown back on thoix viBagies or parishes, and 
receive the same volnntoiy Bustenanca aa befoiU Here, then, 
is a Sort of Bolf'^tmg voluntary system, a creditable sifjn. of 
tho popular character, and e satisfactoiy aymptoin in respect 
to the cm mmftfatic ea of the country. 

A proof of the compaiativc poverty of India ia aflbnicd by 
tho esperiodoB qf the ineoiue-ta.’t. If anch a ta.v of one per cunt, 
were levied in tlie euaie maiinur aa the EDglisb income-tai, 
touching tbe Banio sort of incomaa in India os those touched in 
Kii''land,witb aa nosir an approximation aa can be had relatiTely 
to tho dlBerent circumatances of the two countrieg, the yield 
would not with careful adminjuLi ufcion cxessd one millitin 
sterling. This nt the best represents tho inconio of the nation, 
asEesoaliile to income-tax, at one hnndied mmiona sterling. 
Yet the corresponding inoomo of the United Kingdom ie eeve- 
ral tiroes aa much, notwithstanding that ita poimlation ia only 
one-fifth of the Intlimi population. But aa Great Britain is 
abnormally ridi, let a comparison be instituted on the same 
assumed data witli any European countiy, and the compnrativo 
iKiverty of Imim will lio appsimnt 

Tlio feelidg for art which charHctcrizoa even humble handi- 
cndlamcn in Irolia is aaeribod by Dr. Biniwoed, quo of the best 
authorities on this subject, in his recent work on the IndsMTiai 
Artit of to the men being in eaay circa mstetuwa Aceonl- 

ing to him, they know uotbing of the strug^e for existence, 
liv ing in comfort and aeronity, and are thus enabled to attend 
to their work witli contented minds, taking in it that pride and 
pleaanra which arc esaential to artistic axctdlence He aseribos 
thffie happy cimumatancfis te the landed toniirei. And though 
BVidoptlyahve to any feuha which may be found in the existing 
onlcr of things, he concludes his dascriptioii with the following 
picture, the tnith of w'hioli will lie recognised by all who know 
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tbe Deccan, and wbicli may serve m a foil to the descriptions 
wLicb represent tbo peasant's life as a nxaiid of gnnsling cara 
He wribes thnSp 

For l iMLjn ipH mdl T^gu^ roand tbo oitJea of Fcciia sutl Sotlar* tljo* 
slrotrdi lIia dkltiTfiteA floltijk * . * wiUi tiw dawn^ tiio itu."n oonie 
fortli to thi^ work, tmii gJail in thelif vf«rk thoj Btniui t\\ UirouEii' tJ^o noa*i- 
tldop slfigiu^ at the wplljor flbtmtins ftfl ihoy rc&por |t1oiis;h ; and when tlio 
stillness the dew of fall tko InJiii like Uiit and Lbo 

yeoco of Qod, the meiTTy-lieHrted inreo fp-tltcr with thtfir oottlsp in long 
wiudiikg Idnu to tbEir agniii. . « + Ih'os day follows day and the 

year Is crowned with glsdnefia.’* 

Critic^ flonietimos fkaten n|>oii tbo pooreat [listriats in the 
cciiiitry and genexnUj^ tlioraO^om j and it is well that the 
authorities ahonld he roDiinded of the weakest parts in the 
Ixjiim of the State. Still it ia dcairablo also to ioine of 

the iiotffit parts of the eouutry, ftuch as the tracts Eireund Dacca 
in eastern Bengal^ the district of Calicut on the Malabar cenat, 
the delta of Tanjore^ the croflin of the Gojerat provinco near 
Bofobajj the vaUeys near Kangm in the Panjah, and uiany 
other placed. 

Having regard to the admitted poverty of the nation* some 
wolUnformed porstms ore beginning to espress doubts whether 
the material iroprovenientii and public works are not be:iTig 
pregaed on by the Govemtnentp at a cost which the poople can¬ 
not bear, and at a pace in advEince of the needs of the cunntry. 
Certainly, monitions of tliia description are never misplaced, for 
there ia ever a fear of eroharrasament aiiaing in a subject country 
from over-ieol on the [jart of the mbng rtiee. It is nectasary 
that the GovemmonL sliQiild shorten its iniproTing anUp m 
reference to itei own financial means and to die immediate 
needs of ita people- But within die mcmoiy of many sur¬ 
viving administralorSp a ciy arose of an opposite doscriptioik 
The Kiwt India Company was chaigisd with being, in its solici¬ 
tude regortling military, political and udministTntive aflairSp some^ 
what neglectful of material improvemimt, which w as acconhngly 
much niged on its attention by most organs of public (pinion. 
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In truth tha greal: Company did its utmost for matuiml im- 
proveuaeat, as for every otker good thing, oceonllng to its lights, 
tneuRS uad opportniiiticfl. Since its time, material improve¬ 
ment has advanced with a speed wMdi, though creditable, is 
not at on great aa compunid with that of Western ceantries. 
There lb now perhaps n tendency in public opinion to restruin 
the action of Government, lest a now danger should aiise 
from too much forwardness. If, however, any signs of nndua 
iHickwnriiness were to become perceptible, the same cry as of 
yore would probably arise, to the effect that justice was not 
being done by the Government to its vast estate and its noble 
heritage. In India there are still some who complain, with 
seeming force, of the insufficiency of eiisting improvamentfl, 
advanced os they are, to meet the wants of tlie CMuntiy. 

Many thoughtful men, reflecting on the extinctiou of some 
Native induBtries ns already mentioned, the paitial subati- 
tntioD of foreign for indigenous manufactures, the angmente*! 
attention bestowed upon the raising of raw produce for ejc- 
portatioD and, os a consequence, the increased dependence of 
the popqlfttiud upon the land, Lave therefrom derived unsiotis 
forebodings. The estingniahed industriuB were tUefly, though 
not entirely, of a refined and delicate description, employing a 
number of Imnds, which, thcugti large, wos not important re¬ 
latively to the population. On the other hand, employment ia 
afforded to tens of iLousaods of peiuona by tha new industries 
and nunnfacturea, which liava been, and still are being, intiu- 
ducad. The greatest of all industries next after ngricnlttiro, 
namely tlio industry whicii provides clothing for the mn s s of the 
pwplo, id as yet almost intact, or but slightly affected, not¬ 
withstanding the importetifm of Eiigliah piecc-gooda. Tho in¬ 
digenous lEKinis and spindles for the coorecr fabriiia ply as much 
us ever in every viUi^, and in every town, Tlie finer textile 
fabrics, if not quite wlmt they once were, are atiil conaidurablB 
and famous. The uso of metal Lmplementa and utensila liaa 
enormously increased. While much of the material is im- 
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ported from abroad^ -drdelea aro tJiodgli uot 

wlioEy* manufactured mtlkin India itself. TUatigli tlio non- 
ngricultnnil and Ladustrial population in fioina of tbe old ciliefl 
in tbe mt*uior of tho coontiy hw? dtscreased^ yet three great 
cities^ Calcutta, Madras lind Eotiibay, have boon created, bavUig 
an aggregate non-agricultural population of nearly two miUiona^ 
and lieing as populous as any cities that ware seen in tlia 
brighteat days of the Mogul onipira 

This brief aoconnt of tbe tEinterial oondition of the JTntivesj* 
while stating unreservedly every grottnd of apprdienaion, shews 
that there are yet many causes for oongratnlntion, Tliongli the 
average of sicknasa and doatb-Tata le high, still the popula¬ 
tion has increased and is increasing. Though the ptf^jple liflFe 
gnowTi in number and ore geoerflUy poor, still they are neither 
pauperized nor tmemployed. Their area of oultivation haa 
expanded, their industry haa developed itself their trader foreign 
and domeatic, has advanced at a steady peeo^ and their 0 j}irit of 
entarjjrise has been enconiaged. Though thoir needs ore few 
and tliiiir condition htnnhle^ 5 till their dotbing, dwellings and 
domestic utensils have improved. Though the poorer chissea 
depend^*] for many weeks cotisecutively upon State assistance 
during famine, they shewed themsolveSp after the cessation of 
the calamity, to be aujjcrior to the temptetion to paupensin* 
Tliongh the manufacturing and labouring industrios havOj to 
soine limited extent, dedined in refinement, they have become 
larger in hulk. Though the national wealth is not so visibly 
concenttoted oa formoriyi it 10 more dilTnsed among the mst^tiea 
of the people, GapitaU though occomiilated leas in a few 
hands, is saved as mucli os ever^ and is scattered more nmong 
whole cdoases of the population. Though the agncultiire m 
backwatd on the whole> Btill in sflveKd respects it is pmctl- 
colly good. As the staple industiy of the country, it not only 
feedfi the tCftuning millions, hut also enables them to store n> 
Ber^^ea of food, anil to export in these tmi«j ’iwtly more produce 
than at any previous era. Though lEUge auins are annnoUy 
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remitted to England, atiU India receives a price for what she 
smida awajj gteater than that vhicb is paid for what ahe buye 
from otlitiT DJitioiLB; and she hna long enjoyed the benefit of 
foreign capital largely expended within her limits. Though 
there ore dangers aboadp there are alao apringa of progress and 
elements of security. U taken all in allp the canditian of the 
people is found to be iinpro™g inateriallyj in a manner which 
may fail indeed to fulfil the expectatioim of Western economistSp 
but is still in accordance with the beat examples affbrcled tn 
the East. The recent calamities of season have given a pale 
cast to the national thoughts and imparted a glooiny tinge to 
public opinioiL Bnt, when the natural bounties of rain and 
nioistnre ehcdl be again vouchsafed, then will the land burst 
forth with fertility, and tiie people will press onu^arda in the 
path of impTovemunt. 
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CHATTER VTI 

SlEJtTAl, A1^D MOUAL PBOOttEaa OF TIIE NATlYIia, 

Effect of Brtlisli niln on the chMacter of the srien\ clasH of tha pooiil#— 
The reMwitry-—Tlw nburigEucl trihiai—The tein|»r of the MithnmUMkne 
—Tim Paisis—llio Niilive noWlilj—The Imndlord-eliue—The tradem— 
The prJQBlhood—The edneaCed clMsefr— Tlieir mCDtoj imimjTepjLiil, monil 
conduqt wmI lel^ieiiii beJief—Tliek loyalty—And I heir political ae|^ 
tioni — N'etive muniflceDce—-Cultnre of Kienco' Vctnaciilar 

jjreas tad dnuut — ■Advttietoient of NttiTee in the jmhlio enmoc In 
other profBMto*—Good effect of JftttivM eititiug EnglaBd—IStiitc of the 
Natito biitul end dispoei tiott geucirolly. 

The mental and moral progress of thfi Ifftlivea is in patt 
CMJimect^ witli tlia material conditions, which lifiTC been 
Sunmiamed in the preceding chaptor. But it must also 
depend on diveis circumstances, some of which arc within the 
control of the British Government. The peace and security, 
introdueod and niflintoinetl hy the (rtroug arm of power, aHhixi, 
as it were, air, light aitd space for the growth of some of 
tho host human qualities, and aupprees or eredioate many evil 
habits which in tronblous times spring up with rank ex- 
nbenmee. But tlm oionution -uf the some eausos must doso 
many avonuts against restleaa omhition, shut off nmny careere 
of enterpriae and adventure, wither the 9 alf-relmncc.^tme the 
aspirations, and deaden the energies of many. Witli soch 
l»cr!Jona, a foreign Govemment U iinaYoidably unpopular, 
however mudi it may strive hy far-sighted poUcy to avoid 
unpopularity. Their number, onre great, is much less now¬ 
adays. but will still remain conaiderablc, and must bo reekamid 
among Bie motive forces of the country. Eevorthdass, if it 
must be feared that raiuna, violence and disorder during the 
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declining )'CnTS of Native title hud n bratalking imd 
efTcci on the national chann^tcf^ it nuiy ba boiled tbiit |H)aoe^ 
Older and security under British role have an elevating and 
InimaDueing olTecL Heitioua crime of all c^togoiicsSr thongh atiU 
too prevalent, has very much decroosod In many oLbor 
countries it has been remarked that while ciimefl of violence 
decrease, crimes of fraitd increase. Happily this is not the case 
in India i for there the crimes under both tliejso beada luivo 
ilectnasdih But while ilie gentler virtues am femtemd^ the mder 
merits are Htnnteil Wlalc ability is Hystuniatically cultivatal, 
originiJ talent is Icsa devclopeEL It must be remembered tliat 
a foreigii rule^ tbcugli condnert^d with the utmost lilwndity 
and enlightenment^ cannot hut e3tercLse soma depmasing in¬ 
fluence ujKin the rliamcter of ttie pcii^de. On the other handi 
it may produce many vivifying and ptirifying inilncnees, which 
cun be perceived onJy hy a review uf the various classes Into 
which the natiun is divided^ and each on cxamlnatioii, m hncf, 
will now he attempted. 

It can hardly be soij tlmt the effect of British tnlo npon tha 
ohanicter and disposition of the bumbtest nr laliouring dosaes, 
in the rural or remote districts^ bau as yet been marked or 
decud vu. These pemf jieople have still the reser^^e, shyness^ and 
imdcmonstratiYD babite chmacteiistic of mecs long suhj^^^ to 
exaction^ servitude, and tlifi necesd^ of slavish obedience to the 
will of their Buperiora, But they aro now f™ from the old 
exactions and from the custom 1 / forced bibourH They have tlie 
right to rufusu their labour according to tlieir own inteiest or 
vonvunionoe^ and to demand for it its worth in wages* Their 
carts and cuttle nm not liablo to impressment, aavo for war* 
Tliey know that there are trihtmaUi iHjfora whom all British 
aubjeerti arc ef^nal, and by whom oppit^ion can be utopped- 
These immunities must impart to them Bome smuse of free 
rituenship^ lome idea of the dignity of bumonity^ The 
invitation for their children to entnr the State scbodlsi^ and 
the aUonlioii hoetowed inside the achoolroom niKjn the 
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ptorest, aa Bpan th® mora fortTinate, eliilti, muEit sfToid sonis 
tiiLc^ourngement 

Nejij tills' capital cidBa and tha centres of industiyj ih% Inbottr- 
mg classes are no loDger liimble. tin tlie coptnuy* t!icy ana 
bccdniin^ UileI 14 jently coiwiotia of tbeir improve*! atiitus, in¬ 
dependent in giving tlieJr InlKanr^ olssen'ant of the tonus in 
tlieiT CDgogemcnU^ and teimcioiie of their clauna to romunjeLtn- 
tiuo; and lliesQ qnalitiefl in liljem laecoine mom and mom 
strongly mnrkofi ftceording os liieLr labour rises from unakided 
towards skillod grodea. They are growing in numbers and in 
strength yftir by ymr in every part of the oountry^. Sucli 
growth is u thing almost unknown in former timea^ and is 
directly ottributable to British rule. 

Tlie peasant proprietary and yeomanry of Bridab India 
exist in all tlie diviffiona of the empire oxcopt the province* 
of Bengal and Bebar^ and oomstitnte a mainstay of the natiom 
They have from time iiumemoriol evinced, onder every form of 
trial and trouble^ many disdnorivelj eioellent quahlicej such as 
self’rolianisef ouurago in d^tfence of liomo and familyi mutuol 
dependence among brethren, aptitude for vdlago or iiarifib 
organizadozip fratoruDd cohesion amoug the membenj of com- 
munitieSf instinctive perception of the nature of property^ 
tenacity in nasertion of proprietary right, venemtiou for an^ 
reetrol cusLom, endurance of hardship and entorptuing industiy. 
If it bo bold that the gold of these etorner and more robufft 
virtmiS is lnat tried in the fire of war and revoIntiDn, tliere 
may be fear lest, during a time of pcoeo and Kcnntyp the 
character of this peasantry will not improve, and perhapa may 
even detderinmto. Still, many of tbrnr most useful qnaliti^ are 
preserved, nmier Britrab mk, by the equiUble iettlement of tbo 
relndona betw uen the State and tbfi peasantiy aa jaiyctB of the 
land-tax, by the iroognidan of a heii table and tninaferable 
right in laoilod properly and by the record of oil righto in 
Ibe land. 

In the i^oosantiy are to l>e bduded die cultivators and 
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tenjinta. who ircire all mnch opppeaaed and kopassed in former 
times. Mtiuy among them have, under British rule, risen in 
status ojicl condition, ami feel a sanBa of seenrity and compi- 
mtivo independence, ttIucIi tlieir forefatheTS never oonld have 
felt. Some among them, hnwever, jue still in an inaecure and 
nnsatisfactory condition; and in particular provincea, micli as 
Behfir, the whole ulaas is in a depsussed state. 

It b fiom the peasantry that the aimiea of all Katlve 
C^overnmentSi and of the BritiaL OoTammeTit, have Ijeen drawn. 
Tlie pesiflants used to be proud and glad to enrol themaolvea 
for military aervioa. Their martial impulsa, aptitude fur war, 
and readiness to serve under the atanrkrdfl, ware once renown wl. 
Within thij liwt two genarationfl. these qinditJea have much 
declined, though the men ore atill counted umong the good 
soldiers of Asia. 

The predatory spirit, and iiurtmct for the fray, wura once 
prevalent among them. These tendencies liuve been much 
ropressed, but esperienoa even up to recent dates hns indicated 
that tliey would break out again, if the bonds of dvil order 
were ever to beoutne serionaly looseDei 

It mmi bo ackiLDwlodged tlmt tlie improvod sijcurity of 
landed property haa encouraged peasants to borrow imd 
tnonoy-lendem to lend. Tliis indebtedneM, which was alwayu 
common, haa heeome more rife than over. And in so far aa it 
prevails, it sups away the manly santinienta, and fosters the 
uxtruvugance to which, in their w-ay, tlie peasants have ever 
bOCTi prone. 

It IB to the peasantiy that tlit educational ed'ortB of tho State 
oTfl largely directed. xSome nnthorities advocate a llbeml ex- 
peoditure of public uioney oti Bq|terior education among the 
midiUfi jiiid upper cUseea; othera doptiscate it All autborillea 
are Eigreed that there slioold bo no stijat of expebditure ob the 
cducatiDii of tie peasant propriotore and of the cultivatoi^. 
Eut despite all flm benevoknt efforta that have been put 
forth, the piogregs of education among tbf^ people is m yet 
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the proportion of who cjui re?ul and write is stflEiIlj 
and the great majority ia still rude Etml nidettmid. 

As might be expected^ bo grout a claas comprises many of 
those caatj^ into wliicli the Himlu oatioTii is divideitL X/iiider 
British rule so Many trihcsv fomieriy doToted to trode^ miXitafy 
einployineiiit or mechanfcal iudiistiy, but not to agncnltiure^ oio 
now acqninng bo much of interest or property iu latidi that in 
aoimo districts statiBLieiaaB tiud it bard U* specify what should 
properly Ins termed the agrictiltnml clnsa. The miisSp however, of 
the men^ devoted entirely or almost entirely to a^culturo^ still 
Wongs to the humblest of the four great groupa into whiLdi 
Hindu castes arc urriiiLgaA It was to (liis group that the hardy 
]&latmiLtas of Sis^ajij and the Btaimch fiikhs of Eanjit Singhs 
belonged. The Jtajpum were once potent and widespread 
throughout uorthem and ccntrid India, and extended even 
down to the soutlL AVidiin the last fow centuricSt they liave 
been sorely thinned in nimibers, by reason of their patriotic 
resistance to foreign invaaionj dutiag which the atories of tlieir 
self-sacrificing Ueroiam are not aurpasso^l by the annals of any 
nation. Higher,in the scale are those ErahminB who follow 
secular puramLa^ apart from their brclhren of the priestly 
Orders, Tlieir infiuenoe in lanfled concerns ia comparatively 
slight in uortheni India, but is oonsidcmble in eastern^ western 
and ceiitml India and alrnoBt dominant in many parts of the 
country- 

The pfmsantry also incluiles many oborigmiil tnbeSj, Oonda^ 
Bliilfl, Kola, Suntalfl and otliera, inhabiting the mountainous 
tiruu^ in the interior of the coiitineiiit Emd peninsula of TmliEi^ 
and not profnsaiog any formal religion, though following religianB 
otecrvMfccea of a primitive d^^clipti^n. Theao are excitable 
by miture, and over ready to fight a^^alnst any wrong that may 
be attempted or on behalf of Juiy right that may be threatened. 
Wlien thus cxdted, they ffwarm like bees after leaving the hives- 
They are gradually falling under the sway of Hindu, or tulher 
Brahminicah proaelytism. And they seem likely to become ere 
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Innf^ lOiidiis, nnloas in tho inearitiiae tli&y ql-ifilV, ^ appeals 
poBsIblSb be converted to CliriatLmity by the efforts of the 
mbiaiatmrles. lar;^ nmubera of them, indeed, Imvc B-lready 
been thus converted. 

Aljoriginal TJhces of a like clmractier, Lnshais, Nagas. l>iiflaB 
and otbei^^ inlmbit the forcat-clad monntaiins on the north- 
eaatem frontier which sepFimtea India from BnTTna and China, 
Tliey frequently bring theinftelvea into collision ^ith British 
power, and it amnot be said that as yet any bsnoficini effect 
upon their chartuoter has been produced. The tribes dwelling 
LEI Ihe Himalayan region are, with the exception of the aturciy 
and self-rdinnt Gorhhaa of Nepal, Hindus of a niild type of 
chameter, flonrifdiing under British auspicas. On the great 
westeru frontier frura Karachi to Peahawur, inhahited throagh- 
out by MuhaiUTiuwliina, the am^iortition of the character of tlio 
tribes has been decisively marked in the sfinthem or Bel4ch 
section^ but is leas x^rceptiWc in the nortliem or Paliinu secticiij^ 
though even thercj despite the frays, forays and intemaciue 
fights^ much improvement has been effectedn 

A survey of tlie Indian peasantry ivould not be complete 
T^dtlLout some reference to the Miiluimmadan populatioiL No 
eastern eovereign has so many Muhammadan subjects ae Uie 
Queen-Empress of India. Of the Indian Muliamiuadons, the 
greater number live under the lieutenant-Govemor of Bengal, 
who alone has in hia juiisdiction as many miUJons of 
Moslems as the Sultim of Turkey and. twice as many as the 
Shah of Persia. The Indian Muhammadans are met with on 
all the coasts or m every port of India, and are emphatically 
the sailors of the Indian In the interior of the country 

they are urban rather than niraJ, employed in some Itrimches of 
commerte, in retail dealing* in skilled and teflned industries^ 
in the anny, in public and private service; hut seldom con¬ 
nected with ugrictilture save in the cajtacity of lamllordij- In 
Sind, however, the agricultural population is Muhammaduu, 
both tandlortla and cultivators. In eastern and nortlieru Bengal, 
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ill the region comprismg tlte haariti of the BraiimapuLm river 
nnd ita alEuantfi and in the nnibcNi daUa of the Qangea and die 
UrahmftpntTaj the tenants and cnltlvcitora are also Muhcinunadan, 
while the lrtTi<ilcird8 uni Hindn^ with the eieeprion of some 
proniment and meritorioua gentlemen of the ^nhamMadan 
faith. These districts are atoong tho most productive in the 
empire and export groat quantities of raw pioduce. Sovcrnl 
articlea, much used in the manufactiires of Great Britain, are 
rahied bj the Muhammadan hcinda of Bengal By the same 
hands is tha water traffic conducted in the w^ondetfnl network 
of Bengal rivers. These people were Hindus of humble castes, 
iimi have been converted within hiatoric limes to Muhamma¬ 
danism. They have their religioTis sarvicos performed g^anorally 
in the Bongali tongue, and imvc probably less acquaint¬ 
ance with the phroeea of Arabic, the sacred bingnage of their 
faith, than, their feUow-ruUgionista in any other countiy. Their 
social oandition is no lowr tlait the mstltuticn even of matri¬ 
mony is lax [ endeavouia have, however, been recently made 
hy special to give validity to their marriage rites. 

Elsewhere in Indies the Mnhainiuadans, being scattered, do 
much to leaven the mass of Native opinion. Besides the 
discontent angendanKi among them by hi?torie memories, 
there is one epecial ononmatance nlTecling their content¬ 
ment. Under Native rule they enjoyed a large portion, per¬ 
haps tlic lioD^s ohoPB, of tho State {j^itrunage, and st the outset 
of British rule were found in the front everywhere, whereby 
they continued aa before to be largely employed in tho publio 
sorviice cspechdly in it« liiglier grades^ But nowadii}"9 they are 
beatun by Hindus in the open competitioii of mind with mitid. 
Their youtlis in the scbcwls and coUegea are anrpassed by the 
Hindu youtJiS and are oonfiequently placed at a diaodvimtoge 
when entering a profession or contending for advancement in 
public employ* It m to this that the Muhammadans them- 
selves attrilmte the fact that they are falling in w^ealth and 
static while tlie Hindus are rising, Thongh not rtfusiug to 
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join schcKtia of Hindua nud of niiied nutioniilities, they prefer 
to have institulions of thfilr own eicclueively, whero AmbLe and 
PflTsinn literature conBtitnto a prommflnt featniiti Tlia Govem- 
ment Iiaa of co^oiierafed with them in eatabllBliing inatita- 
tiotts on thifl principle. SomO Muhammadan gentlemen, fetr 
inatanco the lata Knwab Amir Ali, Kuwab AWul Ijitlf of 
Cfllcntta, Syod Alimed of Aligarh, Mnhomraad Ali Rt.ighe of 
Bombay, Synd Idrus of Stunt, and otlnjra, liave ahewn tm en¬ 
lightened desire to imbue their countrymen with idojw of 
civilized progress^ 

Tlw temper iuilI dispsaition, politically, of tUe MTibiiTnmftdflna 
form one of Uie mmiy boutci^ of anxiety in Irulia* Some ycani 
ago, the r^ligioiLS reHvtil eummeuoetl by the ‘WaLabia in Arabifi, 
the breeze of fanaticbiiL which mfiled the gut&icc of the Muluim- 
mckdfm world, and other cnti^ (iifncnlt to dehne, eKcitod the 
Indiati MuhiinimadaiiH considerably. Plote were dwcovered 
and state trialri instituted; some gmve and tnelaiieboly ovciits 
occulted which need not bete be recotmted. Within the most 
recent yearg, bowever, the Indian Mnhamnmdttnfl Imve become 
GompamtlYely w ell cJIected. Bo the reoaotm w'hut they may, the 
symptoms of disaflfection among them have of late aliatcd. 

The Pamifl deaerve some special mention i they maintiyn 
intact the Tebgion of Zoroaster, and the social customs wlucli 
they brought with them from Persia, aftej heroically reidsting 
the Arab iiivfte.ion. They presence, unmiYcd by lonmuga witli 
any other race, the quaEties which curry them to the \nn in the 
march of lifej and te the fh>ni in every arena which they cuter, 
Aa men of businesa they are imflnrpaseed in India, aad in tuany 
mechanical Ladtiiitriefl they ciro dindnguisbed Though they are 
still comparatiTely armoll in nomborB, thdr importance must be 
moasuml rather by tbmr ledouro^ and their capacity for woirlL 
They nrs loyal anil devoted to the British Sov'^ireign and nation, 
and there itt no elaaa mone ron tented ^ Thoir influence, however,, 
coo not bo regarded as national, a* it w'ould harilly be acknow¬ 
ledged either by niodns or Muhammadans. 
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TLa great ItuiJlords of India (known by the rf 

Zemimlarp Tidnkdarp and other titl®) are chiefly aasociated in 
the pubUii: niind with the provinces of Bengal, Beluti-p Orissi^ 
and Oudk They are to be fonnd^ hawevijr, in aLmast all porta 
of the country, even in tbo^e parts whcje [>eaflant proprietoraMp 
ia the prtsvailmg tonnre- Some of tliSBe Native gentlemoa 
apply cjipitLil to the goll^ rccloini the wbbU^ coindliato their 
tenantry and in all respecta ahow fortli a bright evainplfl. 
Othera again^ thotigh falling short of this atandanh exerciao 
their tefrritoriul mflnence beneficially. In Bengal, if the land¬ 
lord or xetiiindaii tenure was eraat-od by the British Government 
in order that, among other things, capital on a large scale might 
be applied to the land, then it mnst be admitted that no such 
result has beoTt attaineiL TLa principal di^Bmindars or landloids 
form II lettered imd refined daas, having a great stake in die 
country^ possessing leisure which is much given to the con- 
flidemtion of political afTiur^, and exerting on the whole a 
snlntaiy infinonce on Native opmion+ Tliere is probably no 
class in India more loyal than the Zemindars of Bengali 
oertainly there is none whose position resto so mnch oa tho 
stability of British rule. 

Ihiring the long minoritieB, which occur frequently in estates 
of all ftlfces, the Gnvemment exerci&as its legal power of edn- 
cating the infant heir, of placing Iihn in the Court of W anis 
and of managing h property till he comes of ago; The amount 
of huaiiieaa, thus undertaken by the State on behalf of tlie 
landlord dasa, is quite enormous. Many fine properties ote 
saved from injury, debts and encnmhraneea ana cleared off by 
good umnug^inent during the minority, and mnny young land- 
owners ora inducte4l into tlitir hereditftTy poaitlona with all the 
advantages of nurture and insLructioiu 

In many parts of the empiro there is the scattored renmanfc 
of a Native nobilityp consisting of men who are unavoidably in 
worse circiimstamres nnder British rule than under the preewUng 
Native rule. Some of them mo fltill able te maiuUiii thoh 
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station, dignity and lepntatioiL Many, linn'grHT, are tlrifdng 
into ambairosamBat, or sinking noder the weight of' trouldo till 
an Encumbered Eatatea Act aflbttk etime relief &om the pressure. 
Many of them still enjoy, by the grace of tho Rritiah Govern¬ 
ment, a port of tlm emoliuuents they received upder the Nntivo 
rule in return for sendee, although they are now uxeiiaod from 
serving. Such mon, living in uncongenial quiet, cannot but 
meditato on the wenltb. power and honour, which their imme¬ 
diate anoeators posaGaaed two op three genemtiona previously ; 
aud thia brooding tueditutiou must produce iliaconteut and 
reatlegsnesa. They will chafe under the restriction b wliicli a 
civilieed ayatem neccsaarily imposes. These dinquieting rellcc- 
tiona aprwd to tlieip relations, retainers and deimndanta. The 
policy flf the Qovenmient has Ijeon, by all the legitiinato 
mcana in its power, to arrest the docadence of Uieac eld 
families, to prevent the tlisnipUon of their estates and to 
prfaervo thcir territoriol iuiluence. With thU view sevend 
enactmonta for the relief of eucnmlwred estates have been 
paaaed but the prooesa of decay can hardly laj stopped. 

Tlie mercautilo, trading and banking classei? continue to 
show the ontafitriBev acutenea.<i, methodical liEibita and husmeBa- 
Hke ajjtitude, for wltieh they have Ihsod so long famed. 
Formerly they were much esteemed for rectitude, trustwe^rthi- 
neaa and fair dealing with all men, their crc^lit etauding 
proportiDUatoly high. Their name has of Inte years lieen occa- 
sioimUy tarnished by the failures, crdlnpsea and disiwtora 
inddentad to an age in which epoculation ia so rife. Op tlm 
whole, however, their a*putaUcm and cTtsdit uro still gotxL 
They are ever ready, pertuipa too ready, to lend money to the 
landowners great and snioll, and but too often draw inten¬ 
tionally or luiintentioonlly, Ixtth gentry aud peasantry into 
tho vortex of eitravagunco [Uid the moabea of imlebtcdnosB, 
Although, by thus fiffonling crerlit, tliey provide a resource 
most useful in Qie tmusautious of tho nation, they are often 
regarded as gfasiting and exh^rtronate. In snme places, odium 
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hsL^ bcoTi Iccurred by tLem being indirieiitly tlie causa of 
civil trnublea and distrirbancm On auch occasions tboj have 
been objects uf e.Taggomtod condeoiiiatioii, Biiti have been ealleJ 
the Shylocka of the ago, ikt hatpiea preyLtig on tba vitale of the 
people, Tlieir natural intalligenee^ traDsmitted through many 
generationa, ia still farther fostenxd by Bdocution, and their 
sons are conapicuoua for proidency in all the cdneatiDQat 
iiLstitutiona, Tlieir profession is largely composed of Hindus 
belonging to the caste wliieh is by the Hindu system Jevofceti 
to this calling, among wliom the Murwaria of ILijpntana tiavB 
always been eminent anil are still growing in waaltL They 
also comprise seveml sectiona of the Jilnhamnmdan com- 
nmnity, many of the Parflis and some of tlie Bhihmiiis. They 
are amenable to many of the lieist influences of tha English 
adrainistration, and bear a hearty allegianDe to the foreign 
Govaniment under which they flouiish. Having in tbuir bands 
the capital and tlic financial sinews of the country* they con¬ 
stitute one of the bulwarks of Britisli rule. 

The priestly classes are still numerous througbont the empire. 
The Hindu priesthood includes only those Brahmins who foUow 
teligioug callings, and not those who are engaged in secular 
pursuits, though a ceartain sanctity ia attached ol^o to them. 
Tlie influence of the pricsthoo^l has among Hindus been as 
potent Bs in any nation of the world at any epuchu With 
the Mahrattas eapedtdly it is in full vigour^ and is politically 
an eletucnt of unrest. It survives with the mass of tho 
Hindua, who still Hook in conntliisa mnltrtndes to hallowed 
biitliing-places^ still approach inner aanctuaries of idols with 
heartfelt awe, BtiU load the shrines with ohbrings, still brave 
the toihi nnd often the fatal Imnlslupa of their pilgriniagea. 
With the womliip and the observances in some plae^ there arSp 
no doubt, still mingled many of those practiooa which have boen 
justly regarded by Western observers us immond. In some 
parts of the conntiy^ among the establishmente iRlacbeil to the 
temples there are hajik^ claseoa living degraded lives. In 
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ccrt^ exceptional raisea, the leounk of the coaits of juatiee 
have contained aurpming rervelatioiia of caatoius ahockiiig to 
dvilized Immunity. 

With the educatal ckaaea of Hindus, the prieally infimmeo 
is dnking fast to wards ita final flecadenoo. Tbeie teraain 
iudml aotnc Hindua of culture and learning, who ntJiTid by 
the ondent fcith and ita obaervances. But as u rule, 

Hindus jwiy little ruone than an outtrard respect to the forms nndl 
to the ministers of tliat national religion which is so intertwined 
willi the sodal institntionfl and tbe civil laws of the people. 
Possibly^ this efleot la not as yet perceivotl by many of the le^r 
priests who ofHeiate among the humbler orders of Hindua, nor 
by some of those pneats who d well m lefimed seclmuon at the 
many holy placea in the country. But it must stu^y be 
mengnised by many of these keen-witted and clear-sighted nien. 
Proud as they wo of their race and lineage, strong in the faith 
of their divine origin, persuaded of tlicir own ametity, conscious 
of ibfiir own intcllectnal snpeimritiy, they canDot hut regard 
with indescribable sentiments the new empire which crushes 
prejudices, superstitions and antiquated ideas, as the <faganath 
ctir of their own treditiDns crushed its vdetims of yore. Still 
the aspect and bearing, the lofty brow, set (eatorea, imperturlt- 
ahhs countenance and erect stature indicate n pride not to be 
loweml by eutw old defeat Although defeated, they will not 
BurremlcT to the victor their nnconquerable will, for they look 
upon theniBclvoa as endowed with a nobility which worldly 
puL^nanoe cannot confer, nor modom civilization bestow. 

The inilueacca of the age tend to weaken the barrietB which 
the undent syatcra of caste sets up Ijctween ths seveniJ classes 
of the people, thereby restricting the mutual sympathy which 
ought to lacist accortling to the dictates of nature. With many 
of those who have received a broarl and liberal edncaLiou, or 
tmvcll^ much by railways anti steam-ships ofr visited foreign 
coimtrms, the distinctive fodinga whinh guthor round the idea 
of cufite have Iwcnme dciMleued. Even they, however, are 
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uiraally obligeti, on thoir tetiirn to Indiji, to conform to tlia 
cetemojiiiil prodtidnre necesaaiy for nsstomtion to the atatns 
peitAmki^ to cftsto, Some nieOj whctse aonso of the Etness of 
things Tobela agoinat the notion of castBp prefer to rermnn 
onteide the charmed circle. Eut with the great majority of the 
peoplOp ilifl sentLiuento rolating to caste still hold foil aww. 

The Jain religion, though at irst sight apjHirently cognate 
vith HindnieiDT is separate ami distinct. It haa aiiJits of its 
and promhiea an al?soliitfl repose approaching to cuinihi' 
lation, tta the conanminatiou of hliaa. Its most salient feature 
is an fiiceesive tenderness for animal life^ carried to a degn^e 
of superstitions abanrdity^ A devout Jain will not harm even 
the smallcstf reptile j ha fears lest he should inhale the minutest 
insect that fl-oats imperceptibly in the air. TMs faith, however, 
has among its adhoronta many of the niMt hard-headed and 
actively bnsiness-like Natives in India; that is tn say many 
of the tmdera and bankers of BajputatLa^ Gnjerat and Cntcli, 
and other members of the mercantile caste, scatterod throughout 
the empire. Its devoteea are strict and icaloua j its slirines are 
among the richeat in the country. Its adherents, tliough ready 
to defend tiieir sacred places pngnadouflly jigainst encroach¬ 
ment the Hindufl^ are free for tha most part from fanati¬ 
cism and Ore to be reckoncti among the loynl and contented 
classes of the populntiom 

The Lingnjet sect ia wididy apreiul in thC" lower portion of 
the Deccan, imd in aontbem India. It originally profesaod to 
constitute a reformation of Hinduism and to inculcate a pure 
momlity in conflonimoe with that of olden times. ItA julhe- 
rents ore numerenB among the oommercua and agricultural 
classes and form One of the respectable oactions of the 
community. 

The Wikh faith always was in cle^ relation with HinduisnL 
A man wtw admitted into the sect by special cetcmoniea, one of 
which was will mi tlie baptism of the sword i unless admitted by 
Lhcge raeflns, he remained, as be was horn, a Hindu. This faith, 
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qriginaljy pTomulgated iritli much amiplieity and purity of 
dDctrin^ ^ snhacqufmtly estabrishod by fo™ of aima in 
northern India, It had ancred boolcu, a separate inugaage, a 
learned pn^thood, ndigioua edifices, and someffhat fanatical 
devotflea of its own. It imnibarad nniong iu adherenta many 
womors and stateamou, and whole tribes of resolute and atmng- 
tinded men. It ployed o considemble part in the modem 
tory of India and, but for the intervention of the Britbli 
power, might have been dominant in othfia- quarters of India 
besides the northern, ^Vhik it ™ the mpresentative of poU* 
tical force and the ajTaliol of military i«wcr. not only were tho 
sons of the old adherents atlmittod to the ancestml faitJ,, hut also 
fresh applicants for odnmsion were numerous. After national 
triumphs in war and poUey. the new disciples flocked to the 
temple gat® for admission. Since the onneimtiun of the Ponjah 
tote Rritiah empire, these inlluenceg have diKappeurud, and the 
sect 13 probably not so laips ns it once was, Tlioegh fciver appli- 
cfintfi may now be seelcing admiasion, ond thougli some SUdie 
may uat care to have their sons baptized into the faith, still tho 
majority arc steadfastj anil the constitution of the sect ia Jiinin- 
tamed. Sikhism, thoagh quiet and loyal at present, is one of 
those meammable things which a spark might HulUb into fire 
Ito i^os^craiy and ausceptihilitics are thomiigUy understood 
by the Panjab authorities, and its fiilelity to the empire m 
we prowrvoil. It would stand proof against many trials and 
temptatinns, but if trie<l ovor muoh. it would reasaeit itself 
and would assume the headship of a national movement; 
Meanwhile tlie pnests, as a class, are well liispiMed, Imt out- 
humtB of preaclytiidng zeal may occur from time to time, on the 
part of paiHona claiming saintly or prophetic functions, who are 
not really connected wiUi the Sikh socL 

fl,Jif Bmouldora in the hearts of some among 
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wliieli the Government might imMivertuntly du, wouIJ jiggravTite 
it seriooaly. In rea^nt years U lias been an element of miscldfif j 
at the present mameut, however* it seeniB to bo qmesoont 

Tlie educated class ia from the sevend ^tious of 

society which have been piready menLioneLL The education of 
this class is for the mofnt derived from the untionol instnic- 
tion introduced by the British Government There are^ indeed, 
some educato*.! men, tvIiosq instruction hae been obtained purely 
from kidigenoTis sources, independently of aid from thuir foreign 
rulers* has been kept strictly mthm the ancient groo^nes* boa 
been conducted in rnstic cloisters, Tnanastic ^tabUshracDts 
or the ehude of eacmd groves, and ia direpcted chiefly to 
religious objects. These men, though Etill nnmnrons, aiust be 
decretiaing groduftUy throughout tlie couutry. Men of business 
uru fltJll to bo seen, who have been educated only in tlie old 
atyle^ and who^ practical talent and acuteness have not been 
developed by modern ingtruction. They are, however, be¬ 
coming more and more raro, and win soon pass away without 
cnceeBsors of the some tyiJC\ for their sons are oU educated in 
the now style. 

Thus, the only educated class that need now he observed 
consists of men brought up under British superraion* for 
whose mental and moral condition the British Government ie 
responsible. These men follow other professions lieaidea the 
pnblie scnioe, such as the l>ar and nther legal pursuits, private 
practice in medkdne^ commerce and Imnlsitig* civil engineering, 
mcclinnical industricB and the like. But many of them cuter 
the piublin service; in its various grades from the loiJi'nst hs- 
the highfisL They thus become niembera of one homogeneous 
profesfiton which e^nolSj probably in magn itude and certainly in 
importance, ail tho other profesaaions taken together. It is 
this doininant and leading profession which most readily 
a4lmlts of specuHc obeer^’ntion, and in which the results of the 
national edneatioH con be l^est tested. 

TJiuL Ou; natural intelligence of the educated men is &har|jeiied 
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liyri^d mathcHl^ thEit thoir mental atamina am etmugtlietied 
by discipline, will be stttely asgiimecL Tliiit their minda are 
opened to the reception of new mJinences, expanded into a linger 
growthp drawn tnwanls wider sphcreSp raised into biglier i^giniis 
of thought^ and fixed in grooves of Htricter accnmcy^ may Ite 
reasonaldy expected That they are steadier ofHccrSj cleverer 
men of bnaine^p abler administmtorB, better worker nud npter 
learners, frora being thiia educated, is easily conceivable. The 
luinlcr que^tioDS relate to the effect of tluj oducation on the 
conduct of theac men, im their tmatwoftliinesB and integrity, 
their loyalty to the EritLah Sovereign, their gratitude to thoir 
foTtiign itifiLtuctcrs, their attachment to western civilbatiDn 
and their flentiinents in reganl to the existing order of thinga. 
Thcj answcni to such qne&tionB, if thoughtfiiDy rendered, will 
be found quite ms aatiBractory as could Ijc fjuTly anticipated. 

In the first phieep a due and jrroper standard of rectitude 
among the Kativo odicials of the up|)er and middlo grades bos 
been obtuinecL Such men arc now regartled aa gentlemen in 
tbo best sense of the terai^ that i$ as inen of lionour. Their 
character is not impugued* tlieir rectitude h trusted by pnlilic 
opinion^ corruption on their part is not snspeeted. In tiiiH 
description, as in all general descrlptionB, there must be 
rtsservations and exceptiottft^ but such is the tone pen'nding 
these bright parts of the picture. Of the numerous changed ^■'hich 
Lave of late years arisen in Indhip this particular cliangn is 
among tlio most noteworthy^ For many authorities, atm sur¬ 
viving^ can reiuember the time when such Native officials were 
not regarded os riien of honour^ when thoir uprightness and 
integrity were cojiatiintly unpugned, when their conduct wm 
frequently diatrustod, when imputations of corruption were 
bruited abroad. One cause of tlie mom! impTovcment* now 
perceptible, springs from the l>etter organization of the public 
service. The men are, by the concesaion of adequate Bolaries^ 
placed in a x>^siiion superior to temxitation. Tliey are cmliodied 
in regular departuienta, w-Jiich have gnulifs jisceiuding like tlie 
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steps of a ladder^ oHbr fltope for ambition and opeai out prwpocta 
of promotion to be soon tbioogb the Tbtn of coming yeaTs. 
Tima they are ao Bituated that they (diall tiavo oveij'tMng to 
gain hy fidelity* and everything to lose by miacotiLliiisL Another 
and a higher cause of the Ltnproyemonl; iA traceable to the 
itiilqoncos of Western oiltication, the moral teaoliing imparted 
by Enrnjx^an cnltiire, the practical ideas of duty tliereby in- 
fused, the virttious principles tliua instilled, tho corupamonship 
of EnglisEi instructors and the ftssociation with them in the 
daily life at school of collie. It is to these two nuiin causes 
that the N^atives tliemselves attribute tJie onioboration which 
ifl happily pereeLved. 

In tho lower gnidos of educated Natives^ bowevoTj tnisconduct 
is still common and but too fTequent oyen in the midiUe graiies, 
f^till it will be found to exist almost exactly in proportioii as 
the iidv£kittiiges, mond and nniteriah allowed to tlicac grades 
fall tdturt of those tteneficently granted to the upper gnules, 

Togetlier %ith llie public serviesa, tiie profesgion of tbe law has 
advanced pari passm This gtnafc profossicn ia for the most piirt 
a pnxlnct of British riilL% and is divided, as in England, into 
two brandieiii, like tlioae of barriatera and w>liujtois. Admission 
to tiiif [Native Ear is legnlntod by tests and examinatioiis^ whidi 
ensure the poescsseion of h%h qualificaitlons by those w’bi> f^pply 
tor iL An almost o(|Uul improvement is visiblo in the Native 
barristers aa in the Native judges, and a standartl of ^professional 
etiquette prevails, formed on the English modeL Tim stanJaixl 
Was much lower in former dflj^B., when advocate but too often 
oonnived at or participated in malpracrices and even in frauds. 
Any remnants of these ovils. which may still linger La the pro¬ 
fession. will ere long be climiimted. As now constituted, the 
Native Bar is fiist becoming a power in the country j its inde¬ 
pendence qf dmaeanonr, freedom of speech and symisitby with 
tliB people, are raising it daily in public estimation. Its Con¬ 
duct fosters the Balntary belief, which is settling dowm iu the 
minds of the Natives, to the elfect that tho British system of 
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dva jufltiee constitutes n poal pallailiura of thoir liljertica and 
privi logos. Its will 1)0 true towunls tho G'ovefiijiieut 

wliicli is itB foster-laitlieT. lmprovoi]ietit.S, siniilut in loud but 
ranch loss in dugreo, are tnlduRf plticc Lii tbo profession of the 
I^w, Mrliich hmncli includes attomejs, soUcitoTS mid nil other 
legal prectitionors. These Xativo practitionerB foriuefly Imd 
a very ovil repute for sbiui'tilating wrongful Utigntion, pro¬ 
moting fraud and poisoning tlie moral utiunsphere uirumd tho 
precincts of the Courta Of this mischiof, much bus liuen 
removed by the unprovoment!i in tho Xativo Bench and Bur. 
and by the operation of pnbUc opinion; but much, unfor- 
tun.'itclyj reinama* 

As an iustanco of the mental and moral progress of the 
Natives, the Mpansion of the rost-oface tuny be mentioned. 
Tlie Government has adopted tho principle of aU tho rofonua 
which hove proved so successful in Knghinil. By auialgauintiug 
under one udmimstration tlie imperial and bwal post-offieea 
in the varioiiB provinces of the empire, jipstal facilitira have 
boon placed within reach of every latere village tliroughout the 
country. Tlie increase of lotteMvriting and of postal business 
has been remarkable^ Within tho last fifteen yeara. the 
anmlter of I'nst-oflices has increased ftom S200 to 5500, tho 
length of postal lines from 43,000 to 58,000 milos. Tim 
amount of receipts in cash from tho pubUc has risen from 
£401,000, to £600,000 jrer annum, exclusive of official postage; 
and the number of covera delivered from 59 millions to 131 
ioillioii.s annually, A portion of the increase in correspondence 
is duo to the Govornment and its eemnta. also to tho non- 
cifficM Buropcans; but the moss of it is due to tho Natives, 
Txndiit the iqHutnced nf edtication. 

The foreign Govcmnieut in India must be prepared to 
nmlise the fact Hint llic hearts of educated Natives are deeply 
stirred by the Western education, and thjit on active process of 
mental fermentetiou is setting in. Those men are from Gieir 
youth instructed in matters concereing the rise, progress. 
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s^cnith, clwltne and ffJl of firapin^j tta rclrttive dEmcm- 
pcipuliitliiti and reaourcfla of tJifl BeY^nil grtsit powers of 
the world; the consLiLiitionp legidlutnns and privileges of 
States nionnrchioiilt oonatitntiotiLilp {IcapotEc, republican j the 
tjeiritorisil nrningestiieiit^ (MsnJw^^ucnt on nioderii warfare; the 
Various natiotiiilitiee of wliidi kingduma are eoiiiposcd. It 
foUowa that they will olieervo cnrreafc <5vfinta whether peaceful 
or ■warlike with on appreciative iagight, ftnd will s|*ecnlFite on 
the effect width such eventa may prtnliice ott the fortunes of 
EughtJid. A compotent knowledge of the recent Matory nf 
their own country will shew them how often tho oomiiicfrce and 
the fortiinos of India hcx^elT have been affected hy events 
oocturing in dieteiit regions, for exiiiaple hy the civil contest in 
America, by tlio wars in the Crimea, Cidim and Turkey* An 
usieneive vnrnLvcnliir pre-sa ia growing np which oflera brief 
sunnnariefl of the politicwl afTuiiTi and occnmnccs of the worliL 
The EiLglisli proas in India prtisonta daily^ full axlracte of icdl 
tlie best news and opinions of the preaa in England, together 
with coniineuta suited to the enrrents of public thought in 
Incluit und is read by the Englieh-spenking Natives with 04 
mufrh atteiition uii by tlie English tliemselvoSr Native trading 
firms have their heodqmirteTS or tlieir irrnnehes in the Pnited 
Kingdom or on the continent of Enrt)))e, and will ere long 
have them even on the other side of the Atlimtic- For these 
reasons, England mustv whenever she eugagcii in affairs of w orld- 
wide impurtancD^ he prepared to rtxjkon with a moss of Native 
opinion instnictcd to a tlegrec heretofore unknown. Tim lights 
various in which Natives rfiganl alternatives of peace or 
w ar. If in any conjnnctnre it should appear thntp on a fair 
conaideratiDn of her owm intorefft and honour, England onghl to 
fight and yet holds back from fighting, tlien the Natives would 
lie quicker than ever to draw the grtivesb uiferencse. If after 
anxious suspense, the English fltandurd, over to Eastern eyes 
tlia symbol of victory in (lie onil, is unfurlcfl, it is followed 
hy the hoiM® and pmycre of the majority of the Natives, 
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of partiea aiuon^ the [MiIiLidpiia of Englnml But tliia tcnikisney 
lA ileprecntorl by tbe Ijeiit orgiui^ of NatiTo opinioriT on tbc 
immifm grounds tliat NaLirea ure the very penAcuiiS whc 
sboulil eatronmgo the notion of India ever becummg a battle- 
fitld for party strife In EngLind, and that all political partiefi 
ought to be urged to co-oporats for the object of benefitiJig their 
Indian ffdlow-subjeclBv 

Thoughtful Englishmen may mnomber that ^elf^jvemniant 
among the Natives is one of the goals to which many of the 
adiuinistrativo aTTOUgaments of India are tenditig. Nativcig aro 
appointed inenibera of the legislative council of the Govemor- 
Oenerul for all ludia^ and of the lo&al legialatures of MadTaSi 
Bombay and BengtiL They are honorary magistmtea in the 
interior of the districts; they aerve aa jurymen, as a&seaaora 
bi aid the judges in criniiiial trials, as iDcrabcTS of arbitration 
tribunals and of coneUiatitm conttft in civil eausas. They 
take pQxt in the odjninistration of the fanda raised by the 
read eesa and other local eessea^ in the management of sehoula^ 
hospitals, dispensaries and other institutioniL They faraish the 
grtiat majority of the conitnissioncra in the municipalities, which 
GJtist in the capital cities, and are scattered over the length 
and brcmlth of the empire. They thus become the responsible 
fcnistecfl, administrators or controllers of the rates for levying the 
local tares. In Calcutta and Bombay especially, and in some 
other central places, they enjoy as rulepayew the electoml ftan- 
ehise for the tdection of members of the manidiinl wiparations- 
The system wberehy, in so many parts of the country#, village 
communities are conatitnted, or villago headmen ore vested with 
petty powers in police matters, is dm very embodiment of the 
principle of aclf-govornment in the rural districts. 

Native assoeiatioiia are formed for rite avowed purpose of 
representing tbeir views, wishes or griovancea'to the authoritiea. 
Several of these bodies, such os the British Indiim A^jciation 
of CalcuttcL, the Anjimtim of Lahore, the Sarva Janik Sabha of 
Bombay, can make their voice beard, not only in India, hut 
even as fier aa Englaml Such societies are regarded by the 
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GovorniDfciit, m nJFonling the meana for legitinmtely and tein- 
persitoly representing or vindicating the opiniona of the ^fatives. 
Tlieir mcmoiiaifi and adtlreaaes, thoiigli Bometimes transgTcssing 
the limitfl of propriety, are, oa a rule, fully reasoued and 

modenitely eiprcesecL 

Personal kinclnasa and charity ha^ always been amemg U,o 
most loveable cbamjteristics of the Natives. These seniimcnta 
liftVB induced men to Bupisirt not only tleir female relatives 
and their aged or iidpleaa conneiione, which is well, but also 
tlieir able-bodied and idle male rdatives, which is not well 
Many a rising man is weighted in Lis career by liatlesa pcrsotiB 
who hong about him, insteail of shifting for themaolvefl. This 
tendency, which htw been heretofore excessive, is diminished liy 
the influences of education. Virtuous and most commcndahlo 
sacrifices are often maile hy Natives, who stint and pinch 
theniBelvcs in order ta aflord a good education to their young 
relations. The youths tliua educated generally reeompoDBe 
their friends for tlieae snerifloes, by evincing a rcaolute spirit of 
self-help. 

Tlic sympathy of Natives, also spreads beyond the circle of 
relations, friends or dependants. It extends to the miscrahb 
wherever met with, to the living community at kige, and to the 
needs of posterity yet unborn. The charity of Natives is, indeed 
nfton misdirected, but ia getiGromly profuae. Eveiy NaU.T 3 ^ 
who makes a fortune. Immediately gives away a imrt of it to 
U'orka of public iiserulness or charity. Every city in tha 
empire is improved, endowed or beautified, by the benevokneo 
or mnnificouce of individual oitizens. In proepomuB yoara the 
sums, tlius nobly dispensed, are eimnaous i and even in the 
wurrt years, the sooroe of this bounty never runs dry. In 
tlia interior of the country, works of public utility, on the road¬ 
sides and in many other spots, attest tha spirit of philanthropy 
which prevoiln among wealthy Natives. In many provdnoes 
the Government wisely pubhahes o list of the works of public 
utility constnictod by individuals; these publicattons redound 
to tlie creiUt of tioM TOncenieda 
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TKe Gdvernitiont always dBligliti!) td Iioixonr tic NatiTM whu 
thuB dsYota a pcrtion of their substance to Hie wel&re o{ their 
CdutitTTTiica. Patents of Native nobility arc dlscnMinately 
fjranted to meritorious persona. Successive VicjCToys of Imlm 
have studied tbc unwritten rules which govern the (institution 
of Native nobiKty, and Lave grunted Narivc titles jndicionaly 
imJ coiiHidonitely to persDoa recoinineudbHl for their good deeds 
by the several Local GovernTueuts; a moral force of some 
potency ia thua exerciseri. British deocutition^ of the Star of 
India mro bcstow(!d itpon Natives; knighthood not uiiffet|ueut]y 
baa betm granted to them, and in rara inatances a Baronetcy hn^ 
been conferrefl [ the new Order of the Indian Empire hqa many 
Native members. The effiiu^t of these measures upon Native 
Bantiments ia to encourage loyalty and public spiriL 

Somiii aa th(J national (s^lucation may have beiin iu r&spcct of 
bistoryp litemturei practical morality and political philoEwphyj it 
liaa bean and still is defetitive in neapect of the physical Emd 
natural sciences. Yet, scicutific atudy^ the value of Which, ia now 
ret^ognificd in all countries, hoa in India a special im|K}rtanocL 
It qualities the Native youtJi for profesaions in which thciy have 
liitherto had bnt little place. It diverts from the elder pro- 
feasiunSj namely the law and the public servicCj some of the 
etudimts who would otherwise overcrowd those prnfesssiems. It 
displays before the Natives fresh ranges of thought and new 
modes of thinking. It teuiia to coircct some of the fanlts which 
are admitteil to exist in the Native mind, while educing and 
developing many of its best qualities and faculries. In two of 
the moot imme^liataly important among the scientific profea-^ 
aions, namely medicine and ottI eagineeriiig, the Government 
has done for the Natives evciything tliat could reasonably bo 
expected. Himdreds of Native engineers* architects^ physLciEna 
and aurgenns have been and am being sent forth Into the 
world. In respect of other scieocea also something has beep 
efibctetlj but the greater part pf what is needed atill mmains to 
he accooipIiflhBiL Tlic unjjortant step which tlie Univijmitiea 
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m Itidia havn recently taken, by gnuitin^ degrees in 8cienco« 
will essentially nJTcct the standards and of the oniinhuT 
educntiuo. 

Kedection all these things will lend thoughtfhl jttrsens 
to mqtiira whnt ara the roligioiia tendonciBa of the Natives, 
In the first plikce, the faith nf the Mnhnmniadiiiia does not 
eoom to have reL-eivad nny ahnck from Wtjstom GdueaLion and 
civilijsstion. Nor has the Hindu faith Leon shaken with Llie 
mass of the Ilindw, who follow the anccatral idolatry with tha 
same simplicity aa of yore. The faith is dnbioiia \rith Hindus 
who have some tincture of education and who proliithly ragoril 
their natiouiil religion with Imlf doubt and lailf belief, much tts 
tho Greeks and Romans regarded the gods of their fathore. But 
among highly educated Hindus tho faith is dead or dying. 
With some it has been shatterer] well-nigli to the very base, 
wliile from the minds of others it has already vanishaii like the 
fabric of a vision, 

Many educated Natives have long rsnst away the last 
shreds of their liolief in the mythology^ the sacral stoiy mid the 
future world of Hinduism. But they do not become iircligioua 
men, nor atheists, nor niaterialista, Tliey beUuve in the im- 
mnrtality of the human soul, in tho esifltaage of nbatiact 
principles of right and wrong, in the omnipresence of n Supreme 
Being, who is the creator and preserver of all things, who ia 
absolutely just and good, to whom nil men are eccountablo 
after death for deathi done in this life Tliey adopt a umiality 
resembling tliat incnlcated by Chriatimuty, nnd aometimea 
oxpreaaly derived from the Chnstian Scriptures, Occaaiotially 
they listen to sormous preached from tests in the New Testa¬ 
ment. By some they would be tailed deists or thuiats. They 
caill themBelvos Bmhmoa or Adhi-Brahmoa, membera of tho 
Brahmo-Sainaj or of the Prarthane-Sanisj, and quite recently 
they have Msumed the name of Tlieogophista. Tho spiead of 
the Brelimo asot, first in Bengal and then in other provinces, 
ifl one of the phenomena of Gw time in Indio. Keshab 
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CIiiinLler Sen, a man of hJph qaiditiea ftad gifts, is among 
tbe l>e 3 t known of its londeta. Tta noniQnclatnre signifiEjs tlia 
ttclieversi in the one Creator of all niou Find tliinga- Its gmwtli 
ift nnderatood Imve been recently checke<l by some interuiil 
dissenaioniif l>iit is probably destined to es^pand further. Its 
marriage rites have formeiJ a anhject of apetsiid Jegisbitian. 
The divine origin of certain castor is dlscardjed by it, and oastia 
is regarded meraly aa n hnnmn mstitntion_, like tlie aueinl 
grades of civilized countries. 

lint, ^ith bII these dianges, it ia reniMkahlo that edneated 
nindns are bestowing more attention limn has ever yot been 
bestowed in modern times on the ideas, etlnca and priniBmt 
religion, wMcii prevailed in tho prehistoric pericMi of tbisir 
ancestry. They cost n TOvamntial retraapeet towards the dawn 
of Hindu time, u'hen the dayspring of geniua Tisited their 
race, l^eforo mists arose to oljscura the inith, or fables were 
inventcfl to mar tlia simplicity of natuml raligioti, or errors 
grow np to taislead the conscience ami to sully the intuitive 
pcrcjoptions of right and wrong. The writinga thus studied are 
conipmhcntled in the name of Vmlie literature^ which tmioe 
has now to educated Hindus tlw same socrarl signi£cjmce that 
Scripture has to ChriRtians. Thus, as a result of Wostom 
oducAtionp the Inter and mom elaborate writing?? of the Hindu 
pricsthocHi ore disregfirdech while the earliest literature of 
Uindulsm is studieti with renowned vencmtioin 

There ia frec|uent iliiwmsaicn in India rngniding the operation 
of these influcncjcSr moral and inontiih u|h>u tJjo loyalty of tho 
Oilucated Natives Eowards the British Ciovernment and nation. 
Fears have been cspresscHl lest linflatisJiud tmibilion, want of 
iraitabla employnient nod habits of criticizing unresentidly 
the oxiflting order of things, should graJuully nndenuine tho 
loyalty and gratitude which these men ought to fijcl. Such 
fcora, tliougb not fully justihecl by the facts, Ijavo beua aroused 
by divera sjunptoma deserving attoutioji, and have li^jeu 
aggravated by the conduct of at least a portion of the Native 
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TenmciJar press, coQsistuig of nowspapets pIlLlI3llc^i in tha 
Tarioiis lanfiunges of the country. 

Of tha Native nawupnpere published in the English laugwige, 
as yet few iu numbarj scune ora distinguklicd by loyalty and 
good sense as wall as by cultivated ability, and are cieditable 
products of the new- educatiou; as fur instance the ' Hiuilu 
Patriot* of Calcutta. Otliers are notable for a latitude of critic 
ciam which, though extreme, does not transgress the limita 
ordinarily clftimad for joumalism. 

Thfl vernacalar nawfipapere, 203 in nnniber. have a cirunla- 
tiou of about 57|000 copies and exercise some inQueuen, 
or these many are signally and consistently loyal, wlule 
prewiring indupendenw in thgir thought and freedom in their 
eriticisHL Otliera cigain have been dififigured occnsionolly by 
writings which, though not actually seditions or troosoimblc, 
are objeotiouabk in their political tonilency nod lihqly to' 
have the effect of causing iU-faeling ngaiast British mle, 
whether that effect is intended or not Some few contained 
treasonous pass^ coJciilnted to excite hatred agnmst Bridab 
rule. It was the occnirence of tleae passages frera time to 
time which induced the Got*cnuuent of India to pasa tlie 
Vematolar Prasa Act, empowering the executive authorities to 
chock the publication of such matter. Tliis Act was geiicndly, 
tlmugh not univeraally, approved by EnglUh {ijiinion in India' 
wa.s for the most piait dieapproved by educated Nativra and woe 
much discussed in England. It n'oa not framed with any inten- 
tion of repressing the free play of sentiment, fettering liberty of 
thought or preventing legitimate criticism uf men ami measures, 
ITor has it reaUy been attciidwl by any such consequence. The 
good se^ of the Native journnlista has genemlJy eimred the 
authorities the neceasity of euforeing the Ant, the procedure 
of which haa been used only in one or two iiurttinces. The 
npptiartmoe of passoges politically objectionable, indeed, ba* 
not entirely ceased, but haa become raru mui alighL 
There remams, however, in to.i many Native newsiwpers a 
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tiiBpoisition to finil fault with eveiythiiig and to be pleased witli 
nothing Tinder British mle, to form inflated notiona and to 
Tentilate iTnpmcticable auggeationB, Such mniiifeatatlon of die- 
content, though affecting the reputation of the NatiTa presa^ 
though pointed at by mtica and regretted by its friends^ 
should not be taken to OL^^xin more tliiiu it resilly dues. AUow- 
anca moat l>o miule for some Tagariea of thought in a nation 
which is being exercised in new Traj^ of thinkiiig. The &tato 
of the country and of the people often inTites or demonda 
criticism on the part of the Jfativea^ it is in oTeiy way da^dmbl^^ 
that their sentimenta and opiniotis should be unreflurredly 
mado known to the ruling dosses, and such ontopoken fTankn<Ha 
shoiild nearer be mistiiken for disloTalty or disoffoction. Though 
the Native yeraacular press is in some degree important^ yet its 
importance should not bo ojtaggerated, for while it is read mqra 
or 1^^ by most of those who have any educatiejn, still ita ciren-^ 
lation 1 $ very fax from reaching the moss of the people. The 
best and ablest Natives read chiefly the newspapers published 
in Buglish. 

Tlio Indian drama la an ancient mstitntion and still baa a 
place among the popular recreations; though it has never 
obtabicd the samo bold upon the minds of Hindus as upon the 
ideas of aemc Oriental races, the Burmese and others. Thoro 
ore Native theatres at the capital dtita of the empire, and the 
plays arv acted Mulb ioiue histrionic aldlity before large nudl- 
etioBS. The pieces often relate to the claaaic times of Hindu 
history or legcniL In 187tj some pieces ware produced of which 
aoveral portions were calculuteii to excite coutompt for British 
people and dioaffectiou against tlie Govemnient. An Act was 
pajM^l by the legislature empowering the executive authuritica 
to stop the ovil. The theatrical monugets, however* ceased 
immediately from misbehaviour, and spared the authorities the 
necefifllty of putting the law into foroe. 

There is danger of discontent being engeudered in the 
minds of edncatcil NfltiTaa if adequate and suitable employ* 
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meiit doea not ofifer ifaelf to them in viuioue directions As 
till the arts and ncieiiicea, Trhieli have lielped to make England 
wliflt she ia, are ofteml for^ even preseed on, the aoccptonce of 
the XatiTea, it most be expected that those who do accept these 
sdvimtagBa, ivil] tw anmated by hopes and stirred by omotionB. 
to TThich thtiT were previously atnuigara, Th(^ will e\inea on 
increasing jcaloiz^ of any momipoly of lu] vantage in any 
respect being maintained in favour of Enropenna. They are 
already raising a ciy louder and louder, the purport of which is 
India for the Indians. They dtscom, or think they discern, imdae 
liberality in some, and nowise porsiiuony in other branches of 
the pablie expenditure, in reference to Native interests. 

The falfilment of these ideas is only in part within the power 
of the OovcEmmant, being dependent on the pregreas nf affairs 
m the country at huge. In so far as its means permit, the 
Goveninjcnt is Ijound to aUimd, indeed has attended and is 
coiistontly atfending, to this subject wliich is so eoitcntial to the 
mental and moral progress of the Kativea The moat effoctivo 
means at the present time eoasists of advancoment in the public 
service. It is towards this that the lunbition of educated Natives 
IB too eidnsively dirsctod, and reignrding tliia lliat oomphiints 
are too frequently preferred. No weU-wishor of tho Natives 
conuhlure that the (JovernmentliaB yet succeeded in doing nearly 
all that needs to he done in this cjonlinol respect. Still, every 
candid ohsarver must admit tlait the story of tire measures hiken 
by the GoTenunont for gradually improving the poy. promotion, 
privilegca, pensions and tifficial prospeets of tlie Natives in all 
gredea of ito service, forms one of the brightest pi^es in the 
a^ols of British luilin. Natives have been raised to some of ilio 
highest splreres in the country', such as the legislative coundla 
and the High Courts of judicature. The regnlationa liave been 
improved, and the facilities enlarged, for their qilmisaion to that 
covenant^ Civil Senuce, which is imUnly filled by the Lighcftt 
clnsa of htuxtirenn olhdals in the country. The uapmvemeut of 
the omolnmcnts of Native olficiola must be gradual, and the 
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faat of its boing so graduol may dimima]! the sectsa of its real 
mi^Ditude. iSomc of it is due to the nece^ity wldcli the 
GovetnnieDt felt of retmioeraUiig its Ber^^iuits more Jiiglily 
when the money Tslue of everythiiig rose, and wlien the to* 
muncnition of aO sorta of private eniplojmetit increased Xlien? 
reoioins miioh, howovor^ that is iittributnble to the weE-mean- 
ing deaire of die Govemmeut to do its doty by tlie eduonteJ 
Natiiinea, The Govemment is not able to proiide coreare Ibr 
fill tliH Xativ® who become educated Thero la danger leab tbo 
youths from Bchools and coUegea should resort too ciclusivdy to 
overstocked prcfesaioiis such as tlio law Etnd the pnbEc servicft- 
Graduates of a UniTersity may be seen applying for lowly-paid 
appointments, wandering from office to office or struggling for 
the proctico of a petty practitioner* It ware batter flir that 
finch men ahotUd make careo?^ for tiieinselYea not only in LrodOj 
busmcs^ or private employ, but also in other profeasions which 
epring from tire appUfid sciencea. Such profesaions sue in India 
fast expanding in connexion with civdl engineerings meclmnical 
industries, medicine, practical chomiatry, botany, arboricnltnre^ 
borticnltur^, acientide agricultnie, geology, art pcmdplca applied 
to liumufactnres, and the like. But for the succeMful pursuit 
of careurSj in aome of th^o departments, more educational 
facilities are needed fhn.t\ imy whicb as yet exist. It is in 
tiio gmdntd supplying of such needs that tbei Govemmont eon 
bast coK>peiiita with tliu enterpriso of individnold or with the 
collective efforts of the Native community* 

All tendendes tyvmnls good ara assisted by the private 
Bodeties, such as the National Indian Association, which shew 
the Natives thaL they arc cared for* and thought of^ by beno- 
volont ixsjplOj ladies and gentlemen, in England. Lasting 
MendsbiiiS ara fonned in English circles by Natives who visit 
Englandp and these men communicate to their countiymcn 
happy impreasions regarding society in the centres of English 
life. It is especially dmirablo tiist Nativis slioulJ be onnou' 
nigad to Unish their education in Englinidj uriri for ^ueb on 
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cdiicfttioa tift aocicnt ITtiirunritieg niTopcl tlie best and Iiighrat 
opportunities. It was for this purpows that the Indian Inatitnte 
has been nwonUy established at Oifoid thiouph the kindly 
solicitado rind the unTemitUng esertions of IkofessoT Moniet 
Williams. 

Of lute, r^itoia ayniptniDS of dialoyalty maiiifcstcid hy eoniQ 
limited sections of oeitiun educated classes, Imvo caused raflec- 
tions to be made egmnst the eflecte of education npau Native 
loyalty. But that disloyalty was tmccable to social and 
tiaditioiial ciministtinees (|Tiite apart from educational causes^ 
and was checked, not fosterer] or eccoiuagcd, by edur^tiotu 
Thete doubtless wiU bo foimd disloyal individuala among the 
educated classes, as therro are among rill classee in a country 
aubjeotrsd to fonugn role. Nevrjrtluiless, a well-founded ossttr- 
anca may bo entertained that those Natives who have learned 
to think throagh the medium of the language, and aiei imbued 
with the litcmtnm and the philoanphy of fingland, will liear 
toWTutis the English nation that heartfelt oUegianca which men 
may a-ithout at nil lelimjnishing their own nationulitT, 
Tlio Natives certniiily ore anxiona to be considefed loyah 
Nothing wounds and imtatoa them more thou imputniious of 
disloyalty; and nothing gratidea thom mom than a frank anri 
oonliol acknmrledgmant of their loyalty. 

This review of the mental and moral ptngnesa of the Nutiva 
ahawa many glaama of ranshine, os it wore, in tho national 
proapecL The peasantry notaJn the moral robuatnesa for 
whirdi they were Ihniefl in ttunbloua tunes, have new virtues 
vhioh a« developed in an am of peace and security, and 
Me, at least psasively, loyal to the British Govomment Some 
of thq humblest claosi^ am beginning to feel sentimrmts of 
indopemlenoe tmknown before. The trading and hnnlting 
classes, though not always free frtjm the charge of grasping 
usnmiiffueas, sre fuU of enterprising energy, and are actively 
oyal to the politirui] system under wliiidi they thrive. Though, 
in some provinces, the upper cLuus am unavoidably deprussed 
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griorii^ over Ube decay of tlidr territoTml inffntsDce and fretting 
tindor the rostnunte of b d^ilized admimstnLtioti, they yet foim 
in other prorinced a wooLthy and lettenal cbm, whose intomts 
are founded aliadltiteJy on tho fftabillty of Britijli mJe. The 
nionil oETecta of the national educatiua ore cJe&rly ptmceplible. 
The edneotod clas^ aie iiappDy odvanoing in rootitade and 
integrity, and are fltriraig for aclf-iraprcjveinetit Ttcmgh the 
field for their einploymont hna not yet been wideiied ao much aa 
they may have expected, and though the existing profeariona 
are becoming over-cpowded, still theii status and prospoute 
have been greatly improved, and new profeaaions ore ariiriiig 
in many clirecdDra. Many of theae mon have divorced tlieni- 
solves from the Bnijerstitions by which their face had been &o 
long enthfaUed ; and though their religious staio ia far from 
tlmt which is to be deaired, still they have not indined towordit 
infi^ielity or materialiann They ore indeed moved by political 
aspiratians, but still feel thankful for the many iinprc^vementd 
ulready eJFeoted iu their conditioii, and hopeiu] for ftitare benefitflL 
Though iatoUigently alive to the import of posing eveuts 
lUnong the great powers of the world, they yet trust in tho 
might of Kti g Tnnd tO preserve! hest UmpinL Though there aro 
wcasiooally aymptoma of diecontont and disloyalty here and 
there^ still there is every assurance that the majority of 
the nieQj whose minds are formed by the language, literature 
and science of England, will remain faitliftil to the British 
Sovereign and nation. 
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liATlOSAL EDUCATION. 

EJai^^iuiu] pnlicy ticclnnHl Ia 1854—Prdaiil immbar of ic^liolaTi. 

relntirqlj IQ Ibo pupnkEba^—Edn-catbncil Tfsiraroa fiiiAncinllyp botli 

jvrlTiLa ikZkd [HtWic—GflTwtinvsnt pqlwy irrgnJJng mipcrior jinJ lijWL>r 

eildc&tioa ri^pectircly—PrlEoary KhL>ala—Vilitge KhociLiDutcn—Middle 
■chuota — WoBt *if tKhiu«l itwtriwUw — Soniwd —Ven^wEikr 

litendrin—SiipcLrim' educutiim.—UuiTerutEcfl m Ihiiia —AfttlLalol ci>lj£gee 
—CbAnu^lfTutic:^ moral ami inlellwittal, of T^atiTo gradTiAteft—iDsEnactian 
la m^ioicjQ—I d civil {Ui^emn^^—Bi3gn>cfl in vdutitA —Agticultuml 
Inatrti^EiDD—SoliOuli of mt tewihtpg — F^diaIg cd^icaiwn— 

Zcuana Educatluii of Enropcaa and Eofit-liidlim obililrEii. 

Kahonal cducution, in tho English nccept&tbn of tUe term, 
woa ac&tcely known to the IlLnJn polity^ Mueli pnlilic eduoq.- 
tioD, indeed, there wi^, but it rebited to the national religion 
or to It^nilmy Mfitoiy and philosophy m oomiected with 
religiont and waa managed l^y the prieata. The anLei!lmnl>era 
of the temples, tho cloisters of the monaaterieg and the fioctod 
grovos^ all liarl thoir claasea of students. Private education, 
also, existed for ilie sona of the rich in the eomiyaids of 
their fathers' inansions and for the young traders in the 
vemndohs of the ancestral counting-houses. In some of the 
towns and villages, nidettered schoolmasteiB kept private 
schoola Under Muhammadan rule, similar circumstances ex¬ 
isted I and in the precincts of every moeqnep the Mi:^lein youths 
werg instructed in the formuhe of their faith. Muiianmiadiin 
longs ereeted, in the plains of India, coU^iate structures after 
the fashion of Jlaghdiid or Isfahan. 

The earlier edutaiUonol eOurts of the East India Company 
were wonting in dehuite aim. Among the pioneers, David Harts 
should be honourably mentioncfl; his philanthropic devotion 
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hm cansssd hia name to bo a househoW word arnnng the Natives 
of CalmiUa, Formerly there was leat ihe BritMi oUcero 
should work epon the old lieea of Native educatioiL Uns waa 
dbaipated by Mn4:skulay^a famous minute egaingt the teachiiQg 
of false ficience^ false history, fako philrjaophy. The Crat eflfoc- 
tive oSToita to diffiiae real education among the peosautry were 
made by Thoinaacin, the Lieutenant-GoTOruor of the North¬ 
western Provinces* It w"as, however^ the despatch of Sir Chai-lea 
Wood (now Lord Halifax) in 1854, which fotnmlly pTesmbed 
a system of public ijiatmction^ and which is regarded as the 
timgna charm of natiomd edncEitieu in British India^ 

Twenty-five years have since elapaodp during which time 
some eonsidcTTible progresa has been effected- There are now 
abatit two millions of scholars. This number^ if taken by 
itself^ tnay seem to roproaeut a grand educational resultf It is, 
however, found to be small, if compared -with the number of 
those who must be of a schoolgoing ege, in n population of 
l&O millious of souls. With the great mnjority of the pn^ent 
scholars, too, the instruction is only rmiimentar}^ 

The grunt made yearly by the Government in India for 
odneatiou, amounts to £800,000, or about one-fortietb port of 
the net available revenues. This, however* by no means repre- 
acDta tlie total of expenditure incurred jointly by tlie State and 
the people for eduoatioiiH There one local cesaea and mtca 
levied for edueatioiinl purposes, contributions by municipal 
corjJCTatioufl and othiir bodies, subgcriptione and donntious from 
private mnniliceiiee, also the fees levied f^ui acliolom of all 
dfigrees. A considerable sum is exacted as the condition npou 
which the grunts in aid are given by the State. The pmuftry 
schools arc in part eupportad by amoU subecriptious col¬ 
lected fitmi tlm villagers j this private income may be small 
for each scliool, yet for ho many schools, nearly 49,000 in 
* uumbur, it must be large in ita aggregate. Thetu are many 
schools, nearly 23*000 in aU, w hich though UMijected by public 
ohicats uru not liided pecuniarily by the Suito, and for the^ 
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there must be a large expenditure of unknown onirrunt. Lastly^ 
there is mueh pidvale tuition, of which no returns are receivcfL 
Thus if the total expenditure, incurred by tJie State and the 
people together on edneatlon, be computed, ite aggregate must 
be greatly in excess of tho State coniributiou of £300,000 mid 
may Iw nearly double that einu. Still It muet, even if it should 
mount up to two miUiuns eterling, be regarded as small for an 
great a country* 

Encouragement may be derived from the fact that the 
numbers of schools anti scholars has heretofore ahewn a satis¬ 
factory and unfailing progress year by year. The pregress bos, 
howex'er, Itcen arrested in many provincas by the roeent famine 
and pesdlencCp and is not likely to improve essentially for some 
time to come in those districts which have been so grievously 
distressed 

Much controversy has been raised respecting the relative 
chiims upon the State, of primary and of high education. 
Many argue that it is the duty of Govemment to bestow its 
eduniatiniml grants upon the humbler and more helpless clusscs, 
leaving the middle and esiwciEiUy the upper classes to defray 
their own charges for insimctioii. Those regard with jealousy 
tlie SUMS spent on superior tesahing^ and would desire to see 
a part of them transferred to the primary schooU, Many 
pemous, including proliably a majority of educated Natives, 
urge, m the other hand, that the grants allowed for high edu¬ 
cation ought not to be djininisbed. These eJtpect tliat the 
enlightened few will scatter light among dieir fellow-countiy- 
men, as the rnys of the rising sun iiret touch the mountain-top 
and rest there for a while before penetmting to the dark valloyB 
below. The Govemiuent, however, does not Icon unduly to- 
wiuxis one ride of the argument or the other. It fosters all 
kinds of education, whether superior, primary or intermediatOj 
according to the needs or circumstaucee of each. It considera ' 
that they are olmoBt inter-dependent and that they shbuld be 
made to co-qperate Eind concur in action. Primary edneation 
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aupjilied for sficondiuy Vacation whioh up to 

Bupetioi- qr high ^dutiatioD, which agBin fslcvatcB the tcmo of 
eincTything below itp and anpplioa tha fittest inatnimontfl for all 
other aorta of Lbstructioix Indeeil, without high edneation, it 
would be iiupossLble to find the meMia of teaching efEeiently the 
schools of ths lower grudea. 

Doubt Jias been expresaecl in many qunrtorg from timo to 
tiine whether thu Govemmont iu Indin is not rel 3 rmg too much 
upon its own direct efiortSi and ttxi little on the grant-in-aid 
system prescribed in Lord Halifax^ desx?^tdi of 1654. Cttr- 
taluly the principle* of employing tho State contribution as 
much as poasible in tlie devielopiiient of grants-in-aid, ia fully 
understcod by the unthDrities in Imlio. The oliscrfauoc of 
in inspect to the Idgher education especially, will l*e more and 
more complete as the Natives becomo better qualified for self- 
help in these mutters. Meanwhile the agitation* which some- 
tiincs springs up respecting this subject, proves highly bene- 
fleial, as keeping the attention of the authorities fixed an the 
fundanicntal maxim Inid down in 1654 

Objections Como from the same quarters regarding the expen¬ 
diture upon the upper gnides of tlie oflucationnl establbihiitenta. 
Such outlay is, huvrever^ incurred chiefly for inspection by 
Eunipeau oflidaisp an abject absolutely ef^ntial in the present 
caudition of the national Kilntratian. WiLhaut sucli insticction 
the schools would deterioTate and the teaching wDohl luse ita 
thoroughness. 

Tha national education Ii«a three branches* I. primEuy, 
If. secomlnty or middle* and III. superior. As the State has 
accepted the responaihiJity of guiding tho public instruction* its 
first duty reflates to the determinatioii of tlte standards far the 
Giree branches. 

By the method known as ^'paytnenta by resnlta/' both 
maaterg and pupils arc induced to foUoiv any standsnl which 
may be prescribed. If the master be a solELiied HUrvnnt of the 
State* he receives greater or lesa rmnuneration occGidiag as 
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grontet Of siTiftller nmnbeta of ecliolara ptLaa according to the 
atandard. Thus the mnstcra arc obliged bo attend to the schoLira 
of modemte or indiflercot ability; and the ’a-alJimf of tlic weak 
piipiLi ia guarded as well as that of the strong. 

Schnliu^hipa are olTered for competition among the scholars, 
which are ftipends Tirtnally affording to the holdeis the benefit 
of a free edneatioa, and which are tenable in achools of a grade 
superior to that of the schools in which they were won. Tliiis 
a chance is offered to a iioor hoy of genias to raise himself by 
power of mind, which a-as never afforded under Native mlo. A 
gmed peaaont-boy may, while in a primary seliool, win a ecUolar* 
ship tenable in a middle schua], may there again win another 
scholarship tenable in a superior school, where ho may acquire 
a stipend which will cany Mm through the Univemity course 
Primsiy Bchcols have unw been orgtmijted in almost all parte 
of the empire. Generally there ia a school of this kind for 
every largo villagB, and in loeaUtiea where tho villages ore 
small, for each little group of hamlets. Thus it may be said 
that a school exists within reach of nearly all tJie peasants. 
NevertholcBa, a vast uumtier of poor cMldnin grow up in ignf}- 
mnee, never entering a schoolroom; and in localities whero onu 
school is now to be found there ought to be BcveraL Many 
wcU-infurmed and benevolent pOTsons think that tlie Govern- 
fnont ahoulii redouble its efforts in thfa direotion, 

Primary educatioii, in its humblest form, should be adapted 
to the rudest minds among the peasantry, so os to gather into 
its fold os many hnndrods of thousands as it can. .As it 
takes root and grow's, some mlditions to the instruction 
are cautiously mmle, eimugh to enable the children to improve 
theuifielvea in their own sphere of life and to 1>ccomo 
more eGhcicnt in tbtdr humble calling, as they have but 
a short time, during their tender age, from their fifth tn tlieh* 
twdftli or thirteenth 3riear, 'VVitliii} that time tnnst learnt 
what thej over are to learn from books, before the day nniv^ 
whan they go forth to help their parents in the daily toil. 
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But bo impart oven t his small modicimi of infitmetion^ wilbin 
so short a sjiatw of to yt>uii<T cMIdren of lowly capacity* 
there must ho sohookunstere much better than any who can 
he artiiuarily found in tlie Indian %nlliige3. Therefore the 
Statti undertakes the tmining of village schooltiiaaters^ and 
insists on thotr poasesaing cortificatea of competent qiinlilica- 
tion. The m^tic teaebiir m Imlla represented n tiiue-honoared 
institution^ but Lh was dull and uninatruote<l. NovrtuLiys 
the aneient office is fiUed by men of a new stamp, and the 
pmliictjou of such men among the first fruits of the Britiah 
system. 

The iustnicbion in the primary schools is imparted solely in 
the vemiKuilar- In the Ptccondary or midille schools^ it is ini* 
parted partly in the Temocular and partly m English. 

ThcJ5e seoDiidary schools exist for the middle clAssea of the 
people^ inclniling the small landholder wlio should Icam men- 
duTation in lus fiehls and should master the village oceounta, 
the trader who slioiild be prautiasod in aritbiiietieal cadeulcitioUp 
the clerk who should qualify himself for aufoonlinate employ¬ 
ment m a private or public officse, the better eort of artisan 
who Hhould acquire the knowleiigc necessary for aaccess in 
his cmfL Theae schoola ore in a tnJerably aatiafacEory con¬ 
dition ■ nml ore regardctl by the general public, pmliahly also 
by the cducatioual authoritie^i aa the best among tlie British 
Indian achoola. 

Some technical schools have been commenoed at diflerent 
places in each division of the empire, where J^ntives may learo 
in their yimth the theory and practice of nacful trades, as 
young men are tauglit these things in Germany or Swit^orlaniL 
Still, it IS greatly to be rogrettod that m little hoa been done ua 
yet in India for technical inatniCtioD. There are Europam 
maimfactnros, in which mech&nical oppliancea are much used 
and for w'hich a knowledge of mechanics is needed in the 
subordinate employes; there ore railways where many anbordi- 
natc places might be fiUeil by Natives if they were techni¬ 
cally educated ; there are many scientific dejiartments wher 
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Natives might be well employed if they were but qualified- 
All this ought to convince both the Gevenuuent, and the 
Natives theniselves, that if young Natives were to Tccdve 
technical education they would find now employiocitit, and that 
euch employment would be developed from, the very fact of 
Native talent becoming available. OC late years tlic Government 
lias obtained a more practical grasp than formerly of this Ltupor- 
tant subject^ and in various parts of it ptxjgreaa is being made. 

It ifl acknowledged that when English inatmctioii is olfered 
to tho Nativea, they should be thoroughly grounded in thoir 
own languages "Wliile many lomn EngLiehp tho more the licttcr* 
Etill many can obtain thair education only through the medium 
of thoir vemaculnr* Hence a new vemacnlar literature has 
to be created; and such a Htertitiiria wiU bo among tho most 
enduring monumenta of British mlo. Bome Natives mako 
trauslations in the vernacular of the ancient Sanscrit poems; 
others compose original verses of consitlcrable merit. On 
various hmncheB of useful knowledge lK>okft have been, and nro 
being, written in the vernacular languages, some of which are 
abatmets wliile oLhera are translations in of English 

w’orks. Original w^orks ore brought out by Native anthora, 
who, having majstcrod a subject for themselves^ expound It in 
oriental mode of thought and expression^ for tho benefit of their 
countiymon. AnotJier objeetp set before Nativo authors in the 
vemsculaTp is the prepaxutioii of text books in the physical 
ficieucesp and of science primers on the Tuodcl of those which 
are prepared in England by some of the best living writeis. 

Tlie normal schoolSp or training institutions for vemaetdar 
SebooLmaaters^ form a pwt of the secondary oducaLiom These 
institutions become colleges for cultivating the vcmaciilar 
languages. Tbo rosonrees of Sanskrit^ the ancient language of 
Indb» with ite copiousneaa, precision and flexibility, ore 
adapted to the difiuBton of modem knowdedgu among tlw 
NntiveH. The deail langun^es of elder tinier are used U) 
preserve purity and expressive vigour in tho living dialects. 
The Natives are taught that in order to speak and write their 
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own lRnguag)o well, they tnu^t have some (icqtiaintflncfi with 
the claasic tongue Df tbeh anceatorB. 

Superior education^ mainly in Engliali, la controlled by the 
three Universitaea of Caleotto^ Madras and BomljAy^ ineor- 
pomied by enactments of the Lnlian legiHlntnte. An InBlitution 
exists in the Psnjab ol&Oj which exorcises fimetionB like those 
of a TTnivorsity^ und to which the statue of a University will 
probably be ere long acconied. 

A University in Intlin ifl a body for examining candidates 
for dogneeSj nnd for confeiriiig degrees^ It hoe the power of 
prescribing text books, atnndnrds of instruction and rules of 
procednrej but Is not an institation for teaching. Its govieni- 
once and mauagcTncnt are vested in a body of fcllowap some 
of whom fire cx-offinio, being the chief European ftinctienariea 
of the State. Tlie TBrnaindor are appomtod by the Govennaent, 
being generally choflcn oa representative men in respect of 
eminent learning, acienUhe attainment, official position, social 
status or personal w’orth. Unis the feDows^ beii^ a mixed 
body of Europeanfl and Natives, comprise aH that is best and 
wisest in that divisioti of the empire to which the Uoiveraity 
belongs^ and fairly repreaent moat of the phnses of thought and 
phileaoplilc tcndeuciBa observable in tlie country. The feUowa 
in their corporate capacity form the Senate, a meeting of which 
is styled a convocation. ITio aiMrs! of the University are 
conducted by the Syndicate, conaiating of a limited number of 
members decteil from among the fellows. The bnsinoas of the 
Syndicate ia performed by a certain number of Faculties^ con¬ 
sisting of persona elected from nciDng ita members. The 
Eacnltio^ ordinarily pertflin to the subjects in which degrees 
are conferred, namely liter® humonicires, law, medicine and 
civil cagineeiing; a degree in natnml and physical science liaa 
recently been atldeii There ora degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Master of Arts, and corraapondiiig degrees in medicine and 
civil engineering. 

Although the University exercises the fonctiona assigned to 
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it Ity law tiaito indeptaidently, uLill mncli inflacntig La its aHhits 
peitainfi to tlie GoverBiumt. The head of the Governmoat, its 
meailiCT^ iind its prindpul offioere being ex-officio fellows tind 
bU the renwining fellowa being choaen by the GoveTPment, 
the govoniing body is necessarily in ImmiDny with tlie policy 
of the State and in cooBotumcB with its principles. It 
is desired that Blmdofl of reasonable opinion Ehonld ba 
dnly repiesentoi in the boily of fidlowB, and tbe relntioiia 
between the Goyemment and the sevond Guiverities ore 
exccUent. 

Certain aebooK some belonging to Governniciit utLlera to 
private IiimUos, ore detiignatofl na r|uaIiBed to prepnre Bcbolora 
for passing the osnmiuation for eutranca to the UiuToniities, 
and these om generally stj'led Iiigli Bchools. 

Certain colleges, some luaintainetl by Governmpiit others by 
privota societies, aw nuthoiiKCil by the Uniyersitios to ptejiare 
candidates for the exarnination for degWiCfl, nnd nre tltenco 
declared to be affiliated. There are several of aiieh col leges in 
eocb division of the empire, An affiliated college nmy eiibor 
receive undeigraduatea only, that is those who have passed 
the entrance eioniination of the University ; or it may receive 
classes of scholare for other sUinilarda, in addition to tho 
nodergradnates. Thus some colleges are schwls with college 
daflses attached to them, that is, dnases consisting of stmlenle 
for degiccet while Bome jwBaess solely a collegiate clinractor, 
luiving none but undergraduates. At the seveml cniiitalj of the 
empire, the Government midntains collegiate institutions with 
principals olniost always European, and profeasore itortly Euro* 
peon and partly Native, all highly (iiialtfied. The several 
religious conronmitiefl, Eoman Catholic and rTotestiint, also 
maintain eoccellont collegiate institutions, all, however, rereiving 
grants in oid from Govermnent, There are, os yet, no examples 
of collegiate institntions maintained by Native* without any 
assistance frcitn the State, 

The fact that the GovemiueDt in In<lin maintains collies 
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gf its own nt all, is tha subject of complflint in some quartera. 
It is lu^d that tbe efforts of tlifi State la tJila dirocliLaii aliould 
be confiDCfi to rnaking gmuts-Lti-aid to tbe coDeges belonging to 
private pieties, tbal tbeae private colleges ara siiffermg from 
the competition of tbo Goverriinont collogoa and that tbe 
Govemiaent coUegos at the Presidency cMea of Calcutta^ 
MaiUas and Bombay ought to be closad Doubtless tho 
Govommont would gladly be raliovod of ths task of tdlorditig 
the higher kinda of educatierR, os soon as the country coold 
perform that duty for itself. Tbe opportunity of such relief 
nmy arrive aome dnyp but is apparently yet distant. Mean¬ 
while^ libeml assipitance ia given to the private collegea^ niia- 
(rionary or otbeCp whicJi are both numerous and flonrighing. 
It ia not probable that the GovcTniuent wnnld willing at 
present to cloae ita eollegesip aome of which in tbe interior of 
the isoimtry occupy gruund which would Dtberwisa ba vacant. 
The nuthoritlea at the Preeiduncy collages di> not attempt 
to undermine the rmasioiiaTy coBegfis by clmi^f^g lower fecsi 
on tbo contrury they charge somewhat higher fees than those 
of any private institutiom The missionary bodioiS, tupither 
with other secrions of the getiEra] community^ are duly repre¬ 
sented in tbe senates of the several UniversitiesL Kothing 

be more daBiruble tlum n liberal encoimigement on the 
|jart of the State to all private institutions^ inclnding misaituiUTy 
colleges. Tile comphiinta made or the Tecommoudations uigodp 
in reference tharctOp wiU prove IteneHcial, ns causing the eyes of 
the authorities to ba tamed towards the clnmgea which may bo 
gradually Lntrodncetl 

The nnmljcr of the Natives who enter the 'DmveTuitieft^ 
after passing im examination, is satiafactDrily Mrgi>; but the 
nuniljcr of the Natives who take degrees is unsatisfocUirily 
It ia coTtHidered by Natives that u nian^ who haa 
entered tlie Univ^ity, is fully a member of it, imd that aueb 
memlicrsldp is auMciont. The Govemiuont itself has often 
failed to diflcourage this notion^ and has even somotinma en? 
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coaragcd it by ajcoording a isertaiii status to those who 

tho fmtnmce examimtion only* Of tliDse who efitor+ 
not more tlian one-fifth profloeiite their sLiidiea in onler to 
obtain degree. An intermedinta emminatioii between tho 
entering and the t^Wing of degrees, called the “First Arts 
examinatioiii^' ’wn-? mstitrited by the authorities i^^th the view 
of testing the progress of tha iindergnidtintea idlur passing 
the entrance. Thereupon many Natives contented them¬ 
selves with passing that esamination alone^ in the l>0lief that 
by so doing they had taken a sort of degree. Still, many 
Natives yearly do take tJie degree of Baebelor^ while a few 
only obtain that of Master- It is detFimenM to the pemtion 
or the UniversiticiS that their alumni should consist mainly 
of undergraduates. The nutlioiities ought to iusisb that the 
ultimate object of theae great institutions, namely the taking 
of degreed, shall be attained. If tho fulfilment of this object 
sliall continaa to bo delayed^ the remedy is to a great extent in 
the hands of Oovomnient. 'Greater precantiona than bereUy- 
fore eliould bo taken to prevent on islucsaticmal status lieiiig 
aecoriled to undeigraduatea, and tn reserve for gm<lnutca only 
(with certnid apeeiiied exceptions) the admission to the highor 
grades of the public ser^dea A jiolioy of thi^ dekniptiDu has 
to some axtent hmu adopted, and if it he persevered in^ n. 
marked meniaso will me long be ohservabk in tlie number of 
condiilatas for degrees* 

Tlie intellectual and uioiul ebaracteriatica of the alumni of 
these UiuveraitieSf who now fnitn a numeraiiB class in Native 
societyT worthy of oteenution. It is allowed on all sides 
that these young men relineti faonltieSj roteutiveness 

of mcidory, power qf iateuse application, aptitude for receiving 
and expressiug ideas. Above ah this» they follow an improved 
atundanl of Eectitode and integrityj aa already explained in tlte 
foregoing chapter on menUd and munil progress* But it ifl 
perceived by their critica and ucknowiedged by their feiends 
that they have several salient faults, such as imtnaturity of 
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tliought^ ftinsluesa for rhctoMal exagg&ifltion, subatitntioti of 
botttJwed ideas for original reflection, subjection of tbe reasoning 
power to the imiigi nation, macenraev of obaeriiTitioii* and the like. 
These fanlta, which are common more or leaa to the youths of 
all nations in the world, luive in India grown and expanded 
from speelal cansoB operating for a v&ry long time, iind will not 
be speedily cured. Consequently many peraons apprehend that 
much of the higher education is supetlicial wkera it ought to 
be ftmdaniental, and airy where it onght to be anhatojitiaL 
This approhension probably rendeiw employam of intelleotoal 
labour less anxious, than they might otherwise be, to have 
TBOotLrae to the yoting Ketives who l^elong to the Uni- 
versitieSw The authorities wotdd do well to impress on the 
alumni of the Universities the conviction that a general educa¬ 
tion, if it be reahy efficient, ahonld enable a man to apply 
himself to die acquisition of any sort of knowledge, however 
novel or alien it may he, and to iKsimilate into hia mental 
ey^tem the ideas pecuhar to any profesfliGu be may enter. If 
the young men will act up to these maxims they wHl be 
more eompetent than heretofore to turn their abilitiea to 
profitable accounL But if they continue prone to miagine 
that, after having leamt so much at college they have little 
or nothing more to learn in life, they must fail to reap the 
fruits of their laborious education. 

One of the means for correcting these faulta is an incrcaaad 
attention in the UmvemitiM to pure science and applied 
Bciencea. 

It is a happy cinmnistance that two of the sciences, meiJicine 
and civil engineeringp have been Huceassfully cultivateii in all 
the Universities^ 

The three medical colleges of India, namely thoae of Calcutta, 
Madnis and Bombay, aro tnily noble insLitutions, justly to l>e 
regarded with national prido. In the wards of the hospitals 
attached to the coUeyes, tlie clmisial instruction ia nearly all 
that can be deainidj and the anatomii^ instmetion is thorough. 
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The cliieinica] instruction, tlii^qgh not etiough to IsaiU the 
etndont into tho liigli-Eir walks of the acienco, lb fh> 

ktr iis it goes. Tlio botoiiiL^l instruction is efhcient in a like 
and is given partly in liotanic gardens^ The inBtrno- 
tion in ophtlmlniie snigery tmd in midwiferj* is given in 
Wp^itnlg apeeially constnieUMl for thoae bmnchos of tlie professioji- 
Botfides die tki^protifsil physiology' tanglit. in the lectnrfr’rooiiis, 
practical phyHiology ig expliiinod by trainacj deinonstmtoTiS, 
Theoreticnl jiatliology is wdl tiinghtj while pmiiTtitJid piitliology 
is in some of tho colleges taught by tmined dsfnionstTatota, 
but not fully as yet in other colleges. The Natives wlm pass 
throagh these colleges iind receiTe iiiuvereity dogTOeo, being 
atylod licentiiitos. arts metlioal meo in tlio profesjsional Benso 
of the teniL 

Beaidea tliesa folly q^ualified NatiTO medical men from the 
medical colleges^ there fire Xativta from the aevend 
schools who are certificated na hoapital Several 

such meilLeal schools exist in each division of the empire and 
they ttro very largely attended. TIjo cdimml oro not indeed 
educated oompl^jt^dy^ bat they are cempetantly iartrudod up 
to a certain point jmd their professional tmining is so far 
efficient They am grounded in surgery, modimne, and matmia 
mecli(ai* and tlioy ha% e roemved climW instnietioii. They ore 
wantofi as i^sUint^ to medical men ovuiywlLerOj being espa-^ 
cially uaefiil in the ititerior of tho country itvhero medical men 
■EMnnot be expected to reside, and where the siekness and tlia 
medical needs^ in so great a |iopidation, exceed the powor^ of 
any oicdical stafiT that could possibly bo provided. They ran 
do mudi to dispenea tnorlicineij for ordinary ailments among 
the niral i>oor^ and can apply the known remedies which am 
needed w hoo epidoniiESs prevail or pestilence breakii out. 

The NiitiYes, both tho medical men and the certiheated 
hospital edueatod in the modical collf^ea and schoala^ 

have already a^inireil the confidence, and am still further rising 
m the estimation, of c^pantrymen. They ere- extensively 
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eiuplojixl not only by the Goveniment, but also by luujiiuipal 
oor]>orations and local ctiimiiitta^ sepamte (toiu the State* 
They ate futf fc obtamiuit a private practice, of a huge and lucra¬ 
tive character, superseding the ancient prufeaslon of medicino 
according to the Oriental motboiL Thera is not m yet any 
regulation pruliibiting men from practising inediiiiiie unless 
they pogaese diplomas fnim British authorities, and thus the 
pmotitToners under the Oriental syatuni ara still frm to practise 
their arL Tluige i^^l^gcnQUS practitioners, though gcuorally un- 
ski lluil in surgery and iguoiunt of orijitomy, are oft*sn skilful in 
the discrimination of disease^ and aro always well acquainted 
with the uacs of medicinal herbs. 

In civil augiueering also, tlio State education baa tnet with 
GouiiideTable success. The esitenflioii of public works throiLgh- 
out the Enipiro htig created a largo demfind for Kativo civil 
engineers, and also for engineering oasistunts and overseers, 
Thera are colleges and achooU for civil ongineering in every 
division nf the empire. Among those is included the college 
at Uurki on the Ganges, named, after its? founder and promoter, 
the Thomoflon College of Civil Engineering. The college of 
I'lwma, besides teaebiug all that relates to civil ongiiieermg, 
airords instruction in otber scientific bnuicLeSp and is fast 
becoraing a tsoUege of scieoce for Westeni India* These 
colleges afford es^ceUeut instruction for both tho superior and 
tbe snbonlinatu grtuiea of the profession. Eitonsivo workshopa 
are attocbctl to thum, in order that the instruction may l»e 
practical. For the ^amc reason, tho pupils undergo mueb 
profosabual oxoicbo in the field. Tho !NaLiv^ prove to be 
competent flur\'eyDrs oud very gCMxi dmughtaman; in some of 
the higher branches of the survey departmout, they have 
acquired distinctioii- That they will bo moat usefiil as aasist- 
imts to European engineeta is already manifest. I^ome of 
them Lave bocoiuc civil engineers in tbe beat iMinae of the 
teimi. Others, again, have failed when tried by the hmri 
and tritical labours iiicidenttd to the construelion of public 
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works. It wonld be premature to state tlie extent to which 
Natives vriR in the future be employed for the severer datiaa 
relating to these oporations, Tficy will ccitoiiily fill a pluce 
which, if not the highest or the most diihcult, will be roploto 
■with opportunities of uscfnln^ar 

It has often been recommendecl that the Universitiea aliould 
confer degrees in other Bcientific bmnehea, and should re-arniTige 
tho Dduoational eoutaes with this object Thia view has at 
length ftiudil favour with the UniversitieSj in whieh the litetaiy 
and pliBosophic element boa hitherto been stronger than the 
scientifie. It was argued that a Nativa camnut do Iwiter than 
obtain at college a thorongldy good general edumtion aa a 
ground work, that ^4th thia he may go forth into the world 
with hifi mind braced and disciplined, and may then proesccuto 
with advantage any profession, scientific or other. In answer 
thereto it was urged that this aystem may dmibtlesa lie effica¬ 
cious for some imiwrtatit professions, micli as the public flervice^ 
the law% and nuiny aorts of privatu employment^ bat is not 
equally suitahlc for tliosa who are to ftjilow scientific pro- 
fessious, flfl liatonists, chemistSp mechanical engineers or scien¬ 
tific agnculturiats. This would be proved by the analogy tpf 
the plan pursuod with tuedidno and civil engineerings and if 
the future ptofassion of the student is to he acienco in other 
brnncheSi he must make use of his time in college for this 
purpose. The collegiate coumOj as prescribed Ity the Univoi- 
sitiuSp comprises five yearsurwier any circumstances thc&c are 
the only years m a man's life which can be devoted to superior 
education, and much of them must be given to science if ho is 
to become really scientific- Tbia t itiin ^ the spring season of 
liiii laindp when the faculties are most elastic and tho memoiy 
moat peceptivD^ which should lio partly employed in sdence and 
should be enjoyed while it lasts^ far to him it will never 
return. In respeot to the dbdpliue of the miud^ sdeutifio 
pursuits afford an asceDent general educatioiip as training the 
faculties to habits of cnler^ obser^'alinn, method and clasal- 
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fiCAtioa, Tlie dictum of F^ratiny may be quoted to the effecih 
that "the study of uatund ficience ia a gloiioug school for 
thi5 mincL” 

lufttraotiou m scieutifiG agricultun) reumius to he added to 
the systent of State education. Tlie GavemiDeDt of Miidraa 
haa set an example in this respect^ by employing a gimtlemnn 
trained in the Agricidtuml Inatitutioa at CireuciGstor, lit. Eohert- 
Bon* to found and (^tabliah an agnctiltural schixil for eontlicm 
IndiEL Tliia school ia ftiniished with apporattiB and appliancea, 
suiSoiniit land is attachsjd to it for ejtperiineiit% and many 
stadenta froin tho agricultural cotniimiLity ore attracted to it, 
Some of the beat studentSj wliQ* the exanmiatians in thiH 
sebooh are appointed to be teachers in o^cultnral dass roomiJ 
in other parts of the coiintiy. The Bombay Governinent baa 
followed thi^ example, by attaching to the scientific coUego at 
roona a class for sapericr instniction in agnctilturQ with 
suitable emmiiiatluns, and by eatoblisliiflg dosses for the some 
irtHtruction in a lower degree at savBral plncea in western 
Indio^ A dsportmont of ikgriculture has for some years worked 
well in the Jfotih-westeni Province^, but does not accm to have 
attended particularly to agricultural education^ Whatever stejja 
have been token in aouthem and w^estern India^ are but the smdl 
beginnings of wliat ought to be a widely dilhised system. Them 
ifl no branch of study Ukely to be so useful or so |]Opular with 
the Norivee. luteieating ewperimentfl in ngrienlfcorH me msido 
fh>ni time to time and prove futile; model forming is under- 
tokmi, and after a brief existence sometimes fcib in a manner 
which discredit science and repelsj instood of attracdug, the 
attention of the people* Th^ffie miafortunes orbe because them 
are not enough persuns to condnet tJie expemnents, or the 
farms, to a fluceessful result* Even if success were attained^ 
the neighbouring peasantry would not be inteHigient enough to 
appreciate it or to imitate its processes. The Natives them- 
eelv^ are awakening to a sense of the iuiportaiicfl' of impro'^'ing 
agriculture, tbc staple industry of the comitiy, and wntild 
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wiHingly fciUuw the guidance of the Govemmeut in thia 
directiorL 

BcliDols of Art for the Natives Lave been ^tuhlHhod in tlie 
Bevernl di^isiona of tlie cmpiTe, and have been au[iemit.endeil 
by competent tirtisU olitaiiit^i from England. Thie branch 
of education received a great. impulBe from tiio exertions of 
Sir Bartle Frare -when Governor of Bombay, Many yoting men 
thus iwaive artiistic instruction and some msthetic Cdltniro^ aU 
■which proves moat helpful in sevcml profeasjoua Lsllowed by 
them m portmit-painteTi, photographer^ litla^graphers, engmvers^ 
wood and ivory earveras ornamental desigaers and dmugUtsmen, 
add more especially as oicliiteeta, Thna^ the art i;lass rcKiina are 
well filled. The inatructioa embodies the principloft npplicnhlo 
to art in all climet^ and the practice mo^t approved in Eiim|Miaii 
artj btit du® not disdain the Notive art. It enconrfige^ the 
student to fix his gaze on the antique remams of Indiim 
art'T which flourished at timtss when the natiooid imnginEition 
was in its priino and its finer facnlties soared highest; 
when Anoka graved an the rocka the edicts of duly and the 
BuddMsta hewed sacred [dnmihars onb of the strata on the 
mcnmtsiD sides; when the Etaliminists covitred their fanes 
with carvings which make bygone moea of men live again } 
when the ^ilnlinnunjidoLiis reareil tho tall □.limiTeLs for prayer 
and the dome^ in rnamojy of tlie dead^ It aims at explain¬ 
ing the causes uf the s^irpasaing beauty of thise old works^ so 
that the same principles may govern the efforts of the present 
generatiuii. It recognlBes the fact that inforior Euro|jean art 
has sometimes Ijoeu incongmouely intToduoed into India^ the 
effect of which* though mount to be elevatingp must really Ixs 

debasing and injnrioiiB to tiiu oxioaing faculties of tlio Kativo 
min d 

AIjovc and beyond all the sorts of instructiurip which Iiave 
yot been imlicatedp is the instruction in ethlcSj or the Bdence of 
human duty, ’While the Native youths are taught hiinmn duty 
comprising tho relations of man to uiaii^ they are neces^ily 
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somethiDg of thdr duty towunk God^ althotigh tlia 
teochoTB are proclucleil fKim adveithig to religitm. One of 
tb& eficcta of good teticJiiag in history or Ktenitiire must bo to 
itujiili.'ntOr always Lncideutally nod ofton directly^ nioch of the 
geueml duty uf na^n. Tlioa, IiJi[>pLly much k efiectwl in this 
most important direction. The instruction mighty IioweveTj be 
better BTstemati/ed than it now is "*$ometiiiies testt books ora 
prusoribed for it and sometimes noti in somo matitutiuns it Is 
flfi iLEi obligatory snbj^^ti in others it is optfonah Tliese vimationa 
m practice ate found only in the Goveniment institutions; the 
subject is ohii^toiy in the missiotiary matitnlions. It wera 
well if the several Universitiea should see fit to takt^ up the 
luiittor iu an unifomi manner. Their action determines tho 
teuclLLUg in the colleges and high schools* the example of these 
KuperioT mstLtiitions is sure to bo foUowut,! by the mitldle- 
clo^ iustitutifuSp and ultimately by the primary eohoolSj untU 
a system of uatioual instmctioii in ethics is establifiheA Tlio 
Natives will eartainly be the willing aubjeefca of such teackiuf^ 
Many of them, wdiile tliankfuUy ackuowled^ng all tliat has Iwjen 
done in thid direction, do yet lament that a more systemjitio 
etfort IB not made to unfold before the minds of the young 
tliubo dtonial principles of right and wrong, whiob servo as 
beacons for tbo dno oomluct of life, and which ought specially 
to Iks inoliided in an otiueationiil system that unavoidably 
excludee religiquH teachiug. 

Female edneution among thy Natives w rcbeiving much 
encouragement from the British Government j the matter h 
FL delicate onei and any undue Imste or even the semblanco 
of pressum luigiit, by musing opposition* causo retrogression 
instearl of progress* 

Under the system of »eelusion which has always been 
enforced in respect of Native ladies^ it is difficuU to Uftcertain 
wtiat their intellcottial condition is in the pmijeat, aa com- 
liured with the By all accounu, tJiey were generally 

uneducated in fnmicr times: some educated ladies tbere 
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doubtless} Wiewa, but eucb inatauoea must have been mne. 
NeverUielesJ^ in hifitoriis times, qn^iesm and poneesaea Lave 
^tlgimlized themsoU^ea by patriotism^ by heroismp and evefn hy 
Btatocrmft, The enipTOSS Nnr Jelnm, imniortalized by the poem 
of Titlii Eukh, Trna not a nmatton of fanqy^ bnt an importniit 
Iiiatoricol ohikractar^ The Eoshaimro Begnni, aiater of an 
einperfjf^ long cTtetei&ed great Influence over State affflirft. The 
noitk conduet of the primness Cliand Bilii of Ahoieilnagnr has 
lieeo the sabjcct of a historical romanca When the Eajputs 
died fighting for theu: country^ the conduct of the vomcn was 
OA bmve aa that of the men. Among the Malimtlaa^ the women 
of rank wure ggneTully conspknons in |Kjliticnl afTair^. For 
inataucep tlw uidowed mother of Sivjyi incited her son to 
dmls of cLiring for the eake of the Hindu faith. In later days 
some of them were famed for charity and gocMi worka^ for 
exjiiDple^ the princcaa Ahalya Bui in Midwo, n devout and 
benevolent lady, Eeoently in Bengal, the person foremost in 
good urorka^ in the dispcnflation of the noblest charity^ Lti liberal 
considemtiun towards tenantry, retainers and dependants, in 
times of difBculty, was a woman, the Maboranj Snrnomayep 
who has been hononred not only with K'aiive titles but eJao 
with a British decoratioiL, The Muhammadan prineeB^ of 
Bhopul has in time of danger proved a loyal adherent of the 
Britiah eaime and in tiiue of pcooo a i^pabla roler. Every 
British olficer who is to prinooly houses among 

the XativDB, knowe that in tJie palace there are Xative ladles 
who, though unseeneiert a real mfinence upon all negotia¬ 
tions, and faithfully uphold the dignity and interest of iho 
fanuliea to which they belong. In ehort, it h monifest 
tliat the women, though by the Hindu eoeml cj^de declared 
to be dependent, and by the Muhpjrwnadans hardly acknow¬ 
ledged, are yet almost as induential in India as in other 
ounntrieSp even though they be unednented. And thin reason 
besides all other ti^isotta, points to the deeirahility of their 
being educated. !Ihe fact of so many Hiniin widows (Satis) 
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luivio^, up to coiiii*«fativoly recent tinu^* inunolaUKi tham- 
selves on tLe funeral pyres of tbe'u husbandfl, a practice wliich 
TTOuld still bo followed by nuuiy, were it not iiroMVsted 
by British laws, proves a force of wiU, runl a power of self- 
dovotion to a principle, which may be profluctive of happy 
results if gniil^ aright by educatiou- As yet. the influence of 
the women baa been but loo often adveisa to enUghteninfint^ 
and fiivotimble to tetrogression. In most hoinselioldBi the 
fetiuile apartments are reputed to be tbe veiy bonie of iguorant 
superstition. The eircuniBUmce of a young Xativo liaving litjeu 
brought lip too much in tho '* Zenana, * that is, under the 
tuition of his female relations, is proverbially regarded oa a sign 
that he will prove illiberal and bigoted* 

It is probable tlwt a great improvement has taken place,- m 
these respects, throughout Xative society, anil is mirting onward 
with increased speed year by year. Instances are, jirobablj, 
CDUuuen of oilucated. Himlus, whose motheiB were ^uite nU' 
lettered, and whoso wives can barely read ami write, but whose 
dauglitera are being fully etlucuted. In the upper and middle 
cluBses, the mothors of tho last genomtion were mostly un¬ 
educated. thoee of the rifling genoratioji are educated partly, and 
those of tlie next genotation will be educated allogother* At 
all the capital cities in the empire, there nre female schoob of a 
superior description, at which girla of the Brahmin caste attend, 
setting an euunple likdy to b« foUowed by other castca. 
The name of Drinbwator Bethnne is honaurably aafloointed with 
an institotion at Calcutta, for the education of Native girla. 
Tho Muhamnnidons as yet are leas disposed to send their 
dniightom to schooL The Farais, however, are Jealous in this 
respect, indeed hanlly less - solicitotm than Europeans. Among 
the Parais, Mr* Mnnockji Cureetji has been moat zoalona in 
establishing the Alexandra lustitnto at Bombay. With all 
these institutions there are committees of Natives, gentlemen 
of various nationahtiefl, whose social position ctimes weight 
with the community and whose presence proves that the move- 
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mflnt does Dot aololy origiimte frith EaropeMis. TIicto is mncb 
private tuition, find in nmny huTiaoi instruct] OD ia being given 
at home to the gida ivho by social cuBtoma are proventetl from 
roeeiv Lag it in olaaa iwniw^ ot from joining any edncfttioual 
institution. It was to aid in tMs work that the Zenana mjasLons 
have been ^tabliobed, in wliicli many IilgHy qualified Enropeati 
ladiea are engaged. It is only by such agency that the quality of 
thifl domeatic education can be miprovcd or be prevented froin 
degenerating into a formal and toqjid state. The higher im¬ 
portance is attached to the enlighl^ed e^urts mode by Earopoan 
Afiaociationa in thia direction, i^dthout wMeh many welldhom 
girls in influential etationa would remain without read education 
being Dxten'clod to tliat age wiien the mind ia mo^t TOceptive of 
knowledge. Female schuola are springing np in the interior of 
the country ; there are. probably, few tonma without a aehool 
of tills description. Theao ackools are attended in the flrat 
inatonce by girla of high caate. wliereby popularity ia eti^roil; 
if they hod been attended only by girls of homblcr coated, 
they would never have gained itiflueiiee. Hare again ccKij^era- 
tion is obtained from Native gtntlemen. w^lio prove their 
sincerity by sending their own daughtet* to achooL In the 
priinjiry flchools of the humblest description, dosaea are opened 
for peasant girU of a tooder age ; and altJicmgh such inatructiou 
may not timonnt to much, it producea some effect upon the 
peasantry^ 

For the difrusion of female oducatioa, the first <5tnf of ita 
supporters, with the countenanco or aaaistanee of the State, 
has been to found normal schoola for tliu training of Nativa 
schot)lmistresses. Some of these institutions am, with the help 
of private sodetieSp proving very euccessful. and sending forth 
mEuiy mistresses yearly, whose servioes are inmiediatdj engaged 
on good salorieg for sihook at other places. The oodal or 
religioiis prohibition of tlie re-^mamage of Hindu widows, ivhich 
ia not yet Tcmoved or haa lioen but slightly relaxed, condgns 
to on aimii^ and objecUcaa exiatauce many ivomcn. who ore 
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QQw b^^ning bj find a guitahla Gareer in tlie aducatinonl 
profesaion. 

On the female ednccitioii, tbungli not oa yet repne- 

Bcntod by large statistics and nmnbering only iotno tens of 
thon&aiiLLa of pupils^ bafi made a leol starts iuid will sbew 
progresa yBarly. Tlic kiippiesit national elfcct lias been produced 
by the Qxnniple of tliosc Native lailiea who ha VO indiindtinlly 
evinced talent in general literatnrej and. in poetic composition- 

An OiiUkilly ixfctent inHuencss ia exerewH^d by the European 
ladies who in thoir woD-spent lives shew to tJieir Indiaa eiator^ 
tho viaible lilessings of enlighten mcnt, and the elevation to 
which the female ndnd can me when enjoying eulncational 
advantage, rrominont among tJiese was Mary CaTpentcij upon 
whose monument it has been wTitteix that “Taking to heart the 
grievous lot of Oriental women, in the lost doi’nwlt5 of her life* 
fJie four times Avont to I iidiii^ and awiiJteiied an active interest 
in tlielr eilueation and irainiug for serious 

A review of uuLional oduentiun in India would not ha cDinpiete 
without some aotlcQ of the iiistraction which is being nifonledto 
EuTO|»ean ami ludiim children Tlie introduction of rail- 
ways and of variuiia indujjtriuflH in which nuwiy Eumpenjis are 
cm ployed* baa causofi the miml>er of these cliildren to increase 
greatly of lata years, Tlic parents often succomh to the ill- 
mcMCS incidental to tropical climatcSn ^ they ana unable to 
obtuiu the clumgos of BCEua and air whiLh prove so rcatomtiA^c 
to their more fortunate countrymen. Thus, there are many 
children, either orphans or bereft of one parent A fathtuless 
or a iflotherless European child in poor circnmstances, if it 
catmot be sent to England, is, in Indiit eipcKwd to gmve 
dangers. The disadAiuitagea whiqh surround elimar and clsjeor 
the position of the East Indian seclion of the community, till 
it is quite be$et with dittieulty, have been already mentioned. 
Thus, there are several classes of Europeans or East Ituliims, 
w ho are domiciled in India, and must make it the home of tlieir 
children, or who are nnabk to send them to England for cduca- 
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tion, or who^ for soma i^pacml rsaaon, prefer to keep them in 
India. Amciiig iJie children thna ^itunted, there ore many help¬ 
less ones, who if not ctiml for by the State or by the pnhlic, 
would grow up in ignorance. If such cmm were to become 
niimerDUfi^ some diaoroUt would be reflected upon the nding 
mce in the eyes of an alien popnktion. Humane coneidemtiona 
have always prompted the Government and the Britiah com- 
munitj to make ptuvision for tlia educatiDn of those who, from 
their birth or ejctreetion, have pcenliiir claims upon Saropean 
sympathy. The seveml Christian cQiumuuitice, therefore, both 
Protestout and Homan CathoEc, have eatablii^hei] schools for 
the children of their members, whether boys or girJa, OnginaEy 
theae inatitutiona were placed at the capital dties and at 
the principal stations in the interior of the country* and most 
of them are stiB maiutaiuod them. At the instance of Bishop 
Cotton, schools were eatahUshod at the Emupean aettlemeuts in 
the HimfllayaSp such as Mossitri, Naini-Tah iJaijiling and else¬ 
where, so that the children might benefit by the cool cUmate 
and escape from the heat of the plaiitB. A si m ilar principle ties 
b€3cn followed in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. Tlio 
Guarantecfl Kailway ComiJaui^e have also performed their sharo 
in tho good work. All the institutione reedTO grants-in-oid 
from the Goveminent. At the colleges maintoInGd at Calcutta^ 
Madras and Bombay, by private societiBs, Enropeona obtain an 
esccellent education and study for the University exMuinationa. 
Tliey arc alBO admitted to the Government collc^ges, though 
these colleges ore tuoinLoined for the sake of the Natives. At 
some places also, technical schools have been established where 
£iirQ|>eanB learn useful trades and handicrafts. Thus, there are 
many flourishing insdtutioiLS, supervised by tlie clergy of all 
denominations, reprodticitig in a stnmgc loud the luippy scenes 
BO frequent in EoglanA The untiring eflorta and powerful 
advocacy devoted by Archdeacon Baly to this humane causa 
will long be remembered with gratitude. 

Nevertheliaas, the future of the rising generation of the white 
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pe^iple in Titdin and of the East Indinn baa moovd tlie Bjmpiilhy 
and excited the anxiety of many cxcellont p^sons, cIist^ 
and others, whose opinions aro entitled to reapect Stnti^itioal 
enqnirica linve been inade by the GovarniiieTit at the capital 
citieSp and it Iiaa funnd that although few ddldrea of pure 
Eurujifan birth are abseot from Behool, still a number of East 
Inilian ehililiren are in a clegrtidcd and neglecteil cotidition, the 
|«irente belonging to v^cry liumble classes. The GoTremnioiit 
bii3 taken tlio Daae of these eliildren into apeeial considetation 
and hjiiM m^ged tlie seveml comTnnnitiea of Enropeana to supply 
the need, promiamg them grants-in-aicl. It would be dififiailt 
for the State to directly undertake the gnatnitone education of 
such children, pa the social cireumstancea do not admit of rates 
being imposed and schooUKtards established after the English 
mudeU Tint the existing iustitnlioiJi belongiog to privpto 
Bocieties are, with the State aflaistanGC^ able to provide education 
if the parents will but exert thomselvcs to obtain it. 

Tims, the natnnil education is oscraieiug an almoat nnivereal 
intliienea over the upper daases of the Natives, is prfMlucmg a 
considerable effect on the middle soction of the commanityj 
and ia slowly tliough fcnroly spreading among the mass of the 
licople. Still# the exteuaiou of priiuaTy edneatjon among the 
peftSLUitry continues to lie ono of th[jfte ueede which eiy out 
for sufltainptl efforts on the part of the State- The inatmcLion 
Ltj some branches of applied acititiDa is Buceesaftil but in pure 
science is inadecLTiato ; while technical education is in its in¬ 
fancy. The English language m being spoken uiore and more 
by educatwl Natives with purity of pronunciation and colloquial 
fluency. The general education is yielding fruit in respect of 
rectitude in conduct, zeal in performance of duty* and faitliM- 
nose in loyalty. During the visit of the Prince of WuleSj the 
Natives rendered the worttiiest homage to the royal ]jreaenea 
by foundings in vmous parts of the country, educational 
institutions in moraory of that gracious riecasinn. 
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ftEUGTOUB £StAJ3LISI[MENTS AND MTSSTONB. 

The State CTaurah in TwUa—llaintepjincq of retigion hj Native mkiB— 
Tfadr reh^ioDa eo^Q^nttesLB In p\n mMiLlaln^cl hj iha Britiah 
Gienl — ReUputa iftabliHluiinita of the PcprtTi|[iie» — Attituilo of the 
TIntUh Govcrumoot religitiii-^CkriKtiati iniAiDiifl In Native 

States—The Rtitnmi CAthdio CTinreJi in Indjft^Pkijteataul 
TJisabfttetl tJTurta of HlgMsua aocdetids—Approaim^to atatiatioa of TMdbi— 
High authorities m Cavonr of mEwinoa—CbaraetErr otKativq CLristiana— 
TVnapecia of Native C^amb--S]xeiiLl miiriiino fmm Oifuni uid Camhrl^^go 
—liufiil edect of tnlaaiLJui gcnemi] 

Eoh Jtily appreciating the Teligitma estchlifllimoiita it is desirable 
to considcT the poaitlou of Christianity in India^ in compaiiiwn 
with that of other religions. Attention in England is Boiue- 
timE^ drawn to the State Chtir^jh in Tndiu, as lieing an uiBtitQ- 
tioD maintained, for the benefit of EuropeanB, from the public 
revenues, It seems to l>e thought by some that the mainle" 
nance of the Ghnrcli from these fimda involves an iujnatice to 
the Xatives. The Native nderSp however, always accepted the 
duty of giving substantial support to religion ; each dynasty 
maintained its awn faithp bsridcs allowing nmintenance to the 
otiier forms of faith it found uKisting in Lhn cf^nntry* 

¥oi the duo dischargo of its practieal duties, tlie British 
Oovenunont is Iwund to care for the spirittnd needs of ita 
Horvauta m well as for their bodily safety. MedicEil establish- 
meats ore mEuntaiiied, and tliat Tneasure ia always deemed to be 
right and neeilfoL The ecdesiastieal establishment stands on 
the same footing. The servanta of the Imliiin Ciovemment aie 
peculiarly situated j they are, for the moat part, isolated, muI 
are unavoidably migratory^ tiamg tnov-od about from statiou to 
station according to the exigencies of the public Hervioo. It 
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woult] be imiwsaibltj fur tbem to auatain a religionB est^bllBh- 
ment, and if thii Dot provided by the Stata^ thfify wonld 
bo lofb without any leligioTis ministmtioii. Apart from the 
clergy who minister to tho Enrojwan troops and the military 
offieetUp the deriiml e&tahlislniieatfl are on the lowest and mo&t 
economical scale, compatible with supplying the wants of the 
European eommimity even in the mattar of mamagas and 
baptisms. It would Imvo been a scandal if tho Government 
had omitted to pnoHde facititied for the rites ctstnmon to all 
civilized sooieLies^ which facilities cannot* under the special 
circumstances of Indiup be otlicrwise provided. TIjc cost 
amounts to only £150>000 a year for the whole country. 

Perhaps It is not sufficiently romcmberud tliat eaveral reUgioDS 
have from time to tinie immemorhil^ received endowmants from 
the Xativo dynasties* which endowments ore in part mEuntained 
nuder BritLsb mlo. 

In ancient Limes the Buddhiat monasteries of India* aotne of 
the moat widely esLtended monastic iDstitntione that ever esisttnl 
in any age or among any nation, Rbsorbed a large portion of 
the public revenues. Wliea the Buddhist system was tinally 
anbduiid, and superseded by the Brahminieol system throughout 
the countrj', the religious property and the conventual wealth 
lapsed to the BraLiuinSj a priestly clasg with iinboimded 
iniiucnco in secular allaira. Tlia Hindus* having ubjunid 
BudJliism ami eiubraccd Bmliminism, onutinued the practice 
of IwundfuHy eudowing the Hindu reUgion. Temples were 
raised in every quarter, with nnmemtis estublishnienta. These 
were supported in part by voluntary offerings of devoLt^ 
but in part aUo by public revenues assigned to thani Uy 
the sovereign ami derived from land, Bcdesiostical charity 
was dispcQsc^l to the destitute and misorable of all castes - 
but especially to the needy of the priestly caste- Tho duty 
of feeding Brahmins was incumbent on every pious Hindu i 
but it was among the most sacred of the kingly duties of 
K Hindu prince^ For thie purpose also public revenues were 
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aesigniHl. ITltinifttely in tvery rich parLab or villEtge Lbe 
revcpnt^ of nome fertilis fidda, leviable by the Stato, wore tnma- 
fciTod to the prieati^. TLub it cftmo ta paas that a conaidemble 
amount of land revenue, tbo inaiuBtiiy of tho Stato meome, was 
alienat^fd in faTonr uf tba prieiitfl and tlio tornpleap avowedly aa 
an Miidawment of religion. 

The Muhammndanp, on their conquoftt of India, rcgpact&d 
for the nKjat part the State endowmente of Uie Hindu roligion. 
l)cB[dte the Moalem liatred of Hindu idoktiy, they dreaded tho 
fiLnaticiani find unpoptdarity which would tie arnnsed among 
Oie iduktera liy any attempt at interference. Thoy Home- 
timeu did, however, commit deeda of violenco against idolatry* 
In flo far aa they acted thna, they atmek deejj at the root of 
their own power, Tli^n tiiey proceeded Lo endow their own 
Moslem religton in the flame manner; the mewquea arose in 
all cinatlers with land revenue asaigcied for their snppoit, by 
way of endowiaeutr Then sprung up tho adoration of sainte 
and the ennonij^ation of royal and diatinguklied ilcaJ. Thoii 
Kiintly shrinea and domwl maimlea arose; and theie iJs*o 
were endowed witli oBsignnienta of bmd reveiiuOi 

’VVTibij iiiKpn tho dotdine and decadenee of the Mogul power 
the Mahmtta ompme aroae, itefoiindur Sivaji incited hbfoUowei^ 
by recounting BUcb reUgioTia grievances as ennlil Ijo alleged on 
the part of Hindus^ and promised thorn that tho ondowunents of 
the Hindu teniplea should bo augmented and that tlie State 
maintenance of Brakmina should bo more lilietul tlian ever. 

Tho British Government, on its accession to power, found m 
eiktenoe a multitude of eodowmeuts, granted by its Native pre- 
dwesaors for the iierviccs of ndigiun^ tmd consisting mainly of 
aaaignmciitfl of the land levenue. It maintained tht^ eudow- 
nicnts, to some extent, regarding them as the propertj^ of 
raligioufl institutions. It investigated the origin^ the tiGe-deetk, 
the method of management and applicsatiou of the fnneb. in all 
these casasik so cta to guard the State agaiust fraud or impctsltion. 
Thia investigation waa dalwrate and emhnicod teuB of thoosanda 
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Df fsmcfSi. Its reault, m might \ye expeeteii, tlmt some of tho 
njiftignTqHrjtji were diaallo^^'^id for want of suflleieat authorityp Etnil 
otLeia were fxjiatractol op rednoed^ a5 being in excels of the 
original anthoTizatiun. Still, nuiny of the ajssigniHentij stood tlie 
teat> and they now exisTt under British guaraiktee. For snnio 
time British ofiiGera continued to supervise the mnaagenjentj 
of cerLain among these institulionSp fallowing the pmctioe of 
their Native predeciaasoi^ But ftfl such auperviaion wua open 
to obviou^^ ohjectioajj it haa been diflcontlniLed, The conduct of 
tiie British Govermnoiit in thi^ao iiiaLLera waa pijtualed not only 
by sound i^olicy but also by a true spirit of Christian cimrity 
and tokration. Nor havo ita motivea in tlds rnapoot ever been 
niisconstmetl by tlie NativeSp thaiigh many of tliem would 
iloubtlesa be please^l if the Oovemmont were to do more 
timn it aetaally has done in this directioru 

In the BevcnbjedtJi and oigliteenth centuriea the Portuguese 
luui in India floutiBhing EettlementBj where much wealth was 
acimmulatcil iu churchea and in couventiml eatabliahinetits 
wliicb campriaed great nnnilMirs of persona, Europeanp Native 
and holf-caatea. Some of tlie^e mstitutiona were fqmiiilly 
cndowcih Jind much of tlieir poafieasioTts partook of the nature 
of endowments, ft is proi>ablo that if a E^I^c^peaIl govem- 
Tuent, of a pTOEiel>^iig dia|N}aition, Iiad been petmuneJitly 
catabliehed throughout western und aouthom India, if it had 
invited the Natives to profege Ghrialiamty as the State religion, 
if it huwl undo well the Chrifltian pries tliood, churches and 
convents, and if miaaionariea hod orben of estmordinary zeal 
and energy like Saint Francis XaWer, a laige portion of the 
Native ijopulfttiou would have become Chiiatiau and would 
have leuniined etuadfast in the faiths 

This brief roiroapeict shews that there ia nothing uuujjuol in 
an eccl^iafltici j establiahmunt being maintained by tho Eritiph 
Goveramont in India. The cost of this estnblishment U cotn- 
pamtivcly Riimll annually, as already Tlio Govern- 

meut would only been following the precedents of ito 
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Nativo pTedoccssoTs if it had gone further end founded some 
enbatimtiai enduwtnetils in favour of Christianily* 

Wldle previona rulerB tif India have promoted their forma 
of relipDii hy endovnnontj the British GoTemment baa con^ 
tented itself witli providJiig for tlie epLdtQnl necesaitiea of its 
servants. It has aeniptdously abstained from directly or 
indirectly inviting its Native subjects to profess Chnstinnity, 
from offering indneements to anyone in view of such prfife&sion, 
from concedmg any pecnlijir advantagiaa to profesaiog CliristiaiiB 
and fri>iu acknowledging any flecular or temporal dilference 
between Cluistians and others. It pnrsuea this comree not 
only from motives of worldly policy^ but from its asenranco 
tlist Clnifftinnily is of no avail imloss emliraGod from ptire and 
ttincere convicriam It ptntiscta Christian missionariee and 
ministers whan exeidamg their sacred vocation, Ln the same 
manner aa tbat in which the ministers of all other religionfl are 
jjTotectecl. It assists Christian Missions with grantii-in'mil for 
educational purposea, iLnder the eome regnktions as those by 
which similar asswtanoe is given to all educational agendea 
whfjtlier secular or reUgioua, 

Tliis example, too, ia followed in the Native StateSp wliera 
Christian Mission s receive the flame protection as in the British 
territorial* Indeed soma of the most intaiistmg among these 
rnkwinna are cendneted under the very shadow of ITindu and 
l^Iiihanmmdan mlera. 

Under thase drciinistancea the Chiistiim Afissions have 
betvjme numcrotm and diverse, constituting in their oggregfiie, 
a noteworthy feature in tho empire. 

Tlie Roman Catholic Church has real vitality in India and 
counta among its sons, not only EuropeanB and jjeople of mixed 
blood, host IndLEuifl and Knmsiana, but also Nativ'os * manv' of 
the Europeans being of Portugneae oxtractifpn* Its work is 
extensive in the three Presidency cities of Calcutta, Marinis and 
Bombay, at all the principal starions civil and nulitary^ in the 
ompire, and in umxy rural distrietB. It law a hieiurohy of 
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Archbbiliups, Eiiibops and Vicars apoatoUc and a numerous 
priesthood of Yarious nationalities, French, Oerinati, Belgian* 
Butch p Swiss, ItaliRn^ Portuguese^ more than EnglLali or Irish, 
It poesessos iHtahUslmieiita of I^dy Superiats, nims and aistets. 
It hnd cathedrals^ chtu^hee, chapels, conveuta, eoUcgeSp schools 
and OTplianageSp at tlie principal plncGB in the country. It opens 
its collegiate doors and its class rooms to tlia uiembcis of all 
religions without distmctioii, and while presemng for its own 
metubera its survicea^ oniinanees ami ministmtion^p it does not 
appear to pre^ these upm others. Its education is oflortlGtl 
largely to I^testant C.-hTiaEiaiifl, and girlsp and its attiLuda 
towEircls the JTativea is very considerate:. Its tw'o CoUegea dedi- 
cated to Saint XavicTp one at Culcnttap tbo ntber at Bombay, are 
among the best private institiitionfl in Tndiii i tliey reeeivo 
Euroiwianfl and Nativea alike. Its principal orders nra leprij- 
seated in India, csjwcially tbnt of the Jesuits. It luis priests 
attached to runny of tlie European Tegiraeota, and tbesie tniiusters 
of the Thi nmn Catholic Buldiery receive ajilarics from the Govern- 
iiiont. The Fkomau Catholic pricista bear a high repute iiv 
liiiliu, wbetlier as nuuLstcr^ in theLr own religions ct umn i ini ty, 
as iKistoiu among the ignorant, as touchmH of the young, aa 
Lnstructors of the educated, as visitors of the sick, as dis[)eiiseca 
of charity among tho niiiwirable. The parts of the Eoman 
Catbolic syatem shine to special ad vantage in a country like 
India. 

Nor has rrotestantiani, with its multiform development, been a 
whit bchinil in running the good race. Tlie f .liurch of Euglond 
is represonte^l by two of its pTipeijniI religious nasooiations, 
iiuiiiely the Church Missionary Society and the Society for the 
pmpagfltiou of tlie Goepel, both of which, though opotuting iu 
many countries, have laid in India the scene of tbeir birgrst 
oponitiuua. Tlis Pfeabyterian cuiumimity hm contributed the 
mlasluns of the EsLahlished Cliurcli of SeoLlimd, of the Free 
Church of Scotloiidp of the AmerieoD Prcsbytmiaiifl. In aflectiva 
^eal and ability and in devotion to the cause of missious^ no roli- 
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giouu comnranity in Clirist^ilom bid atirpjsaod tliePree Chtirtb 
of SootltiniL TLe Indopend^nt community lina furnished tlio 
IjonJun mkeion j there eje nlao the miselons of the Wesleyaua 
jmd the Methckli&tj}. The Baptist commiLiuty wna timong the 
cblc&t piooeeK of luiBsiouaTy entorptiau and continues its exer¬ 
tions, Tha religioua communitias of Germimy have sent fus-tlt 
^voral mhiaioDfi. Every one of thcfta eommimities has ac- 
cording to its means umJ resonrcea contributed munificeiitly 
to llio -wurkp and liim prodiieetl a roU of distinguiahtMl 
missioimTies. 

In the early part of tho mneteeiith century and even before 
tlint time, high hopes pruviuled in the Cliristiim worlil regarding 
the conveieion of the heathau m India. Glowing vlainns floated 
hefore the irpnginfitions of pious luiii entbiniiiidtie meiL It was 
with all tbe fraab bloom of sudi cntbnaiaam that many great 
miasionarieB, whose biographies now fotm part of ibe Mstory 
of their age, entered on a life of labour in a strange laud, 
Hucb men were Schwarts Ziebeuljalg, Can^y^ Marahmun, Wardp 
Martyn, Jud-wti, whoso ncunes are embiilmed in the aftection 
of all Christian meiip and whose memory is enshrined even 
in the tuiiids of the hiM^then. 

It id now fleet! that the couveiston of the heathen, tlnuigh 
steadily contifiuous, wiO be compiifntively eluw, and that 
Chmtian teaching mnat, with edneatiou as its htindnifud, 
wend onwards a persevering way, through not only the 
thick tnasacs of heathcTiism* but also the neu^ and many- 
sided ltdiofe which ndvanemg knowledge and ciWIization raoy 
be expected to produce. Some disappointment has been felt 
by many^ at the check whicli Uic progresa of Christianity 
may seem at first sight to have soBbreti. Many j>ersoTis looking 
to what they suppose to be the po vurty of visible resmltp may 
have doqbtod whether the cnergiea of the religions Bocietiea are 
not being wasted and their resources expended in vain. Soma 
depression may Imve occnsionally weighed dow n tlie Bpirits of 
the taia^iemnnes thiiuiselvefl. Advert' opinious and unfavour- 
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able anticipatiatis have beeti declan^nl by whu hud 

resided long in Indiji, wbicU dedlarutifhti^ may tend to en¬ 
feeble the force of aeritidieiit ia Engliiad respecting Indian 
misBions. 

The fHenda of missions have, however, rallied ftom timo to 
time, both in England and in the East. Missionaiy coafereacoft 
one held at homo and abroad j tha fuads and flnbscriptEons^ 
though perhaps not ioercasitig commensuiately with tho growth 
of the national wealthy me yet large and olfoid anch aa inc^^me 
as may prove a ix^werful engine for good. A coaijMirison of the 
utatistics of missions in the post and in the present^ and a sober 
esLiniate of pofisibiUtics, convince the miesioiittiy socictiDa that 
a blessing dcies neat upon their labours. Men in safficioiit 
abundaaoe for the Work Imve come forward, and among them 
many have employed, in their Master's can bo, talents and gifc 
equal to those displayed by their iUiietrious prcileccsaors. 

It is hanlly possible to state prociaoly the total ex|>eadituro 
inoutrefl by all the missiona in India, bnt, coin pitted from data 
of the Ildowu expenditure of $<imo of the piineipal it 

can hardly be less than £30i}p000 per auauiiL It may even 
exceed that sum, if tho ednuational granta-in-ttid, eomorl by tite 
ruissinns under existing regnlations, he added. Tlie rosnltSp 
measured by aval I able atatiRtics, am not ineoamieasnrate, ac- 
conling to the standard of comj^iriBoa adopted in secular 
mimiaiatration, thmigh they may fall short of tho hopes of 
eoniost men. If tho total nninlMir of Inthourcrs^ of all nation- 
alities^ school-toaeherfl, cateehista, lay preachera, Xative Jnis- 
sionaries and others, with the reverend cleqgy, Enropean mid 
American^ at thdr beud^ bo reckoned up, it will not bo less than 
five tUmisand, Tlie nnmbur of Native Chriatijuis is aoL 
than 400,000 ^uls, of whom a fair proportion tmnsists of 
cotnmiinicanh^. To these may be addeil, ees ooming umler the 
infiuenre of the niissionariea, all the schcKil-ehildreii who, thivygh 
not professitig Christianity, attend mhisioTi schools wlicra 
Christian instruction h obligatory. This addition will misa tlie 
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total to bet’ween 500,000, anti ^lOO.OOO soula. Nor liiis the 
numl*er rb«ia aadtlonlj, and then atood. atiH with tandencj 
OnctuntiDD or ; it has eteadOjand gradnolly moved 

onwards. A aimilar reanlt in ec<nil^kr aOkirs ohtxiliied hy lika 
Ti3aoim:^ would not bu regarded aa ulherwiae i.hnn satisfactoTy. 

Tlint the Htandard of personal worth, merit and capacity 
among the luisflionMiaa has bcon adequately mamtaioed^ win be 
manifest on recadliiig the nmuej of tht>se who have hil^ourtd in 
India within the [uesent genemtiDn—Uie imuiea of French, 
Sargent, Caldwell, SpeecLly, all four of whom have been raisoii 
to the office of Bishop ; of William Smith, Leiipolt, Tlioniaa 
(of TmnefYelly), Bailey and Baker (of Truvanoore), Hander^ 
Welland, Hughes, Clarke, James Long, Yaiiglian, MulleaSp 
Sherring, "Wenger, Aleiander Dnff, John WOaon, Mislop, 
Nesbitt, Ander&un, Murrsiy-Miteheil, and others Soma of 
these, like William Smithy have beooine household wonia 
throughout large districts os tauchers and o^Twigclistfl. Sutne^ 
like PfandcT, have been distiELgumhed scholars. Some, like 
AlcionJer Duff and John Wilaon, as authors, aa speakers, as 
authorities upon all Tniliaii quest ions, have been among the 
foremost men of their day at Calcutta and Bombay and have 
lofl much pufltimmoiifl fame, *Somep like Hislop, have been 
cut short in the miiist of a career bright with the prospect of 
usefulness. 

No doubt^ some EnglialmieiL in India of long experience 
and much iufonnatirjiip dispute tlie usefulness of Christian 
missions, and deprecate tbe devotion of so many cniErgie& 
and resoiircea to labours whieb '^ill bear little or no fruit. 
It does not, however, follow that local English opinion in 
India is adverse to miasions. For tlie English in India sub- 
Bcrilie conriderably to tbo missions; appeals to tlieir ruligioua 
liberality always meet with reaponse; and in projH)rtion to 
their means they isontribute oa much aa their countiymen any* 
where. It lb true also that acune liigh funedonaries liave fdt 
themselves unable to believe in the ndUty of missions, and 
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their view ought to tikken into conBideration bj those 
who desire to mELster all the bearings of the case. On the 
other hand^ nothing cam be more emphatiw fhun the tostimotiy 
repeattNlly given in fkvonr of the misEjiuiis by some of the very 
first among Anglo-Iadian antliorities* by such men as John 
Lawrence* James Thomason, Eartle Frare, Bubart Montgomery^ 
Donald Maclood and William Muir. 

Sornotimes blame has been cast on the nussionanea for inter- 
fering in secular matterB boVonJ their proper sphere and for 
taking part in popular agitation j and high anthoTities have 
occasionally cenBidored that such blame has been in somo 
measure dcBervwh On the other hand, a misaionory is so flitna- 
ted Quit he has better means than any one else can have of 
knowing the real aorrowa and iuoxietiea of the jfceople; and aupli 
knowledge condncea to lively sympathy* Thus a mutmi] con- 
lidence eiists between Iiini andbia Native neighbonra^ who will 
open their hearts and lay bare the realities of thuir Hvea before 
him, with a fraukness wdiidh they would not adopt in conversing 
with an official person. In representing tJiesa mutters to the 
proper anthorities he may possibly be accepting too nnreaarvotlly 
the points raised by the people, but will probably be urging con- 
idcleratjons no wise admin urtmtor would dLitegatd* ami 

alYording information wMah the ablest offiooTH wonld Ite thankful 
to receive from so tnistwoTthy a source. Many a timely warning 
lias thus been given, and nmny an evil has thus Ijeen Beaacmably 
brought to light, which might otherwise Imve romaincAl undia- 
covered till it broke ont in some wore© form. If any oppressor 
or evil-doeT among the Nativta shall liave been thus unmasked* 
ho, and othnra like him, wUl condemn the interposition of tho 
missionaries, w'hiwlit howevori will be regimicd with gratitude by 
the majority of the humbler elasseB, On the one hand the 
misaionarisB ehould be vmtchftil to inform themselveB r^^rdlag 
the inner life of the psiroplo among whom they conduct tlielr 
ministrations^ and should be fearlaes and instant in appriaing 
the authorities of impouding On the other hand, they 
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be on their guiiid ngaimt fEilUng mbo error frorn hooriTig 
only one part of a story without its eotmterpart j and shoiild 
be eautioua m not lendlnj^ themselvefl to the aggraTation of 
popular excitement. 

The chanicter of Nati^^ converted bo Christianity is gene- 
niUy good. Thongb they do not posseaa oil the Clmstian gmces 
Liifit might be desired, atill their new religion doea esercise a 
decisive influence on their life anti converstition^ Thoiigh they 
may not display all the firmer virtues of Christianity tlioy niust 
have Home of sxich virtues. For they must have cast out with 
an elTort many mperstitiona deeply iMbeddoiri in their mental 
constitution^ have dedicated tlieir thoughts to tnith alone, 
have Ikroken some of tho ties which are dearest to humanity, 
and have iKirno the reiwoachcs of those from whom repro¬ 
bation is hardest to bear. DeejiiUji many temptatianSp the 
instances of apf»stjisy Iiave been very nuo. On the other liaud 
during times oF lulieUion and danger there hnvo been instama^ 
of courageous ndhercnco to tho faith notwithatanduig the 
Huverest tliTRats. 

Such difliculties, however^ no longer exist for these Native 
CTiristiang who have lieeti Inirn in the faith and uurtuml 
liy porenbi themselves spniug fmm Christiana. Of those the 
number is considendjle and constantly increasing, es|>oeiQlly in 
aouthem India With them the faith lias Ijecome hcTsdibary, 
and is hdd with somo of that pride and temicity with whiidi 
Natives fling bo everything ancosirral. Tliey arc bt'gmning to 
evince a laudable willingness to render tlidr Clmrcli self-sup- 
porting, to sustain a Native ministry, and to ijoar senna of bhe 
burdeua incidental to eccloskstical organisation, according to 
their huiuble means. It was the growing need of episcopal 
authority aud supervudon for tho admission of a largo number 
of Native candidates to the miuisitTy in its sevenil gnwioa, that 
eauflcrfl the governing authorities to uominate tliree Missioiuny 
Bishops in siouLhem India. Theno is much in the bright and 
happy cuudition cf Native Cliristian villages m southern India, 
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which iDokcd the mun-tja of Tinuevelly ant] Trtivancore sr^tind 
plca^antlj in the eat of CImBteadom, which imiuiatea the bteaBLB 
of all wcU-wishet?^ with hope and tlmiikfiiliiesB and which is 
fhiuglkt with auapLeiona aiigmy for the fature of the Nati?G 
Church in India. 

Many miadioiiarica have done much for Oriental litoratiini 
and for the onlighteaitieDt of public opinion regarding the 
natitto and of Oriental religions, tfios laljotiring in the 

clnaet ojitJ in the ohambor^ aa well aa in the sohoolrtiom 
and in the thoroughfare^ Most of them arc nowadayfl 
engrossed in tlifi odministmtive bnsineas which the 
Mddening epeiRtione of the miasiona produeix They have 
hy elemimt-ary instrnctioii to prepare the miDdfl of a laiga 
luuiiber of aimple people for the reception of truth, and to 
TiuimLam the moral diBeipUne of the pbiatorato among large 
Thus their leisure and their opportiinity for ahatni&e 
Btndy are booming less and less, is the study of the 

subtle parts of the Oriental religioDB always necessary^ as such 
matters are beyond tlio ct>nipn>liciflaion of the humble elas^^ 
which fotm the maaa of Native Christians. The qualities moat 
needed for ordiimTy mhsaioiuiries are on adequate knowledgo of 
tliose religious points which best be argued before Natives 
of pliiin mindB and of average intelligtmoG, a power of bringing 
trutlis home to the hearts of men, and an apLitude for cstahlLih- 
ing a moral oontrol over umltitudes, together with a tToinod 
faculty of insight Into tho mental stundptnnts of a strange 
and alien pwplK; It is the conoaloiLEiiess of possesaing each 
qiinUties that probably induces young men in England to offer 
thomselveg for mlsaion work, and it is in regard to such 
enpoeitios that thoy ate choaen by the mmionorj societies. 
Tlie miBsionories do by their proceedings prove themselvee bi bo 
thus qualified at least, wliile many of thorn ovinoo additional 
qualibcationB. 

The missions have by thdr religious preachings in combina¬ 
tion witlii the State secular education^ and indtli the protgress of 
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general civilizadon, coTitriliated to the overthrow of tbo Hindo 
rdiginn among the majority of educated Hindus at the chief 
centre of Hind u iftiu . These Hindus, when abandoning their 
own tdigian, do not generally enibracc Cliriatianity, but fliy 
off to various kinds of philosophic behef. Their conduct no 
doubt influences huge uumbera of their fellow-religiomBta, 
whose faith has boon shaken, an cl who might otherwise be 
looking to the Christian Bible for religiouc guidance. Thus 
there has arisen a leading and enlightened clasa of men who 
are Hindus in nationality only and not in reUgion, who not 
only fail to guido their leas enlightened countrymen towards 
Christianity, but acitnnlly draw them away J&om it and townrdn 
other |iaths of helief. Tliey believe that original truth was 
revealed to men on the banka of the sacred Gorges* They 
temombcr that there the religion of Brabma arose; that thence 
sprang the reUgion of Bucldha and spread till it overshadowed 
India, Ceylon, Siam, Thibet, China and Jairon, and that these 
two cognate roligions have hail more adlierents tiian all the 
other religiona in the world taken together and have been follifwoil 
by seven hundred millions of souls. They apprehend that the 
Hinrlu religion is deolinjng because it has been eDCUtiilicTod with 
mj'tholggy, overlaid with flijporgtitioiia and ilofac^od by coirup- 
lion; and tliat if the Btiddhiet religion ahall fall it will owe its 
decadence to tta same causes. Tliey gather from Oieit historijial 
studies that Christianity haa been endangered by similar Inpees 
and errors; and that it has lieen sometixaes so dlsfigtifed as 
hanllj to be recognised as the religion dellvetne<l to mankind 
by ils Foandar. Therefore they strive mentally to retrsca thdr 
erring steps towards the iindeQled sonrcea of primtuval 
and aim at restoring the religion of Bnihma and of Buddha in 
its pristine purity* Sudj ie probably the main line of their 
thoughts, though there may bo other lines parmUel or divergent; 
and it IE luiid for foreigners to probe accurately the delicRt^ 
and senfiitiTe minds of men like these. Thus* in thiE increaaing 
closs^ the misaiooariee find now opijonents^ more subtle and 
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naoro formidublci than any yet encountered* whom FtUo tlifi 
mkisiniis thoriLselvee have helped to ™fle up. If the eaeoimfcer 
h to take place with any chanoe of sncccea oix the Chrhtian 
side, it must be condacted by missiouctrie^ apecmlly skillc^l 
and learneii who shall ha relieved from the public teachin^^ 
the school work and the adjnmistmtlve baaintsss* Gidmarily 
uuderhiken by their misBionaty bretliren;. 

Such niiiSaioDjiried are those who have been despatched by 
the Cambridge misaion to Delhi, and are being despatched by 
the Ojcfoni mission to Calcutta. They will meet with Natives 
higldy edncatol in tli& Western manaer, into the recesses of 
whose thoughts some entrance mnat bo won by a careful and 
gradual approaolL They may set forth the broad ficts of the 
fliat flpremling of Christianity^ not only among wild races, but 
also among nations possessing some of the finest forma of 
[ihilosophy that evor emanated from the bmnMi bmin. Tliay 
may show how Christianity has shed its improviDg infincm^ea 
jibroad, until the mtious professing it have become the moat 
civilired yet seen on earth Thoy may indicate how tnntiifold 
cormptions, of which tho existence must be acknowledged^ Jiavn 
been romoved in parts of CbiisteDdom, so that the real b^uty 
of Christianity may be nnvoiled for worship. They may prove 
tiiat* besides giving the highest conceivable sanction to the 
abstract ptinciples of right and wrong, CliiisLinnity establishes 
relations between man and his Maker, and the personal account¬ 
ability of every htinmn individual to an □lunL^ient Judge fur 
the ksiiea of this life and of eternity. Tlicy will iinTS to 
vindicate these all4mportant ptjdtiomi in the face of acuta md 
polished criticiam. 

Tlic arguniontalivG dMculties will 1 m even more if 

MuhaminEidans as a body shall licgin to cense believing in their 
own Tcligiom There are no preaant signs, however, of that 
conjuncttiro arising; though there are some cnunciit Muliani’- 
niadtm converts to Chrigtlanity. Some Mofllcm priests do 
endeavour to answer the missionaries with argninojitntive 
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skill. The MuhamiDsdsn genaroUy, if pressed, would point 
with tauch effect to sqthq portions of Ids religion, fur example 
the dofinitioD of the attributes of Qod, lieiiig of indispiitablo 
e^ceUetice. ’Whether that nsIigioTi was belter than the religiong 
of Brahma ami of Buddha,, when originally promulgatedp may 
bo a matter for lUBOueaioiL * perhaps it wits bettor. Certainly it 
has been much less coimptod ; and being more defbute in itfl 
dojipims and mom speoIEc in its commands, it is more likely 
to retain the aUegiance of rabti$t imd vigorous nsdons. 

The fact that the need of these special missions has been 
BO pmctienlly reisogmsed by the two ancient Universities of 
England, is of some importance in the history of CbriBLiauity 
in India, 

Tliere la often discussion as to whether the eOect; of religious 
missions in India ia good, and if it bc^ then in wlmt respeotg. 
It may be pmnounced really excellent, with CFnly such a 
minimum of drawlAcka or abatements as must be incidental 
to all human arrangeniejits. The Natives will regard the 
missions as proving tlmt despite the aliuremente of tem|H3ml 
sueceaa, the temptations of Imperial ambitinn, and the dietme- 
tions cf naticnal life,, the mling race ia still devoutly Joyal to 
its own religion. They will expect that a race, which is loyal 
in tbia candiool respect, will be just^ ioitliful and honourable 
in an otlier ncspccta. They feci no jealousy of the attitude thus 
assumed by the nillng race, seeing that the power exerted is 
from jiHvatc societies and nut from the State^ and tliat n change 
of reUgiFiu from secular motives ia contemned os worthless 
Thus the repntation of the British nation is raisi^l in their 
eyes; a fact of moral value Eind of pcilildf^ mumauh The 
Natives must inevitably perceive some aUoy in British virtue 
there ia muth which they think blameworthy in British 
eonductr It ig well that in the religious misaioiLB they should 
behold soiuetliing of which the merit is unalloyed, and with 
wdiich no fault con maaouably he found. 

The missionaries Ihcmselvcs display an example the bright* 
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Etsss pf wLicli is reflected on the mtioo to which they belougp 
They jure to be heard preacliiog in every city, and Edmaet in every 
large town, throughaut the empire. They are coii 0 ideni.tely 
attentive to every enquirer and liatener. They otia Laid to 
be amotkg the beat teacliera and achooImaBters in the oountiy, 
at a time when the educatiQiial atafl‘ of the Crc vemsufiiit 
affords a niofid of oiganization- They receive heathen eliildran 
in the miaston schools, not withholding Christian inatraotion^ 
and yet retaining the nnabatcd confidence of tlia heathen 
parents. They are tmetod aa benevolent adviflera by their 
Native neighbours. They ejo known as friends in need, and 
as being ready to advocate tempamtely the redreaa of wrongs 
or the removal of opprcssioiL In seasona of jtestilence and 
of liiniino, they have boon vigQant in f^sfecasting evil ooubo- 
quonces and instant in dispensing aid. They have been among 
tlie foremost in tlie voluntary bands of neliet They have 
often afforded to the Government and to its officers informa¬ 
tion which could not have been so well obtained otlicrwisa 
Thtiy liavo <bnci much to elucidate Ijefore their cotintrymen 
and iKifure the world, the customs, the institutiona and the 
feelings of the Natives. They have contributed greatly to 
tho culture of tho Yomacidar languages. Many of tbetn as 
scholars, hlstorianB^ socdologists or Iciicagiaphem^ have held 
a high pkcfi in Orimital litemture and have written books 
of lasting fame and utility. They havo^ with tho co-pporation 
of thoir wives and daughtera^ aoiamplished much towards 
establishing and promoting femEilo education, and have os- 
empHhed before tho Natives the sphere of usefulness that 
may bo ocenpiefi by educated women. They kave enabled 
tlio Natives to note tho beauty of British bumes, which shod 
abroad the light of charitable ministration and diflttso the 
genial warmth of practical philanthropy. 
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LAW AND LEGISLATION, 

CtHttilLutlon of TndiaD Gofcnucent by Purlljunetitsry ranclnwintzi — Sacred 
oh&racter of Hliidu wqd BIuLotnmftdjwi Iaw—A dminiRtratkm of jimtico 
BLtuier Biitiik toIb— Ectgliflii Uw in lodlii. — Connciid in fndiit {xins^ldtutiid 
for Ic^qslAtiou—L&w Cammisuoti In Lwidtfii—Cj¥it coTirti in interior of 
Indio^Tbelr popiiUrity—Put^k confidEin* in tlio Higji Cocrti of 
(^tnre—Speeiil IcguIntioTt n^iiJLrdiiig indobLodiwn cf thp peosanlTj— 
Arbitmtion — FatriaiduJ mlc — NoH'-T^iktion syatEto — Aikiwtir to dw^ 
of OTor-legkiULiai^N'»d of ODodnullj in adinlnktrmdun, 

A COMFLETE stabilt^ belongs to tiie fundaineatol institn- 
tions of British India. They have it legal BtatnB wliioh wm 
conferred not bj any anthori^ in India, but by ParliamGnt in 
a long Beiiei$ of statutes. Tlio SnpreiDe Govenunents, tlio Local 
Govermnentfi, the several Eiocntive and Legislative CoqncilB, 
and tbe Covenantetl Civil Service derive tlieir constitution 
firom Acte of rariiiiment The origin of the judicial system has 
n parliiunentaiy cliarter. Tlicae Btatotes have heeti enaotod by 
a chain, os it were, of Illation, each linh connectod with the 
other I and they wero passed on the recommeadatino of com¬ 
mittees of both Honsea made after lairing the evidemoe of the 
most eixperienced eaLporte. 

With the people of India, whether Hindu or Miiiaiiimadiiii, 
the natioma laws liaxl for the most part a aacred origin derived 
cither from the code of Menu and other scriptnrea or from the 
Koran. Obedience to them w'as not only enforced by Iho 
eecnlar am but also was oGnstroined by the fear of divine 
authority, ho ancient writing indeed hoe the absolute sonctlim 
for Hindiii ob being the word of God, which the Koran has for 
Muhammadans, If everthcleas there ia a tiody of Hindu writings 
which, on the whole^ are considered to have a religious saDction. 
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ITjuIuif Native rule them wen? Hluilu law officers and Jfuhniu- 
modan kw ofiiceis to whom reference waa made for delivemncea 
on difficult points of thoir respective aysteniia of kw. These 
deli\^etaneed weine regarded with mnch popular vonemtioa, 
but the degree of respect;^ accorded pmctiesiUy to them by 
the exccntiTB power in a Native State, depended on the con¬ 
dition of the State iteeif The restnuut of law waa faintly 
acknowledged by tlie aoTerelgn and hut alightly felt by thijse 
who conducted the ii dmi nmtmtipti even at the begt^ while at the 
worst it was ignored altogether. 

Therefore the Natives admired tJie spectacle of the Britifih 
Government bin ding not only iU subjects, but ako itself* by 
positive OQSCtmcDts, cetahlisliing courts of justice in wtiiDh 
porsona, considering themselves aggrieved* might biizig suits 
against their fellow-snbjoets and against tho Goveriiiaenti 
and wligre tho acts of the very liighest functionariea of 
State might be review^ed by jndidiil officers of comparatively 
htimhlo grades. The admiration may have abated from aubse- 
quent faniilijirity with the system. But the conlidenee in 
British jusLloe thua engendered still remains with tho masa of 
the people, and lies close to the fotuidadDn of that regard and 
respect w^hich cnnso acquiescence in, and acceptance of a foreign 
rule. 

QriginaUy the main objeeta of tho rognlatiom of the East 
India Company were to ky down an exact system of civil pro- 
C4ulure for the guidance of the courts, to provide for the jutlges 
having rocoui^ to the Native law officers in matters tonching 
the socifd institutee of the country* and to leave matters not 
embraced by these inMltutes^ to be detennincfl either by the 
analogy of Eng lSsh kw or by spiity and gciod oonscionca 
Tlie Supreme Courts* sepamtoly established in the three Presi¬ 
dency towns* Calenti/i* Mmlraa and Bombay, adminkternd tho 
English law, which law canie thus to have on unjiortajqit in¬ 
fluence on civil juBtice, os so many important causes arg^e in 
tJiese three towM where the trade of the country centred. Still 
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at each PrfsiflQiiriy and aleo in the Nnrth-wcstcm Provincea 
there were sai^erior GoiuIb, styled SudaTj m whidi tlie rndina 
regnJatidDs were obwiTeii, imd -which ^np^msed all tbe civil 
oourta m the iDterior of tlie country. 

In thb gyatein^ ^venl defects were found to exist after the 
expeiiaiiee of two or three geuemtiams. The regulations, though 
preparod with the ntmciat cure and wiUi onxidus thought for 
substnntiEil justice^ were drawti up by adminlstmtive and ex¬ 
ecutive officers^ and not by men who lind in England made the 
law their professioiip nor -with tlie asaiatance of any Tegular 
draughtsmen. The civil prexecinre proved to bo tedious or 
over-ekborato and failed to keep psoo with the progress of legul 
aciunoa There were in euoh iliviaion of the empire two 
tribunals of the highest authority^ the Supreme or Euglwb 
Court, and the "Sjidar'^ tn- Compan/a Indian Court. Tiie 
Hindu law, which still governed all matters relating to the 
social institutes of the people, wm found to be often conflicting, 
indeeil consisting of several diftbrent echools of legal doeb-ine. 
Til at groat division of law which rektea to meramtik nBaire and 
to dtnilings between man and man, waa imperfectly comprised 
Ijy the Hindu and the Muhammadan law, and wag yet in¬ 
creasing constantly in sixe and importance, consequent on the 
growth of the country in Wf4ilth and civiliKatiom It waa 
deemed liardly practicable, and certainly inexpedient, to apply 
to India, in nU casofl except certain categories telating to Natiiim 
institutes, the system of Engliali law ahsolotely, a system which 
has its diBiculties oven for the English people, and whiuli would 
be too difilctill for such a people as that of India, 

Tliese faults have nearly all been remeditMl of late years 
either by the Government of India, or by thn contrellLag 
authorities in England, or by tlie British Farlisment 

Tlie Govemment in England detemiined in 1Q33 tliat, 
l^es^kles the jadicLid aystem already estahlkh^h a body of 
Hubstantive kw, criminal and civil, should be framed in a 
luanner suitable to the people of India and confonimble to the 
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]>e$t notion^ of jiin$prtiilcnc<^ A high comuussL^n lor thm 
puqxjse appointed kn sit in Iiiiliii and a Iiw uieniber was 
added to tha CounGil of tlio Goirenior-GeneraL At the head of 
this legislative depoTtment wm pln:cn?d Mr., aftarwiuds Lord, 
Alatiatday^ Hie Unit &iiit nf Die labouia of himself and liie 
colleng^ieg was the preparntion of tlio Penal Codep which after 
many years of considonition wus [lastfed into law^ In 1853^ n 
Legislative Cntmcil vr^ fnrtuaQy coiistitiited in India eonsiating 
cmtirely of sen^anis of CTOvernment. In plaea of this, oas 
anpromo legislatuze for all India, and aeveral legisLittires af 
Hecondarv rank for certain divLaiotifl of the empire, were esta- 
hlished in IflSL These consist partly of fSnvemraenfc servanta 
and partly of non-Hofficiol gentlemen., EnrofOian and Native, 
nominiLtcd by the Govemment* The supreme legifdatnre is the 
CnuneiJ of the Govern or-Genertd, le^alating for all nuittere which 
affeet the Indian empire at large» and for all province aavo 
Diofie under the Local Govemnients of Mailraflj Bombay and 
Bengal, which Imvo legislatn™ of their own. The sedondory 
legislatures ore the CcundJs of the D>C!al GovctnnienU of 
Miulraa, Bombay and Bengal, which legislate for till pruvinoiol 
afTairB within their resxwsctivc territories. 

In 1361 a CommiMion \^iis apjjointed in England to prepare 
drafts of law for the assistance of the legislature in Indim It 
consisted of men high in jK^ition and authurity, Lnni Jnstice 
JiuucSt iTnstice Bomiily^ Justice W^ilJes^ and Mr, Itobert Lowe 
(now LunI Sherbrooke), and aat from 18G1 to 1870. It pre- 
pared drafts nf several importuTit ami comprehensive Acta, such 
as tlie Civil Trecedure, the Criminal Procediire, Die SnceessinQ 
Act, the Contract Acb the Eri donee Act, Dio Nwgntkhk 
Securities Bill, the Transfer of Property Bill, Hecently a com¬ 
mission has been appointed in India to consider further the BOls 
regarding negotiable soenritiea and transfer of properly; also to 
report upon Bills ahich haye been framed regarding alluvion 
(land thrown up from rivere), master and servant, easements 
and trusts^ A complete law of torts is by comiuon consent 
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con5ddiit«d tteceasaiy and will donbtlessa be framed An 
euEoellont law of liuiitation liaa bean pasEed Widi tbasa 
measures, and some few othe^ts ^liicb may be devi'^ed, there will 
1)0 ultiniately a esode of Bnbattmtive law for British India, 
eeieutifically censtnieted with all the light of the ag»^ and eo 
corapreUenflive La ita scope as to be a boon to the empire and a 
fltandanl of nntionol etMoa. 

Tn addition, there haa been mueh ]ej|;idatioo for the many 
mattera which arise in so estcnsive and diverse an empire. The 
old legnlationa bave for the moat part lioon enperaeded Ly Acts 
Bcientifically drafted. Reepecting Heveml important subjects, 
the imtii}'' Bcattoml laws have been combined into single con¬ 
solidated lawa reaembliTig codes. TMa ptoocsa of conBclidatiDn 
or codification will probably he continned for soma time. 

The legislationt thus prodnceii. may claim a high degree of 
excellence according to the Standards prevailing among the 
most advanced nations. It is the joint work of English lawyers, 
Anglo-Indian administratorg, non-official Europeaiis residing La 
India and Xatives chosen for character and intelligence. It 
emlKHbes the best principles of English juiispnidenoo with 
adflptationii suitable to the [peculiarities of India. It Is adjusted 
Up the general wonts of the empire and to the [KuticTilar neeila 
of provinces. It is conducted with long delihemtion and with 
duo regard to pnbhc opinion, European and Native. Some of the 
enactments passed by the Ofpverninent of India 01:0, m pieces 
of legislntivo workmanships c<jml to the best acitievenients of 
the kind in any oountiy. 

A legislative department baa been cstablMted as an integral 
part of Hie Government of Indio. It oollatca information from 
every part of the country regarding laiv and legislation. It causes 
profcaeional reports to be mode of the leading caeca dccido^l 
in Hie chief courts of justice. It has licen presided over by 
English lawyers and jurifitH of eminent poflition, Tho names of 
Hemy Sumner Maine, of James FitsEjames SLepbeU;, of Aitbnr 
Ilol.liouse, constitute the highest guarantee to tho paiblic for Lbc 
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exotiU^ncd of the legkilAtioBf and copunEind the entire coDfisleiice 
of the community in IniiliEL WMtley Stokes has render&l 
Service to the country by drufling the lawe so clearly aa to be 
unJerstotMl by the NEiLivoa, and yet so accurataly aa to atand 
the teat til pmetioal use. 

The Hindu and Muhammadan codes of law are still ot^erved 
id all matters relating to inairiagc. inharitanco, adoption, par¬ 
tition iil pruparty^ teatamentary disposition, managament of 
religioTia institations and the like. It is impossihle to over¬ 
come tbo difficulty orisitig from the various and sometimes 
oonflictidg precededta and rnlings of the several schoola of 
Hindu lavr. Much more attentiQn is, however, devoted now than 
formerly by the English and Kntive judges to tiiese abstruse 
inattars; inclusive rtdianoe ia no longer placed on the legal 
dicta of Hindu and MuiaraniAdad law officera. 

Tlie functions of some of the ancient executive officers of the 
Native law nfEcem^ such as the Kazis, around whom so much of 
popular reverence and of anoient tradition is gathered, arc care¬ 
fully malntainod resjiecting the solemnlzatioii of marnagej. 
obsequieB and other social rites. 

For the adminietration of tlie laws, thus enacted, the judicial 
aysLem lias U^en improved and rendered uniform in principle 
for the whole em|dre, though there are fiomedil&rencea in deLail 
aa lictweaii the Boveral provinceei 

To ensure unity in the superv^iaion of the civil justica^ 
whetlier at the Presidency towna or in the interior of the 
ocunitry, the old Snpmme ami Sadar CourtB have been amalga¬ 
mated and formed into the existing High Gonrti^,^ in whkh the 
Clnof Justices and some of the jud^ are English honifttere, 
w'liile the other judges tire mcmliem of the Enropoan judidEil 
Borvicsss of Indio, or are Nativea selected for ohametor and 
ability. 

in the interior of the conntryp the object has bi^n first, bo 
place courts at all the principsd points, so as to be within » few 
miloa of the homes of the great majority of the people^ next to 
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roTukr the proceedinga inespoosivo to the suitors and the 
ileakLona speedy. The odminlstfatieEi of can be &eaij’ed 

only by lawa bemg judioioiialy framed, and by competent 
judges being appointed. The Government has done Eind ia 
doing, ita utmoat in Im^k thoee Teapecta. The Natives ahew 
aeuuien^ diacriminatiou and carefnlncsis as judges; they are 
considered to shew mnn.* natural aptitodo for the judioiol 
deportment than for any other. Tteir high repute, in the 
present time for uprightness and integrity baa been already 
deaoribod in a pre^dems chapter oo mental and moral progresa. 

Tliore have been dbenaaiona whether civil justice, aa now 
mlminiatered, can properly bo deemed cheap and speedy. It 
has stJtnetimcs been reprobatijd as costly and fllow* Still, 
on due allowiincea being made, it may be considered ns 
not unduly expensive, nor for the most part tardy* Tlie 
expensiveness is partly under the control of tho State, which 
dcH^ Jta best on behalf of economy by simplifying the prficofiuje 
and keeping the stamp duties moderate. It is partly lieyrmd 
the eontrol of the State, and is in tlio hands of tbo public, 
in so far as it eonsista in the remuneration of lawyers and 
oflvocates. 

Tlie profession of the law which formerly liod m tinfavour- 
able repute, has growa and la growing, both in moral worth 
and in mental capacity* The Gavemment cannot coutml or 
inUneuce the emoiiiiuents of a proleasion wluch has its value 
in the market of mtcllectnal labour* But the Govenunent con 
provide that if the people do pay highly for legal advice^ the 
advisers sludl tjo persons of trained quEjilicatLoiifi, Tliui pri>- 
vision is effect tin] ly made by the tests to which loen are sub- 
jtfctel before ndmiasion to elEher branch of the legal profession. 
Tlie chorticter and atOrtus of the Native Bar lias alsci been men¬ 
tioned in the previous diapter an mental and moral progit^. 

It is dif0.cult to nscertoixi whether suits are on the avera^ of 
long or abort dumtion, liecauao in moat provinces same few 
causes from apocial cLrcumatances, sometimofl preventable and 
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at oLhei times nDaToiditble, rsinaiD pending for an eitiaordinaTy 
length of time; n few atidt c^naes make the average swell eo 
mudi that any CDnolneionB which may he drawn from it bocoma 
iiivaliiiat»J, If such ba oscerpted, then the average dura¬ 
tion of ordlnaiy anita will in moat provincea, be found moderate 
and in eonie provinces eatisfaetorily short, 

One reason of expense and delay in the final disposal of c^es 
13 the privDege of appeal which has been formerly mucli 
ahuaorlp which h£^ in some reapwtH been judiciously modihedp 
bnt to which tlio Natives aiill cling pcrtinacionsly, Tlie im¬ 
portance of on appeal ia not idwaya hi he measured by the 
value of the property in diapute^ because a tin^on of small 
pccuniury amount may involve a principle of consequence. 
After allowimce Iwen made for tliia conaideratiooj it will 
still bo found that many trivial appaila^ preferred from litigious- 
noas, flje occtipyiTig the dme of highly paid and digniSeil 
tcihnnjilB. A conaiderable lemfflly has boen applied by the 
establishment of Courts of small causes throughout the empiro. 
Tlicse tribunals, despite their name, hear causes of certain 
kindy for large amounts^ and with them the right of appeal is 
strictly limitoch Additmnol limitations of appeal, in uthet 
kinds of cases, have been under the consideration of the legis¬ 
lature, And if appealing is yet rerpirded os an ctH by 
European anthoritics, it arises fmm the disposition of the 
people, and not from the policy of tho GovemineoL Any 
attempt to suppress it or to impose limitaitions, essentially 
Htrictet tlmn thoee which now exist, would be very unpopidar, 
Tho ixipiilarity or unpopularity of the Courts in tbo interior 
of the coimtiy has been the tbeme of freciuent controversy. 
That the Courts were fomierly unpopular with many classes nf 
the people may he admitted. They are still disliked by some 
cloases, Lmdlurds and otliers, who after making utiduo iiae of 
their landed eocurity to nm into debt, find themselves coa- 
fronted with their creditors l>efore the judge. They ara yet 
conderuatK] by many exeeutiva authorities who find tlienisolvefi 
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chackfiil by Judicial action, and e%'eii by aome non-official Emo- 
poona, ITicro wa some eminent pemons n-Iio, notwithatanding 
an recanti impmvemcotai, befieve that tboao who Um iijjbti to 
efltttbliBh a aystem of civilized jurisprudence in Inifia, Lava 
actually planted an Upoa tree. Some Ifativies may eluiTe 
this opinion, and tlie ConrtB may Le leas esteemed in somo 
provinces than in othcre. Kevertbelcea, thoae wLo am oognizant 
of Xative opinion aa a w'holo througliont the empire, clDuhtlesa 
perceive that the Gourta are, despite their sLorteumings, 
amongst the most [lopular and most trnflletl institntiona in 
tho country. In eome pmvincea they am mom ttsleenied than 
any other deportment or authority ’whatever, nnrl ore regaided 
Eva the embodiment of vLat is beat m EritiBh nde, 

Tiio Enropcans nt tho Fieiddcincy cities and at n thgr great 
centres, and the ^ativua nlso, regard the seveml High Gourts 
’with sincere resp«:t and implicit confidence. Indeed there is 
iioLliing in tlie empim to which all chisaea, Enropeans and 
Natives, arc more attached than these augnst tTihimols, though 
even in them piactical defects are kno’wn to exist. 

Tho Natives of India arc, as a people, litigigns; many of 
them seem to find in litigation under a settled rule that excite^ 
ment for which under an unsettleil rule they would seek in 
contests of other kinds. In refiitunoo to the probable wealth 
and resources of the country, the number of suits is largo and 
tlieir aggregate value omsidoiableL 

In the procedure, the most markcil defects during recent 
years have btsea the difficulty in obtaining a proimr execution of 
decrees. Often the interposition of delay and ubstruotion lias 
been harassing and veiationa. Sometimes pro])erty has been 
Sold incoaaiilemtely without proper precautions for realising 
its value, m satisfaction of decii-es for comparatively small 
amounts. These faults will bo fully remedied if tlio ptovisions 
of tlic recently amended civil pmeodure nro duly coirled out. 

In the disptensing of justice one fadt boa Iwon the 
manner in ’ahich Iwntls wWeh, though duly oxecutwl, wore 
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manifestly giveii by ignofTtmt debtofg tlie victims of nsHTiotiB 
oraditoraj were. aiimitteil by tba Conrta as ooncluBiTt) witliout 
fliiffiuient cognizance of the original meriLa of tho claim and 
of ita aubsf^ncnt nngniontation. A wedl-meant and caiofiilly 
considered attempt lin^ been made by special legmlation to 
remedy this fault in the pro^dnoe where it moat prevaCed, 
namely the Deccan. It remaina to be aeon wlietlier tliis legia- 
latinn hsia betm sjufliciently tboTOUgh to prove anccessfnl; and it 
were yain to suppose that tlio same defect does not continue to 
prevail in acveral other parta of the empire. 

Tlie ancient Panchayet/^ which means an arbitnitiaa court 
coasisting of members^ baa for the moat part vanished into 
the pofltj from which it will but rarely emerge to luviflit the 
land. Xothing would have pleased tlie Govommant batter 
than to maintain, develop and dignify tliis iuatitutionj if the 
people wonld but acqtdesce, but they will not. In the Ponjab 
persistent efforts were put forth to mitiiralize tliifl institution 
under tha British amingmnents and to induca the Huitora to 
resort to arbitaation^ but the people would aoti havo it. Their 
preference for standing trihuoala^ witli judges appointed by tho 
State, is remarkable. The law proviclea for suitars resorting to 
nrhitmtion, and they do rtsort to it oocasinuollyj but not often. 
In some places,, such oa Foona in tho Deccan, an arbitration 
court mtfl regularly^ ami oiTurdfi! satisfaction to the public. Else- 
w'hore such un urniiigoinnuti whenever piacticablo^ receives on- 
courngomant from tho Oovemment. But the subatitutioa uf 
arhitnitioii for regular Judicial trixJs would in most parta of 
tlie empire be tiii|3opiilm, and could not bo attempted in the 
present temper of the people. 

i'or tho preveotiDn of forgaiy^ liend or fraudulent altoiution 
of papers, it is caseutial to establish systetn of public transfers 
by meonis of registration. Tlie practico of tampering with im- 
registered doenment^ of private transfers has been a blot 
on the social iifo of tlie Kativeg^ uud though probably much 
diminished^ it stdl eKista. Tlui uuthoriti&s luivo stiH t4J be 
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on tljciT guard agamat it. Ttiay haye therefore long kicked 
towardfi the excellent models of pTihiit: tninHfcr afforded In rotob 
of the countries of contiDCTital Europe. In respect of real 
projjerty the lanij revenue adminiBtmtioa euppUeSj as will Ikj 
seen in b futnie cbsipter^ aluio^ as perfect a registration as could 
be devised for landed tenures, uud for mutations of ownership 
and occupancy, by eucoeesion and by Lransferp ftir most provinces 
of the empire. Beyond this, no adequate meastirea for notarial 
registration geacmlly wens for some time undertaken. Since 
1867p however, a department of regCstratiaij hm been leguEy 
constituted and oompktoly orgHnfzcd throughout the empire. 
Begiatry offices liave been establkbed in every town^ ajid jirc 
gradually being extended to the viJIagea, so that the hicilities 
for registering may lio augmentetL Muniment rooms are 
provided in every office for the safe keeping of documents. 
Besides the registering clerks^ there is on mspectiiig staff, and 
in every division of the empire a rcspansible functionary 
is at tlio head of tho department, so that tJie Ifcitive 
public may feel confidence in its mauEigemenh Fees are levjeil 
on tho legifitratiou, enough to defray the cost of the establiah- 
menta and of the manogement Tho scale of fees b arranged in 
Older timt the deportment may be f^^lf-supjtortmg, hot not with 
a view of ita yielding any tiscal profit to the StatCp The Jaw 
renders the registration compulaoTy for certain sorta of dwu- 
menb, such as those relating to immovable property Ijevoud 
a certain value. For other doenmeuts, notably those relating to 
wills and to porsonolLy, it leaves tlie registration optionaL Tlie 
tendency of legislation is to enlaige the categoTy of tho docn- 
ments in whkii the registration is cotajpulsory, if eon while 
the country ia studded with uotariEd offices; and aunibcra 
of doeunieiita to bo reckoned by hundreds of thousands are 
tegistertHl year after year. The result must be to clear and 
purify tbe moral atmosphere in many social quEirtera. 

“ Patriarchal administration and personal rule " were unce 
phrases of much cmrancy in Indiaj they emlKKlicd ideas which 
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bad pnictical effect at one time, but ^rhicb have now* howoveti 
diaiippoctrorl, Mon of eminence anil ability may bo met witli 
who deplore Ibo gradual, and now complete, snliijtitntioii of the 
mgn of law for the miga of mdividuolB. Still every nation^, 
aa it ftdvaucea in wealth and civilijatiDn* demanda to bo 
niledr not by the will of peTflona^ who however able and well- 
meaning will be mm to diJlhr one from tJie other in a Tnnnjiur 
aometimea seetuingly capricious, but by a fixed ayatem to wbicli 
all men can ateadiJy look, and on which they can reckon when 
forming thoir plana. India conatitntea no exception to llufl 
tendency, which ia indeed irrosistible. Altbougb the Katives 
anj apt somewhat inconaiatently to speak of overdegislation, 
they yet desEm tlnit thoro slmll be laws for almoat evory matter* 
to which they can appeal either as agsiLnat the executive or in 
conflict with their naighbouTa, They have a dread of the nn- 
reatmiuod eccentiioitics of antbority. On the other hand* the 
Bcojje actiijijly aBbrtled nowadays to executive antboritlee, though 
different perlmps from wliat it used to be, is yet very groat. 
The executive beads of districts and of provinces still wield 
enormous powera for good or for oviL 

Somotimea it hns boon imagined that in the Native States 
justice is more sncccssfiiUy dEspensed than in the 
British territories. This vieH^ will be entertained only by those 
wdiq file better acquointod with the flaws and ehortcomings of 
tbeir own system than with tho^ of the system in foreign 
territories. It will nut be held by those who have acquaintance 
with affairs in th^ interiuc of the Native States. 

The name of the *"non-rtigtilation system” still haunts the 
memories of niany whose experience iind knowledge deserve 
every respect It originally meant thiSp that into some newly 
annexed or freshly conquered provinces, the rcgnlatioiis pertoin- 
idg to the older proA'inces of the empire were not introduced,, 
while instcml of them eiecntive orders were issued by the 
authorities on the spak These executive orders differed indeed 
from the regulations, were samewhat mote simple and followed 
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liottor tho light of recent cxperieiice. But they Trera jiut m 
T/rell conBidered, aa ptcciJHjly dnawii ap and na atrictly prescifbad 
for obaervDncc, as the regulatidnfl of the older provincea. Tlie 
TBBTilt, then, waa nietnly the Buhstitation of one set of rulea, 
pcrhaf»3 an improTcd and aimplified code, for another set, Tho 
provinces thus governi^], of which the Fanjab was the chief, 
were styled “ non-regnlation," in contradistinction to tho old, 
or " reguliition” provinces. As laws, with scientific lerjislation, 
came to be passed for the “ regnlatian '* provinces, they were one 
after another ordered by executive authority to bo observed 
partly or wholly in the '* non-regnlation ’’ provincta. Soino 
itDportnnt laws were passed by the legiahitnio for all the 
provinces of the empire without exception. Then legislative 
acts wore passed for each of the principEd “ non-regulation " 
provinces, epecifying what particuIaT laws or ports of iawa, and 
wdurt executive orders, wuro to he logully i^ajxlod ns having 
force witliib it. In each pro vinca a chief tribunal wns np- 
p4nntc4i, of which tie judgmenta would bo independent of the 
executive govenmicnt, as in other countriefl, and which would 
snperviso, according to law, the proceedings of all the subordinate 
cuurtn. Unless speciailj enacted otherwise, or ordered otliem^iso 
under autliori^ of law, the Acta now passed by the legislature 
are ojjemtire in all provincBS alike. Thus the reign of law has 
irrevocably spread to the “non-regulation ” provinces, nor would 
tiie mass of the population in those provinces deairo to revert to 
any former systeio. 

Still, tho Government has power by statute to remove any 
tract from the operation of tho laws, and tins power is occaaion- 
ally exenuBed in the case of wild and uncivilized tamtoricB. 

It is feared by many that a strong current of opinion bnfl 
set in against scientiBc and syatematic tegialation for India. 

erthdesB, the more thoughtful persons, European and Nativu^ 
are convinced that there must Ije such legislation. The ancient 
laws and prescriptive rules Leave unsolved catmtIcBS matters 
which arise nowndaya between man and man. The cstahiish- 
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ment of a foTOigo rnle, the difftisioD ot trade and the infiltration 
of new Ideiid by tq-enn^ of odacation, mnfft cause the oldt^ things 
of the former civilization and the nevrost thinga of the modern^ 
to be placed in jnjEtapositioiL For moat of the oases arising 
ont of such conjuncture the indigenons system eatmot |M?3sibly 
provide^ and new pliasea of contentioii appear. A aeoae of being 
wt^)ngc<l arises among the Natives, who are quick to fed injuiy 
and urgent in obtaining redresa. If the jurisdiction^ under 
which they live, prr»v^ so defective as to leave them smarting 
and brooding under a consciouauess of injustice^ they will even 
shed the blood and bum the honsea of their feUow-subjecta the 
oppressors. If the judges are to follow justice and equity they 
win hurl it hard to determine wdiat is just and equitublo in 
complex cosca. In the absence of legislation there wiO Ije 
gathered togetber a mass of judge-made law* The judg^ wiH 
themselves cieprecute the virtual formation of law by ^cb a 
pro^xsae. They know tliat vidth it tJie esbiblishment of priuciples 
must \m casual, that under it a comprehensive view of sodid 
UKpodiency can ktirdly be takcUp and that by it doctrini^ become 
dtichired with much delay and great cost to tlm snitorSp which 
ought to have been declared befoTichand hj the State. The only 
remcfly for this is legislation. Then^ the l^^lation must be 
scieniLftc^ representing the best moral thoughts and social ideas 
of tlie nation which is Ijeing developed under British rule. The 
language, while iudisputahly clear and easily intelligible^ ought 
to be fo rmal. Otherwise there wiU be an ambiguity abcut 
fundamental terms which is specitilly cmhaTTaasiog^ and the 
law will be more [ulricaie and balky than it need have been. 

Complaints are loud in ladis rogaiding die evils of quibbliog, 
ohicaneiy and misplaced iogennity* These evils are oansad or 
aggravated by on Indehnite coudilion of the law, and the only 
Tcmoily for them is detiuito legislation. As Sir James Stephen 
said, " To try to avert tliese evils hy leaving the law undefined 
and by entrusting judgies with a wide discretion is U> try to put 
out a file by pouring oil upon it. Leave a iudgo wiUi only one 
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of tlioee lefldaii mlea-wliiuh may lie twisted in any direction 
Rnd every &ort df topic i& left to the advocate^ Homreopathy 
is the only sy^m hy which the malady of litigation and 
c^nihbling can he treated. The TGsi untagDniat of the pettifogger 
le tho legislative department." 

The Native well know that the profcedon of the law must 
unless the Government is tn he cdndneted hy sheer 
phyaicaL foTce+ and occoiding to the arhitrary ^vfll of the niler 
of tlio day. They have been instant in reTnonstranco whenever 
by any project of Invv it has been proposed to Lnmsfer a matter 
from the judgment of tribnnala to the discretion of the executive 
autlioritios. Tliey object to those Acta which contain only 
general pro™ions and empower the Covenunent to make rules 
for practice, on thia grotmd that such Ada delegate to oxocntiw 
discretion what ought to be preflcribed by law. 

Agaidp if recourse w'ere not constantly Imd to legiidntion 
Engliah law would gradually creep over the coantryp like ivy 
over a wnU, entw ining itsAdf with lJI social aifhim and tiihitiona. 
In doubt an to what they should do^ or how they should deeidc^ 
tho judges would follow the precedents or analogies of that 
law^ the English, to wdiich they^ conld moat readily refur and 
in wliich the chiefest among them had been trained. Tims a 
nucleus of juiIga-mi|iorted law would be formed, around whicli 
a of decisions would gradually be gathered. ThiB very 
conimimnntian was at one time likely to be hronght aboutp as 
ft conaeqnence of British ndep mi was averted ouly by the 
If^fthitioti which baa been nndcrtJikeiL 

Tlie law in India declftring the liahility of debtors fut thdr 
debts baa often been reprobated. Its abolition has even been m- 
eommeuded as a panacea for much snJfering. The idea of such 
legislatiou is apparendy supposed to have Ijeen Ixirrowed from 
English law. It ia as old, howoverp among the Hindus as tlieir 
ancient lawgiver, and ia a. part of the prescriptiTC law of the 
country. Among MuhiimmadEuis it is as deGnite as in any 
eivilizod natiptu Ita importance boa been augmented under 
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Britisli rule by thfl growth of tro^octions, commercial and otkar^ 
ill iminber and magnitiide. 

It h somfltiines nigod tlmt a centralizad ayafcem of legislation 
for so wii]Q an einpiT^ will cause undue mterforanec with the 
cuEtoms and anwritten Inwa of the NatEvcg^ wOl injuriouBly 
affect the oonstitution of NatiTo property and will subject the 
inhabitanta of one part of tiie eoiijitry to laws iiiisidtal>la to 
them, though snitable to the InlmbitaiitiS of other parts* Aa 
already abewiii it k amply provided that the Natives simll havo 
tho benefit of their own law in all the departments of aoeinl llfsj 
to which they will naturally demto its appIicatioiL So far from 
overlooking the constitution of Native property, the English 
oiScerB have mvoatigatod it with iniinite pains mid evince a 
jealous care to vuidioato and conserve it They ha^n formed 
a voluminoua litemturo on the proprietary tenures among the 
muy natioualitiefi of India. Now that men are entering more 
and more into tmusaetions ramifying through soveral di\dsinua 
of the empirej it k necessary that the subordinate contracts 
shouJti be governed everywhere by tlie same law and proceduroi 
In many branches of aubatantivo law, therefore, the legislation 
must be uniform and ceutralketL For those matters where 
peculiarities exist, extending to certain proTiinoos or localities, 
provinchil legislation has been provided, as already seen, by the 
ostAblisLinent of local legislatures. 

In short, the objects of the legMatiou liave l>een elucidation 
and almpILfication. No law has boon passed wEtliout necessity, 
or befoto it WES necessoTy, therefore ^ero has not been anytliing 
which could be justly descrilwd m over-legislation. 

The principle that all rules for the govemnneo and admink- 
tratiou of the country shall Ijc fixed by logiaktion, ia vitally 
im[mftant to the good government of the Indian empire at the 
present time* By thm^ means the vogarie^ to which even the 
best and ablest men are liable, are stopped, and there is no 
possibility of radical changes iMung made withont due delibera¬ 
tion and without atletjuate demonstration of their expediency. 
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After tlw experience of three-quarters a century, crowded 
with dwcnjaaiouflj expcnTnents and reviBiona^ an ndmiuistratiye 
system has beou formed^ aufiiciently Tmifotm for Lnipenol 
necessities and yet sufficiently variable for provincial pecn- 
Imiilieg, seeming the coniidencfl of the people who deaire to live 
and labour under a settled system, preventing the abuse of power 
by those whose welbnieanmg zeal outatripfl their discrotiuu, and 
yet affording room for the esetebe of all the talents wliich e%"en 
the ablest nuen can display. The improvementaj suggeated 
from time to tiiue, ought to be sanctioned and dePmed by the 
legislation, for ’which several Icgislaturea have been established 
on the spot. Under any drciijnstancea there are mutters which 
legislation cannot reach, but which executive authority can 
eontfuL But if indmduEd administmtoTB were allowed to 
modify fundamental or widely important principled according 
to their personal judgment, thtsn confueion, pcrliaps oven 
disaster, would arise. Sucii men will geoemUy lie energetiCt 
and will have independent and lesolnte minds. Then they will 
necessarily differ in opinion i one man would move the hands 
of die national clock mpidly forward, the next man wonhl put 
them hack ngaiiL In paraphrase of the classic proverb, they 
would pull dowm and build up, they would change square 
things to round. Continuity of principle, practice and conduct 
is essential in the position at which the empire ha$now arrived; 
a continuity not too rigid to he slightly diverted nr deflected, 
according to expediency^ but still strong enough to preaerve the 
general line of iy direetioiL The ship of State may tack about^ 
indeed, ocoordiDg to itie winds of circumstance, but her gGnoml 
course should be determined^ and she should stour upon it as 
much as possible. 
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CHAPTEH XI. 

CRtJn^ P0T4CE AUD PMSONS. 

General of onme In Luiai—Good oonduet of the p^le—TTiOffi* Stw 

horrid cliarseterieHcs^ ill repres^Elofi—Soir-rBacrifleo of Hrnri ii vidowi by 
bomin^p iti tuiF^nrEfirioo—Foemde infonlLmdo^KegDlatloi] of marrii^ 
«ipci 3 K!s—Politioftl liQport of dBcoities m Deoraui—Gypsy 
fiimjAl oocurTiiiiQi- of Kiieiis riote—P iiiibI codo and mmintJ proccduiti— 
Htgnliir police — Its fartn-dr fiuJta — 111 reorpmlKiiricxn—-Oonditfon of 
Tillage of mnd poUoe—Genera] regolitfimi fo^oniing turtm —Prisom 
under Briliili mle—^Recenl impcoviffleote therein—Jarenik ireruirroli.Umea 
—CooTidt sotilemoDts. 

Thkhe are 0<iiiie peculiarly ilark wHct lia^e dia£giired 

the Indinn EmnalSp otlier\iifle the crimes of India do not es- 
ftontiallj liiJfer from thoao of other climes. Possihly the people 
of tndia, havtnyp with some exceptions and rfiBenratioiLB, a 
BoliftTj orderly and law-abiding cbamoteT, may be compared 
favourably in reapoct of crime with tie people in moro edinaucpedl 
countries, 

Tim rise and spread of Thagi Laa left a stain upon the 
history of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in Indio, 
The crime was in its perpetration simple, it consisted 
of the waylaying and atmngling of tmTellers on lonely 
Toadsides for the sake of the money and valniiblea they 
carried about them. Its dire characteristic was the eeemt 
formation of gangs handed together for its purposc^p operating 
by eombinaLion in widely sepamtail porta of the cotintiy; 
maintaining complete tnter-^mmunjcaticnp obeying Icadeie of 
various degrees^ having formula for the admission «knd the 
swearing in of memberSp enrolling them as the devotees for life 
of a munJerous professioup and poasesiiliig s vocabulary of 
watch words. It attracts to itself a supetstition amounting to 
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a. Lortid and mmotuTal ndigion. It aroso ft«m the disregard of 
humnn life, cauiied lijr seen® of incessant blowlslifsd during 
Tvars and revolutions, and from tiie deoiorali^ing effects of tlis 
rnthlesB system of spoliation established by the Mahnittos 
and contiiniod by the Pindariea. Though its eadatance 
gospeeted, yet its teal proportions and its shocking eiteut 
remaiuetl long unknown. Its discovery was followed by 
repressive measures, which ended BuccassfuUy after a com- 
puiatively brief time, tinongh the unsccountable rcwlinass witli 
which 80 many of the Tliags became approvers and inforraera. 
The information given by them wnnld have Imen iticiedihle but 
for the Bubaequont verilientiDn of particnlftTS, whereby cajrtainty 
was obtained n^arding ibe distressful nnmbeiB of the victims, 
and the extraordinary accumnlitiou of murders committed by 
individual murderers. Tlie fulness of Uieir disclosures would 
almost indicate that they were conscience^stricken, were it not 
for the calloiisn^ of their derneanour when recounting the 
damnatory narratives. The psychology of these ciiminalB ia 
worthy of study, because it shews that there are stmie baneful 
tendencies inherent in the JfatiTB ndnd, which will not las 
eradicated in one or two generations, and would surely nmnifeat 
themselves again, if repreasivo action were to bo relaxed. 

Sometimes instances of the systematic poisoning of way- 
faroia have given warning to the magistracy that Thagi under 
another form is ever ready to quiug into life again. The 
eases of other dark murdera now and thim point to the samfl 
inference. 

The old crime of Sati, whereby Hindu widowa were burned 
alive on the funend pyres of their husliands, hsa ceased lung 
ngu tbroughout the British terriUmes. The ideas from which 
it sprang have no longer any hold upon the minds of the 
highly educated classes. Possibly the practice would revive 
lUiiong thu leas f}diicfb.tptl clones if tho British prohibition 
withJrawn, The moaunieiits alwsiya eractod on the 8 p:>t 8 > 
where the lirtajil rite has beeo oba^arved, reguivleil with 
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popular reveretice- The finme prohibilioTi exists gmietully m 
the Nfltiva Rtates and is Mly obeyed* if any instanoe oeeuia 
in these days, it must bo vety rare 

Female infanticide haa been larB^ly practised among certain 
tribed of Fnjputfl, u ho are imhuod with an austere pride iu their 
lineage, svho find it most difficult to provide for Oieir marriageable 
daughters in any mamier consistent with the rules of their 
ctiste, and who regard an nnmimried daughter oa a elur upon 
their r unnl y, Tlic Goremmept Iiaa for many ycorB set itself to 
suppress tliig most inhumaii practice by various nieasnree 
legislative and executive, with some conaiderahle success at 
least, timugh probably not i^ith&iit some failure, PeRsevetoJice 
will doubtless conquer this crime ultimately^ but it is extremely 
difficult to loach either of the roots of tJio ovil, namely* 
the pride of caste and the excessive scale of nmrriflge ex¬ 
penses. It ia probable, bowovet^ that the undue axpenditiLife on 
iiiarriagea lias been eomewhat reduced, 

Some yativo rcfomiera have formed associationfl for the 
n^gulation of expenditure on inarriaga solemnities^ an es^ 
p<mditure which is tho fruitful parent of many evils besides 
infonticiilc. In thia way soma effect haa been priMluecd on 
public opinion among the NativeSi^ in respect to mattera 
where mterposition on the part of foreign rulera might do 
more harm than gootL 

Daccity or gang-robbery Ima alwuya been reckoned nmong 
tlie plagues of India. It has thriven by reason of the flercc- 
ucas and audacity which ilisringuishoa sDioe elasftes and tJia 
timidity and Bubmissiveuesa which charactariio m many other 
classes. It has been always opo of the first evils with which the 
Brithdi Government had to cjopa. In Bengal proper, (Hi>ecmlly^ 
it was a criuifl with an extenaive oTganIzation, having pro- 
fesflicinal ringleaders followed by gangs of auroUed mep. This 
orgonboiLioD was enaountered by a stiU stronger adnuniBLJutive 
mochiDery qpder British authorities, puil bo becumti brt^ken up 
and lUsperseti. Tho crime continues, however* to break out fium 
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time to tmifi in ei luilder form in seveml proYincea, and many 
peTsoDfl are still aL lixrgB wboa<; thief occnpatiou k tlio planmng 
of owrt robbery, with more ot less of violence flecording to tho 
resiatfliice wliicU may be ofiforofir It ifl one of the earliest 
aymptoms of impending scarcityi pulitical excitement ot imy 
social trouble. 

Gaag-cobbeiy aasunied an ommcinB sliepo and troubleeome 
dimenaions in the Dccean near Bombay during 1879, liy 
reason of tbe ferment in tbe public mitid during a time of war, 
foUondng a long protracted eeriea of hard times. Tbo ser^dc^ 
of two regimeiitti of Native infantry and one regitnent of Native 
cavalry bad to be ouiployed in its auppreasion, by reason of the 
difficult ground in tlio midst of the Western Gbat mono tains 
where tbo eventa took place. The trcmblo kstori for three montbs, 
despite the efibrts of the antborlties to terminate it speedily. 
Conaidemble amouiita of property were robbed, with tnucli 
violence, in villages lying within a short distance of the 
moimtains. The robbers used to betake themsolvee with their 
booty to mmmtainous portions difficult of acceas, and ebowe<l 
resolute courage when attacked by the Native soldiers smd the 
police. The plague would have spread indefinitely, if the 
Government hml not taken numcroUH precautiona anti availed 
itself of many jnetiua of repti^ion, Tlie Brahmin leader and 
Lis imiuQdmte adherents were avowedly fomimg a conspiracy 
against the Guvemineat^ tliougii Job followers were aefciiakd hj 
tbo ordinary desire for plunder. Some of his colkaguea in 
mischief proljubly eotettiLiuc^l political views of some sorL 
The numlier of men engaged in tli^ plundering gangs w as 
i^uite small, but a aucleoa w^as formed by them, around which 
l)adly-dLa}M»aod persons might gather. Their proceedings were 
watched with a strango interoat by some sectioos of the Native 
community anfl with on equally stmugo apatliy by others, 
while among some dosses a lively alarm was excited. An 
incendiary fire iu the oM |Kk1ace of the Peabwaa at Poona wus 
lighted about the same time under suspicious circumstances. 
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III the i^midpt fitijipneasion of this evil, Ma|OP UanifeU, of the 
jrolico forcOp signedized liiioflelf by hi? slcill and vijj[Oi[ir+ Thotigh 
tho uttompts thus made by evil-^mindod pcroins proTod fottle 
and flbortivo, and tLou^b any cxftggenttion of tlie imjiortaiice of 
such Billy and clumsy design^ oagkt to ba avoided, Btill tbcso 
ocoimenees demand tlie tboiightfiil nttention of poEticintig. 

Rioting and disturbEmce are rnicotomon in India, but occur 
now and then, os if to WEim tlie Grovermitent of tho many 
dnngoTB whicli lurk in so vast and vBried a country. In 1372 
an atbempt waa made by fanatical means to atir np rebellion in 
the Cis Satlej territories of tjie Fanjak In 1373, a eoriotia 
conflict ocenrriHl between the Parsis an^l AluJiamniadans in the 
city of Bombay. In 1373, florae ii^miian distTirbance, oqt 
Bovere, occruTod in Sforth Eaatem Bengal, In 187u the 
fSontnls, who liad broken out in mlftillionp eaiised Bfraio 
ttonble in tbd heart of the Bengal teriitoiii^. In 1878 some 
flerioue riots, not dostitute of politice^l import, broke out in 
the city of Surat on account of the lieence-tex. In 1879 
there were gome troubles in the MU region of Itural-ia in tlio 
iMiidrag Pteaidency. Events of this nature show that even in a 
time of geuenil ]>caqe, tire authorities ranst presen-e a vigilauL 
attitude and be prepared to ouforca order on the instimt UiaL 
nec^issity aritsoa. 

There are in raoat i^arts td the country certain potaons “^vliu 
live without any ijstenaible nienns yf livelibood^ who ahiLlb 
eometituos in one vLllflgn for a time, and sometiuiea move uboiit 
Erora village to viUiige, and who are well known in the neigb- 
bourhiLMiil to bo tlueves by profijasiom Tlio villagors, with that 
feebloTiiisa of public spirit wbicb is unfortunately cuiniijou, m- 
frain from disturbing these people, flo long as the depredationa 
are carried on daewhure. The palpable existence of diis evil haa 
induced the legiBlature to ami the magiatracy ’^ith n stringent 
iNTjwx^r for calling ufNjn such suspected persons, when duly 
brought up by the policoj to shew ihat they have some iucilub of 
Uvolihood, and, in dofault of that, to give SBCurity for good 
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behaviour, d^stainmg them in euBtody imtiL the eeeurity is 
given. The power needs to iio E?spaTtngly and cautaonsly 
e^erdsed, lest an nndue power should he mdirectly pbeed ia 
the hauils of the police. It is eserdsod, howcYer, in nmny 
ceases greatly to the IjeneGt of riiraL aocieiy- 

In Bevend provinces there are nomadic gypsy tribes who^ 
having a quiet demeanour externally, are yet eMlfal and daring 
thieve^. They wander abotit, and Settle down like a smell 
Sight of lixmnb* on any piece of waste ground that may 1«] 
available; and the neigh hours eocm find their ptO£Marty slipping 
away from tlicni hit by bit. lloro again thfr legislature has 
wisely empowered tbe exeendve to take effective ateps for 
restruining these criminal tribes, for reolaiming them from 
pTudatoiy habite which they follow because they know no 
better, for settling tliem down in fixed dwellingB on cultivated 
lands and for practically teaching them the losaons of honest 
industry. Tliese nieaaures have already been blessed with 
Tcatdta, and may with considerate peisktency be crou^cd 
with full success ultimately, 

Tiic kidnapping, piitcluising or otherwise ebtaining of 
cliildren of both sexea for vicious nud wick^ purpofl^^ lieing 
discovered to prevail in some places^ the Government and the 
legislature were ctinstrained to adopt special measures for 
eradicating or at Icost for checking thk fiateful evil. 

Porgery was once a common ciime, and w &s regarded by 
Natives os comparatively veoiaL It bLOI exists, tljougb 
doubtless diminished, os impravoments in the judicial and 
executive ivdministmtiou TOtrict the opportunities for its com- 
misaion. Of late year® estenaive Miseries of the Goverameut 
currency notes have lieen perpetrated with extraordinary skill 
and bolducas. 

Adultery sjnong the humbler dosses b not uuconmon^ and 
is puniuhed by tlie criminal law under British nilei but not 
with the same severity as under Native rule. Probably the 
Natives blame the Government for not infiictiug severer 
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forgettiiig Unit flxcessive severity ia aeWam 
effic^dous in affenoea of fcliia deacripdon. Tlie revengeful onijef 
anjused by conjugal iniidelity, ItMida to nnmy mortlerH, more 
ptjrbftps than any other cause. 

In places where the herds graze loose nod pver 

extaoEive traets of waste, cattle'Stealing ia idfc. aa mi^ht be 
ejqwctcds and is one of the plagues uf niml soaiety. Kecessity 
of detection produces a mce of professionul tmokeis^ who^ with 
acuteness fllmipst equal to an instinct^ wiH hnnt the tmcb of 
stolen cattle for mflny rnilos^ judging ij^in marks not dbtiii- 
guishnble by the ordinary eye. 

Perjaiy wns fonnurly a flagnint evil in the courts dyil mad 
crimiiml. It b still very frequent hut will gredimlly d-eeJatse 
aa the social stondanlp and the adminbtratioii of justice, 
improve. The cmrioiLa ordeals and forms of oath which used to 
he pmctilsed hiive been etopps^ 

The penal or eriiiiiiial code is in full operation tlnouglioTit 
the Guipini. It ia declared by one of the Idghcst of linng 
anthorities, Sir Jjim^ Steplica^ to be the best ayatiun uf etitmnfd 
Ictw^ ill thu ’world, ond it adds renown to the illuatrioua axnie 
of Macntilay, It b ^npperted by an equally excellent criminal 
procedure, which has been revised from time to tinn?, and is 
’worthy of the great repute of Sir Barnes Feacock and otlieis 
^lio laboured for its deaign and completiaiip 
The police of Indhi has from timb ininieinorial been dividied 
into ttvq iirst^ the regular police, appointed snei paid 

by the State and in all respechi fumiing a part uf th? dvil 
eatablisLincnts of Uio country; eccondly^ the mml or village 
police, holding o!thce by a quusi-heieciitary tenure, not appoints 
by tlie State, but recugnised by authorit}^, and paid, not hum 
the public treaanry, but by emoliimonta drawn ftom tlife 
vilbigea, and constituting a local iostitntion of great autiildty 
througliout the empire. The police Laa been mointamid in thb 
double form under British rale. 

The character of the indian regular police for inefficiency atid 
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cormptneas waa^ far uiMijr years, the subjecl; Df constant regret 
and anxiety to conflcientionB EnglialnDeiL conctsmod in tlie 
admimAtmtiop of tbe conntiy and interested in the welfare of 
the Native!^, With Engliahmen, outside official circlaa, it wna 
a theme of reproach againat the Govemment Tlie 
lamented the eWl, which was a matter of cooinign notoriety, but 
were mote spuing in their repmeches. Tliey had never knovm 
any higher stanihud for caioparisoiip and were better acqualntc^l 
with one of the principal caiiaea of the eril, namely the timid 
xinresiating dispn«ition of tlieir own people ever ready to uflhr 
cnconragetucnL to comiptioti aniJ temptaLion to inefficiency. 
Despite the improvement in its organixatiou during recent 
yeawi^ the police is still very far frem being what it ought to ho, 
On the intTcuiaction of Eriliah rulo the Govemmont formed 
its poUee tin the model of that exiatiiig under Xativc mlc^ 
wliicb would, it was hapodj prove auitablo to the peculkrltjes 
of the coaixtryp la fact, huwever, police aibninistmtiot] wm one 
of tlus w^eahest parts of Native rule, ami the instniment, fi^rmed 
on ita pattern, broke to pSecog in the IminU of the British 
rnagistmtea. Service ia the fHilico baa always hcea imtio|iulQr 
with Niidves of snjHmor stump, and men of cliameter avoiiled 
onteiing it. Men of ability rarely entered e:ccept wdth tlio 
intention of niELking on unliiwful fortune within a short time, 
riskiiig the chance of such detection as would lead to poison al 
puniahment. but quite preparcti for difliaiaaai. llic cbniicca 
w ere thnt w hen a man had reaped galuB during a brief sunshine 
uf inipunity there w^anlj be enough of detecLiou to wfuront Ids 
dlfiohargo Ctuni the gervJco on luoml fM)aYictinii of itishoniaty, 
bat not gnfhcieut protjf for bringing him to judlclai punish^ 
ment. IfVlion the lieada wero thus eviUy inclineil, the body of 
tlie pilicfl was cormpt throughout each man liaing bad after 
hiR kind. They conmiitted divers acts of oppression, and they 
Bometiai^ eitorted confessions by torture. Tbc Hcalc of pay 
wua low', being much the Bamc as that wiLicb Imd prevailed 
tinder Native rule. It was not sufficiently remciuhered that if 
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men of inferioT etatne poaaeaa pnWBf Mid are lowly poid^ they 
ore ffufie to i^ke out tlieir income by illicit gaioi, 

TLtue wejte but Yoy few European offioiuls in the ocranliy^ 
find it woa impossible to detfl,cli any of them for the aiqurvision 
□f the police alone. Elnbomte ndea w^ere fhuned for re ^iliitfn g 
the conduct of the police in the repraaaion and detection of 
criinOr But such codes ef rules were like skeleton s, destitute 
of any capocity for rital efficacy [ it waa impossible to make 
these dry hones live. In a largo and populous district thcro: 
were one or two European magistrates who had a gonenil 
supervision o^ner the police atlministratioii among many other 
tilings; they did tlieir best, but that won little fndeai under 
the GiFCumstances. The people were apnthotic in demanding 
redress for iujuTies, in reporting cnnie and in bearing teatimoBy. 
They w'oiild condone even grievous uTongSp diaavevr the losses 
uf pnj|}erty which they had suffered^ a^nd withhold aU assistam.-e 
fboni tlieir uaiglilHiurs in similar plights^ rather than uudei^a 
Uin trouble of attending at police offices and criminal courta. 
A similar disposition 'was evincetl by the landowuei^* who warn 
specially cliaTgoil by law with the duty of ep&sisting the regular 
police und without whose support it wua ^fficult to enlist tho 
Uenrty conr^peration of the village police. During tho troubles 
through w^hich the country hatl passed antecedendy to British 
rule, the landowners would first band tliemsclvi^ together to 
reaist robbery and plunder. Xest they learnt to regulate the 
niiflchiof, to take it into tlieir own bonds and to become abettors, 
protecting thomsolves, but cotmiYing ot the BpoUatiou of the 
general public. TLeae habits, even if checked on the intro- 
iliicLion of a seLLlotl rule, stiU survived for many years. The 
Biiiiah officem found that criminals hud friends not only among 
tho police lint also among the landowners. Some crmius 
were so overt^ like murder in broad daylightp or the descent 
of armefl ruifiane upon a YillsgOp tliat they could not fail to 
Ite TcportcA In vorioufl ways much crime woe brought to 
Ugbt, and of that a corLdu proportion was proved and duly 
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pqnialicfl. Many crrmiTifllfl were brmght to jujtice. enough to 
, ftU, even to crowd, the jaib. At the l>eat, howeYor, mach crime 
wftfl undetected, tuELuy ermilnalB were at large, aii[l luuuy bad 
elmmctere with no honest liYeliboodr nJid oo profession except 
that of crime, lurked almtifc all |Mirts of the conntty, Ifany an 
earnest English officer, atruggling iu vain to rectify these evils, 
felt like a linffaln mniuiing its homa against a wall, or a bird 
beating its wings against a cage. 

Tlie firat efforts at rcfumi Ln organizatioti were made m the 
eitiefl of CEdcuttn and Bombay* Etmipean offLcers of status and 
capacity were appointed to tlie sole duty of sTiperiTsioii; 
Superior gtaLTefl of Native oJEcers wore instituted, and a com^ 
plete constabulary waa orguniied Tim area, under the dty 
police is limited in extent, but m densely pec^pled; affairs are 
conducted very much tmiler the pubhe eye, and arc oxposetl to 
the gaze of enlightened criticism, Himcc^ the conduct of tlie 
police is tolerably good, and its adininistmtion compamtively 
sattsfuctory. 

A mfirnn on a large scale, however, wrts made hy tlie Madnta 
Cterettiment, who organbed the police for the whole of their 
territories after tlie best EngUsh tuckIcI, appointed a Native 
constiibulary uith superior grades, and placed Euro|ie 4 m offitera 
to command them in every district. In these pteceotiings Mr^ 
(now Sir William) HobinBon took a distinguished part Snh- 
Boquently in Ondh similar steps were taken under the active 
fFoperviaion of the late Colonel Herbert Bnice. Then a ccjm- 
nussion was appointed to ait in Calcutta, consisting c?f i^clected 
officers representiiig every diviaion of the empire, to preiJOre a 
scheme for the rairgonization of the police everywhere. Tliere 
were discussions whotlier tlie new fonce should not 1 j* inde- 
X^endent of the nmgistmtc of the district, hut tlie police was 
oulered to be a ileportment, separate indeed, still under the 
control and at the command of the magistrate. THs system has 
been for some years in foicc throughout the empire. The 
regedar police is a coaslabulaiy with mneh the same de^igna- 
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tioiia as tlicae current in England. It lb a department witk 
many European officers^ one cr two of whom are atatiDned in 
every dLstrict, Tho magistrate liae thus at his elbow a qualified 
Eutt^penn offioct, whose atteotiaa is devoted to police afifairs, and 
■who can proceed instantly to the scene of every grave occmteace 
tliat may be reported. It is the preacnoo of the officer on the 
spot inunediately after the eveuta, which enanres detection and 
prevonta malpmcticcs. The superior grado$ conaiat of ^^ativo 
oflicifds well tmined. fairly educated, and comporatively liighly 
paid, who IooTe to proiaotioa, have character and repute to 
maiiitain, ami dread losing their plncoa. Below them are grailea 
of Natives^ among whom the best men have somo motive for 
Serving well and faitUfuBy, namely tho hope of being choeea 
for ndvaiLcoiuent to the upper grades. Wlicn the aupenor 
Native officials are oompoxatively free from comiptioTij the 
auliortliiiatee become bo of neceaaity^ 

Tho general character of the police force is not at all military^ 
Odd the authoritifis Lave bean anxiouo to maintain its civil status, 
Tlio men are eiibjectoil to some &ort of drill and wear uniform 
hut do not usually cany arms, some of them, howovetj are 
regularly armed, ami guard jails and treasuries. At aome points 
on the frontiers there are special bodies of police with a jmlitnry 
oigani^ation. in the country generally the police cannot he 
doi^encldl upon to figbtp when any scrions disturbance tlireateus, 
and on such oc^anloaii aomc troupa must bo colled into ontioii^ 
Although much Luiprovement has resulted from the new 
OTganization, it were vain to imagine that the old and 

objections^ alraidy described, liave disappeared; they have^ in 
fact, been only mitigated. The pay of the eonstahlos, though 
not liberal, U yet as Tnnch oa can be offoidctl in reference to the 
pay of the Native soldieiy. Tho aalnriea of the superior Native 
police officers, though much better than formerly, are not 
sufficient to procure Natives of the best type for the work. The 
service in tho puHca is not m much esteemed as that ia the 
fiscal aud adminiatrative departments. The Native police 
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fiflficeira, though iDuch raiaad ubow the former ^tnndard^ are not 
yet efiual in charactor and etatufi to the correBpondiug gradee in 
other civil brancliea. Although eome moritorious Natives have 
received considerable promotion m the police, the superior 
appointmentB deinanding the eiorcisa of promptitude and 
eneigji, must for the prceont, as a rule, be fiDed by Europcaos, 
Tlic rillage police or vratch was not for the most part so 
innately vidotm aa tho old re^ralaT police. Being men of the 
villages and holding office usually hy an liereditarj' tenure, the 
^tchnicn bad some understanding with, and some fellow-feel¬ 
ing for the villagoTs. But they sometimea l>eeaTiie tie actual 
Bgenta in crime when the landlioldera being badly diaposed 
began to coUudo with criminals, la such cases tie vilkgo 
police were nothing but an additional evil te a mneh veietl 
ueighhourhocML Their dues were imporfoctly regulated and 
their little income wna precariDus, so that they were obliged to 
eke it out by other work, to tie dotriment of their proper 
duties. Often their flubsiatence depended on a piece of land, 
idlotted to tliEin in virtue of their office, and much of their time 
wnqld be spent in cultivatiiig it Thus the police service 
renderB<l by them was often little more tlum nominal. On 
the whole^ this rural police, though of ancient origin and con- 
tnining the germ of a valuahlo institution, for many yearn 
inefficient. Thiring recent year&p however, meaanres have been 
taken to remedy these defects in the viUflge pnlice in every 
province of the empire, and to place it by law on ri permanent 
basis and in a state of effieiency* Im emolunieuts are Bxed and 
secured, ila duties are de&ned i it is kept separate tram the 
officials of the regular police* but ie bound fco fulfil their behests, 
and to co-<>pQTate with them in every possible way. It in 
required to make reports of every crirao or uniianol occurrence 
with due punctuality. Though very far from the degresu of 
efficiency which might be desired* it is i^till much improved. 
IlB conduct is of much importance to the well-being and 
comfort of the rural population. 
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The BritiaJi Gownittifint in India has always fonnd it ti^cas- 
SAiy to j^Tilate the pcssesaion, manufacittire and importation 
of arms, in its own teiTitorios, for obtious reaBons relating to 
the ptiblic safety, Chi the conqneat or annesatioo of provinces, 
one of the measiLtes nsnally adopted was a requiaition to the 
|>eople to give up their aims, which they did without demur. 
The fliflftrminff, aa it was tenuecl, has been eflfectcd widi tolerable 
completeness thronghotjt tlie empire. Many amiB are, boweverp 
still secreted; they are oecosienally fortbooming, thpagh rusty 
from disuse, whenever trouble threatens, and would bo largely 
produced if any general disorder c&me to pass. No restrictions 
are imposed in the Native States^ save such os may have 
arranged by diplomatic negotiation. Many Natives of rtuik* 
British subjects, ivro liceoBed to carry arms; many also of 
hiiiiible Htntiun are allowed arms for defitroying W'^ild beasts. 
Kuropeana, sportsmen and others, have arms in India as else- 
whore. Under all these circtunstanc-es, it boconie neceasary for 
the Oovemmeut to carefully revise the law respeedng the 
importation, the traaspuri and the bearing of armfl. 

The importation of European arms into IndLa by sea^ for 
Native States, involved ecveral SBiions coneidemtiens. Tlioso 
Native States, which require audi omiament, have to make 
special arningciuents with the British Government All thefte 
who ueed fireanaa, for IcgitiTimte purpoetes, can obtain them 
witliout difticnlly. The revised legislation seemed at the time 
to excite some diasatiMfactiun, but at present no particular 
eomplaint ames. The Goveniinent desires to take only 
such precautions as are neceasaty, and to carry out even 
those with nil the cunsidemteneas that cun reasdnably be 
expecteth 

Beference having thus been mode, first to the prevailing 
crimed, nest to tlie police agency for the rcpregsion and detec¬ 
tion of crimes it remains only to follow the convictad crimiuala 
to their prisans. 

The institution of prisons in the itioderti sense of the term 
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waa but little kntnra practically under Native rule. Many 
Native States aawadayi have priaona in imitation of Britiali 
rule. Eut few Statea* if left to themselvaa, uronlii liavis any 
prison worthy of tise name, thoiigli they ziL]>bl Itave dmigeuna 
OP bastille. Indeed, resort was liatl aa Ettk m pogaiblo to long- 
bermeij imprisonment as a form of pinualiTnont for ordinaiy 
crime. Short confinoracnt with Bogging, iiuea of varions sortSp 
compansatiun to relntives of innrdered mciip imd mutdation in 
cases of grave robberyp were the descriptions of pnniiihment 
uffually in vngue. Capital pnnislimeiit, though not nnknownp 
was ^Idoni ib-Efcted. 

On the introduction of British nde, a prison was established 
in every nmgisterui] district^ and was conatmcted according to 
the lights of that tmiCp much on tlie uodel of Native honsea and 
atructures which always are wanting in venliiatiDii. The 
prisoners were rocoived luto what seemed better accommodation 
thou fjm tnen of their class posaeased, and their diet was fully 
et^ual to that of tho ordinary poor* Fettcra and shackles were 
usefl to prevent thym from overpowering the scanty guards. 
They were brought daily l^eyond the prison procincta in 
to work in road-making, and for many yearg the local roads 
near the principal towms and etatEcms were mamtoined by prison 
laljour. In the arrangements for cooking and for messing a rea¬ 
sonable oonsidamtion wits shewn to caste prejndic^ There woa 
no special sanitationp yet there was neither miseiy nor sqmilon 
The miigistrato of die district wm solely responsible for the 
prison, but no professional and sdontiBc Bupervision was und6i> 
taken. Little was nttompk^ in tho direction of the numeroua 
humane rehneniento and teformsi, which are now deemed indk- 
peusable in the manageiDent of prisons. Tiiere was nothing to 
cause scandol, and there w™ no distreaeful hardship beyond that 
which is incidental to crowded and ill-ventilated words m a hot 
climoto. Life prisoners were transported across to the 
straita of Msdacca and other scttlementa teyoud the conEm^ of 
India. The voyage across the blaek-waterj" oa the ocean is 
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called^ imd for msmy years an ominoua though salutary Bound 
to the ear of the evil^ioer. 

GruflTially pnblie opinion, in India as eleewhere, awoke to the 
Iwilief that for pimnietti aometliing more than more incaroemtioa 
ifl inoftilly obligatory. Auil within ttiu proaent genemtion, 
reforms have been introduced into the prieona of India, which, 
though fllLU lagging behind, ore advancing towards the same 
end as tliat to which prison reformers in England and elsawliei^e 
look fcFTward. The distriot prisons have been improved in con- 
stnaction, eapecially ns regards ventilatdom Many central 
prisons have boon erected on the best-known models, and to 
them have been drafted from thfi dnstricti gaols all prisoners 
save those sentencai to short terma; Beme of these prisona 
may be fairly deaignated as fine atmctuies. The outdoor labour 
on the roads woe considered injurioTiB to the health and discipline 
of the incD, liable to potty ahuBes, and wasteful in respect to tho 
laliour of the gnardU with the scattered gangs, therefore, indoor 
labour withiri the prison precincts was snbsUmted. The men wore 
Cfmeontrated upon organized indnstricfl and upon manufautures 
by lumd or by nnicliineiy according to opportonities. At most of 
the prisons the ontire dotliiug of the inmates is now made; niany 
useful attidciB, not ordinarily produced in th© ndghlKmrhuod, 
aro manufactureil for local CDQSum|iticn, and even fur eiporta- 
tion. The prison-made carpets, for instance, both of the mugher 
and of the more ornate sorts, have some reputation in the 
market. In some of the larger cuntmJ piisomi^ nuioMiiery la 
ev^timaively worked, for maruLfactures in cotton and other Gbrea; 
printing, lithogmpliy and other practical arts are carried on. 
Tlie sale prtXfceda of prison-made article defray a conBiderable 
portion of the espenaea of the priflons. Next, the scale and com* 
position of the diet worn further improved, and a bbeml (dlowanes 
of Warm clothing, to obviate the effect of the c hilljt and tbo change 
of tcmtKuatare incidental to hot climates, was onlerod. The 
rules for ironing and fettering wore revised in a cousidorats spirit r 
A ejUEftd distinction wiis observed lictwcen tho^e sentcnc*^ 
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to hard laboti? and those not eo sentsncoi;!^ and a partial attempt 
at daaaiEcation of the priaonora was nmde^ m aider that personi? 
impriaonod fat light oQeuoea might not be made woi^ by 
contact with hardened criminala. Knles were made whereby the 
piiaomara might, by gcjod doiidm;t, obtiim a slight redncti™ in 
the temu oF their impriaonment and ao have aome nu^tive for 
aelf-refamadon. Arrangomenta were made to afford elementoiy 
edacaiion to nil priaoncia who could in any way be made to 
learn. A .complete aysteia of aanitation was onforeod and 
medical offioerB were placed in executive charge of the prisoners 
nniler the supon’^iHion of the mngifftratea. In every province of 
the empire an Iiinpector-Geneml of prisona was appointed to 
eosnrfj nuiformity of practice. 

The prisoners, aentencad to transportaiioti for long tcnns or 
for life, arc now concentrated at the settlement of Port Blair 
in the Andaman islands in the Bay of Bengal. From tho 
firet, ammgmnpnts wars mado in that convict aetllement to 
affunl the men Boma opportnnititH for coloniring in the iskrid. 
It bocamc apparent, howev^er, that the conditiottH of coloni- 
zation were being rendered too easy, and were liable to abnso, 
as impairing the iletettent effect of tmnsportntion. Special 
measures have nahaequontly been taken to ensure that 
the men ftball nndergo a course of complotB discipline as 
prisoneri^ before l^emg adruitteLi to any priTtlcges. 

Eeformataries lire estahlsshcii at central places for the moral 
reforMfltion of juvenile affendura who liave been senteueetl to 
terms of irapikonment But the fiirther and eqnsJiy Irnportunt 
principle.that the magistracy E?hoiild have the power of baking 
up and sending to tuformjitt>ri(», childmn of the class known aa 
street aTubs,"^ who are without p;irents or relatives or oetensiblo 
guardians ami are maruXestly grow-iug up in vice and ciime^ is 
not piueticolly ctorricd out, thaiigh in theory its justice and 
cx^iedjeney arc recfignisod. 

There are^ howevirr^ many faults, still peujuptible, which must 
be reiTiaved before the prisons in fiiklia can lie approve<l Viy 
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JtsfoTTnorB. In many of the priflone the mortality la oecaaionally 
lamentable I in few would the sanitary retnniB and the atatiaticfl 
of Aickne^ji indicate permanent salubrity; and the general death- 
rate among tlie prisoners in the aggregate must be r^tded os 
high. The Yondlation, deepito all the attention wlueli has lieen 
bestowed upon it, ia stall defective in many pmona; the 
sleeping wards are generally too fiiH at night and sometimes are 
quite overcrowded* The daaaihcation of the prisoneia^ according 
to the character of their ctimas or offences^ ia earned into effect 
during the night in Hie waids, hut not during the day when 
tho people are at their labour, or at the best is observod imper* 
factly during the working hours. Solitary confinement is but 
rarely enforced as a necessary port of the coni^ to be undergone ; 
though it ie sometimes ordered aa an additional pumsliment for 
linoachea of prison discipline. It has not oa yet been found 
poaaibla to provide that the prisoners shaE sleep each man in 
a separate eomparbnent. This reform waa eameatly advocated 
by Jhiry Carpenter during her visits to India. Though many 
prisoners, while in prison, Icam much that may be n&ofal to 
them in leading m honest life after tlieir release, still tlio 
orrangementa for their education and thoir moral discipline 
are defective. At the best their pb;^'^iea] eonilltion will not 
appear good^ if judged by the standards prevailing in advanced 
countries. wiiflp many prisonora gain in weight and strength 
during their incarceration, many on the other bond languish 
and oickeii under the sense of cDnatraint and confinement^ so 
distressing to their nature. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

LAITP-tAX A^t} lANt?m TENinffiS. 

Kainro ktiil-tikK—Tl>fli fix i» m pail^oD Ibc rent* and a |wiTo™iififl 

Tftlna til tbs prpdnEA^ImmiCikia work of aQrrvp and iwie^ of 
nf^^i^prnp^y In Innt) dmtod nr rewipibcd by Rritiib (lotommcnt— 
Vklnn cpT Btifils property—F«Hiim[jla (sutaLM bslcm^ing to Koropeatia— 
Piniiitan'CTtl ActlleiLi^t In Bcugnf atui dMDwbrfrs—ImjxirtiinDn of tI kings 
commtitilticft in nfirlbem India—TonrjTfii ijj md Bomlfty— 

Autiqnity of villa^ fdficezt—Indebtcdn^ nf jieaAiint iimpdoton m snipc 
districts—Tcnml-nght—rdviiegtitt af uccupanoy tenant*—TijnmaU at 
v|l]_|VciiKtioti acourdcd tn cnlrltntont 

Tms main bnmcli of tio Indian reTenne embriiaeB qn^sstion^ of 
xntete&i, Bocin]^ moral or economic;, whiot may be disciieacd quite 
apart from fidcal dctaila^ 

Coiittovorgi.y still bovera round the deflaitioa of the land-tax. 
Alter prcitttiotecl diPCUBsiou ^rhetber thia tax m of tke nature of 
rent or of rorennep and after disputation afTecting tbo Tiomop- 
olatnre more diaii the essence of the cnso, the best opinion la 
that the tax really eonsiats of a nertaiD pojiion token by the 
State from the renL The aceepted definition of rent is the 
profit of the cultivation after the cfost of hnsbandry boa Iwsen de- 
fmved^ and after the aubaLstence of the cultivator and Ma family 
hflj} been provided. ThuA out of the rent there ia a pt^rtion 
Uldm by the State, neuaUy mncb the sninHer, while tlm remain¬ 
ing portion, usually much the larger, remains with the people. 
That portion which is taken by the State may lie regamled 
os revenue. The some principle doubtless obtained in theory 
nndcT Ktftive rule and in weD-ortlcred Native States ruceivttl 
observance But in many of such Statra, aa fuireiyn or iiitestiiLe 
trmiblee caused depletion of the treasniy* the ministore would 
nhsorb more and more of the profit or rent* till noth Log hut 
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bare eubaisteTiCQ Ttna Itjft to tlia landowiier^ Whatcvur iimy^ or 
ttirty tiu% be tbe Bbortof^miTigFf pf tbe Britlah Govemment/ it biif< 
sot up on unsluikonbte fotmdfltions the principle that tile land* 
tax akulL only n modtfnitie pafoeiitago of the rent or profit 

of tlie cultiTution. In tbe vast majority of instances tliia 
principle Ima been followed; there may yet be sdiue mstnnees 
wlierc too mneh of the rent is taken for Lbe State i bat such 
inEftances when discovsiml aro gtiuliially rectified- 

Calculations haTC been made which tuiid to shew lliat too 
narmw a margin of profit temains to the peasant proprietor. 
It in difiicnlfc to fmmo detnfle^i calculations of tMa uatnrep wlucb 
inYolvic so T TLH n y ft nifill particnlars of pcafiant life; lint revn^ed 
calculations indicate tliat tbo proper marglB maat really exist. 
Tlie Value of the pitMlncn of the diffiniiiit sorts of laml is 
known ^ and a refemncHs to thid and to other broad considem- 
tions sliDwa that die land-tiui: roprosenta bnt a small |wr- 
centage of tho prqjcnedi The following talde, taken from Et 
recent publication by Mr. S, Cunninghanit embodies the best 
infomiation recently collated. 
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In all the provinces of Britiah India oJEoepting Bengal ami 
Bofiar, tho Goveruiueut bos undertaken to make a detailud 
sottlemimt, consisting of an assesgtninit of the land-ljtx either 
niK>n oveiy fidd seponitely, or upon each village or parisii 
after n dotail&l exaniinadon of all the fields in iL Rir tliia 
puqHjse a semntifif! surrey haa been uxecntol of the outec 
IsiUuduFics of evoiy village or parish and uf ull pbyslcfd 
fcaturos witliiji it Further ^ fiuney hoii l»een executed uf 
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tjvery £i3ld, in Borne proTiiicas longh bnt appi^iimatflly oc- 
corate, in otbijr pTovinicefj with something near scientiilD 
ac<nrrafiy, Begarding oTary field, there bto entered in b register 
the names of the owner, the occupant, the sabowner, the lessee, 
or luiy one who hos on interest in it, superior op inferidr, also 
the Tsnt], and tho rerenne if separately assessed, Kognrdirtg 
eircTT village or pariah tlioro is a snnunjiiy or abstnice of the 
tunaros, the rights, tlie enstoms, the rent-ioU. the land-tax, 
Tliia minnto and couprehenstvo operation is termed the 
Itecord of Higbts j it ehews voneties aoconiiiig to diversity 
of dreiunalanee in tlio several ptovincea, but in its main 
ftatnrea it ia nnifortu for them ail It is thus the Domesday- 
book of British India j its proiwrlions and details piobobly 
exceed those nf any similar work undertaken liy any Govetti- 
ment in any ago or country, so vast is the cultivntod and 
cultivable ttrea to which it relates, so nnmerone is the popn- 
lation which it affects. It constitutes the most Inborions 
of all tliD tasks osanyed hy the British in India, and this 
eDurmanH work has been accomplished within forty yeara, 
that ia between 1835 and 18T5, or in a apace of time hardly 
exceeding one gon 0 relit)n of men. To it has been devoted some 
of the best dvil talent at the disposal of the Govemment, 
and its snooeaaftil sccomplisbincnt sheds lustre on the roemmy 
nf several eminent men deported, on the names of Uertins Hinl, 
Thomason, Lawrence, Wingate Goldamid, Priestloy. 

^ot only baa the imtiid work of tho field survey been so 
vnat, hut the keeping up of such a survey, and the revising of 
it yearly according to the peisiKDal changes of ownership 
or Occupancy, to the reclamation of the wasto or to ether 
changes in tljo cultivable area, even to modifioation in the 
boundaries of fields,—represent a never-eoosing round of work. 
Thu-? file oonstituted vDlage accountant is the notary for all 
tnmsfam temporary or permanent and for all davolntions of 
property in land. The vilinge ncuounts raviimd annually and 
file*! in several public ollieea constitute a n<jt:u 7 al regiator for 
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every From tins system, howcvcTp Hre escepted tbe 

terriLuries of Bao^l proper nod Ifehat \\?bfire buidi^ projierty 
IB vary vikltijibk^ and 'whero tHinafiarig offErinj^ t^mpt^itioDJ to 
fraud are ofteii efFoetotL 

It m upon a ooiisidemtloii of aU the GircunLstanceSp elncidatod 
by tbia field surveyj that the land-ta^ boa been aaae^ed. The 
aijsefiaiDg officer duly considers tbo varietiea of soil ao nmueroiiB 
and yet bo well known to tbo peMautiy^ tbe crops miaod in 
rotation upon every plot of ground, the vriue of the prodnco 
according to the aTemgo of yield and of prices, tbe presence or 
absence of artiboiEi! xrrigationp the distanoe or the proximity of 
markets, the advantages or diBadvantagea in rospoct of ™ds 
and commonicaiiLons, tbe fiscal history of the neighbourhoodp 
tbe habits of the peoplop the boanng of the calcnlatioaii tbtia 
educed upon tbo previous asaesaiuent, with the view of deter- 
mining whether tJie landowners mn, or cftnnotp betu enhance- 
ment and whether they are^ or are netp entitled to reductioiL 

There may be discussions wheilier the todrnical designations 
of tlie vitrioas forms of property which lacifit in the empire 
have been rightly randored under giveu dirstttiisLfliiceSj whether 
tlio British Govomment is correctly or incorrectly styled the 
uniToraal landlord, iu oil the provinces with some exceptions^ 
w'hcthor it hm tnhorited ftom preceding dynasties a manorial 
and seignorial position orw'liether it has rociMled Erom such posi¬ 
tion, Tliere is no doubts however, that the Govemmont hcia ei t hor 
conferred iU nam oo the people or dse nfoogmsed auiborita- 
tivcly m l^ongtng to them, something which is cquirident to 
property in land. Ttiere may bo dispute whether under Native 
rule such a property did exist, or whether if existing it was 
formally rocngtiised. Certainly it was but too often boateu 
down, battered and dafsccfl in troublous times, like standing 
crops by hail or thunderstorm Bdll the best opinion is that it 
struggled on with an unbroken though a precarious exietonoe. 
Atoll avauto under British rule it has been either creatc-il afresh, 
or conimiiud by a rajenguition wldch has resuscitated o mare Lbiui 
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pristine vit&Uty. ThiQiighoat the ompiie the land is posseased 
hy man -who am inherit, loftse, transfer, euE or oLLeriH'ise 
dispose of it, subject only to one condition^ jinmcly that of 
paying the land-tns. The property,, with ita privUegua and lia¬ 
bilities, then devolrfls on the tranisfcretis, without any (juestioTi 
on the jKirt of tho State. So long nj; tha people pay tho tax, 
wliieli ifl puyiible in cash, thoy am absolutely free ftcun any 
interfcToiics on the port of the State mspecting the roioing, 
reaping or storing of the grain, and they uiuke tlieir own 
armugemunta imflontroUod. Tliey have the lieneBt of any 
impTOvementa eOected, ur of any capital laid out hy therosclvc!!. 
They present the money duo from them ond no onijuiries oro 
made regarding tlioir ailairs. 

Certainly, their Lmd 13 liable to Ite aohl by tho State in 
oftlcr to meet arrears of unpaid laud-tas or otlier ceasea upon 
the land. Rnt, after all, thia is no unonitiman pio^riso, for in 
the COSO of ntbor teios, the property taxed b ILnble te sciEura 
in nvebt of default. Solo of the land is, however, eufumcd 
only in the lost resort; personal projiei'ty, excepting always 
tho implements of agrieulture, is first attached, tempamry 
leasing to another party is tried, so that the property may Imve 
a tdmnce of recovering itself, in jhmctice oiile is very tunJy 
ordered. When tho process is adoptwl, it is fenced round with 
uuiueroua provmHins, prescrilicd by law, and framed in order to 
ensure that the owner ahull receive due notice, nntl aiudl Iks 
other 1 * iso proteetol; and he has his legal remedy if any one of 
these proviiiiuns shall be neglected. 

Jfotwithatanding the creation or recognition of anch property, 
tho arrangement may Ijc vitiated if the land-tax txj fixwl so 
high as to render tlie property volueleoa, or oven to imjiair its 
value. But thu land-tax is uot so fixed ; on tlio contrary it is 
Rsaassed at sudi rates ss leave a nuugm of rml p^fit to tho 
Dwimr. If by any chance it is found to Imve been fixed too 
high Bpcoiding to thii [JiHiuciplci, Btejjs are ulwnya taken fur 
itA itwluctioiu 
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Although the genaici leatti>e$ gf property^ cia rklmva 

flat forth, are much tb^ same Ehronghout the empire^ tttre ars 
yet sevcnU epeaifc wieties. The most perfect fDTin la that 
which haa Le^n M&oniE^ by the State to European owners in 
the Himalaya>i aaii n thu MlgiriSj tE^a-pknteis, and oofTee' 
planters. In the^ cis&s the Und-tai is either '' redeeTood by 
the owner, tliat h, coi3{i<^iiiLded for, oa the payment of a cerLoin 
rant ilown^ or else fiisd in porpetiiity nf whitt is esaUed locally 
a " quit-r&ijt," that h an almoat nomiiml rate« The owner 
then considers him^df to liave what 'm called .locully the 
fets-^imple*” These d&sigtmtiona ore her© giTun ns they are 
actunllj tismI, w-ittioiai rcfsreiico to their com^etaeaa^ or other- 
wisfl, according n> tie Tln^lnh law' whence thtiy {lto dniwa 
Tliore tmy be other wfirietifia in this taniine; but on the 
whole the Eufcpeati ownyra will piobaljlT admit that thoy havo 
a complDte and eadafiytc«y title. 

The next tenure ii ttmt whcra the land-Us is fixed for OTor, 
witliciut any poasibiliry of eabanoement, by what is termed 
Itjcallyp the peq^etuil limitatiuii of th« dimaiiiL" Tliis pre- 
vaiU throughout the pr^iinces of Bengal, Behar and Benares. 
With it also mity I# czslsased the aopomte femmiioris/* or 
cstetea existing in parts of the empire, Tlie ownora, 

who hold luidiir diis tomore, resemhlo londbrids in tJie United 
Kingtlorn. Tlieir hunitar is generally light and thnir piuperty 
ia valuable, being tual^ the lubjoet of liiT*gi 3 pecnTiiaiy tmna- 
aetioiMS, in the in tho nsost ndvaiccod eunatriGS. 

It is by moans of rciIj tTansaotton^ that EuiTopenii indign- 
plantera liave hecotu* Jtoasesnedj eitlier by ownendiip or by 
long lettses, of no mom i^memive ostati^. As the familios of 
the Native lamllonia kv^o incrett^eil, and m sabdividoii is still 
the prevailing rule of Eibdn inlmritauce, primogoniturs liemg 
the excepLion, tUe tif sIiEirefl muiijng the mtimbora has 

ciften proved tilflinalt itad trtjitblesoiee. The pniceas ia knowB 
hfcCttUy by the maiii'of'partition/^ and has fonued the subject of 
elaborate h^gisIfttWi- V^htre, as in porta of ivL=itern Bengd 
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and nortbem Etdiar^ the tax, origiimlly moderate^ hm become 
eitTsmdy light when apraoiil over the cnltivatian which bna in- 
cieased within the limits of the estates, ttumrea am hnt 

little inf^orto the "fee-simple*' tenures juat deaerilriod. Hie 
hmillordB have Tinder them tonnnta vi-ith many Tarietios of 
tenancy. 

Besembling them ih most raapects, save one, are the landlords 
of Orissa, of Qudh. of Sind, of the Central rroT-inees, and of 
other ■' Zeinittdari " estates in sereral prto of the empire. The 
point of dlRerenco is this, that the land-tax is fbed not in 
perpetvuty but for a long term of twenty or thirty yeara. The 
landlords of the Central Province aro for the most frnrt jictty 
in degree, thoagh still ahoTo the rank of peasant proprietora* 

Tlie nMtt tenure is that of the peasant proprictois of tho greater 
part of the North-weatem Promcea and the Pnnjah, whose 
land-tax is also fixed for long terms of twenty or thirty vents. 
In their case there is a peculiarity in that they ore, for the 
purposes of land revenue, grouped together in vUluges or 
piiriahes. j\js tho men are usually descended from a common 
stock and form a consmheud, they are legally hdd to be a 
“village comumnity,*' or a "copartsBEary*' oousifltmg of '*00- 
partnors,*' or, as they call tliemsclves, a ‘'brotherhood." The 
ranimor in which this form of society arises in India and in 
other coontries is described in tSir Henry Maine's work on viKago 
eommunities. The ’iiHage was originally tlie proprietaiy unit 
throughout India ; though in some parts it has subsequently 
disappeanod. Tho comjiact front it presented to iDortinl invasion 
and to amicd spoliation has been tho theme of mneh oloqunnt 
description. Tho State assesses the land-tax upon tho village 
in the aggregate; tho meinljors of the hrotherhood then nssoss 
upon themselvea their quotas of the assessed amount, each tuan 
aocording to Lie share or holding, with tho senction of the 
assessing anthoiitios. If any member shall theroa^er fail to 
pay bis quota, tho other membeta arc liable for it, with tho 
proviso that tliey may take up the holding of tlie dofaalter. 
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Thoro b tliuB a solidaritj botwtsen nil who bolotig to tho 
fmtemity i and thb b tbo armng&ment so wdl knoi™ in 
northern India by tho nfime of ''joint nesjjoiiaihility/" It b 
condtiiiined hy some, {la lesuling to iumbliip and other oompli- 
cationa. By other auOioiitiies the hnitbhip has bean denied 
and the advantages to the brotberhood have been urged; the 
practice b defended in respect of thiofla oonaidomtiods and in 
deference to eatablished nsage. It has the eifect. among Diher 
cDnscquencee^ of keeping the lands of each village in the handa 
of a certain clan, and nmdeta the ingrosa of strangers very 
difficult. In iTLany planes the commmiitiea will not allow any 
of their inemliera to transfer holdings to stnuigors, while 
tmnsfers to members of the villngn cbm or of kindred chuia are 
common, NevertheloBa^ holdings have often been transferred to 
strangers, especially Jfativu bankets who acquire pc^seasion under 
niortgage«; and sometimea such transfers give birth to fends. 
On the whole, the property is effectively valuable* in proof of 
which, ELmong other fligns, may be adduced the f[jjct that moneya* 
large La the aggregate, are adyanced, year after year, by Native 
bankers to these laudowners on the seenrity of their proprietaiy 
tenure. The men ore peasant proprietors eoltivating a part at 
least of their holdings, leasing the renuiinder to culdvators os 
tenants, 

Ejich of these village'communities hfis a, quantity of waste 
land includjoti in its area, which wosto b the property of the 
brotherhood. Kvory moiuber of the bratheijiood bos an mtereat 
in thb common waste ocoording to hb shore or his holding. 
In the densely paoplod parts of the country^, oa the territory 
l>etweea the Ganges and tho Jnmna or the upper part of tha 
Panjab, the wniste entirely belongs to the village oQmmunitiea. 
In other territories, os tlie central Panjab, where the waste b 
extensive, tho coiammiities have a Ulnsral aUow^ance of each 
vfmsto made to Uiem ; and tlio remaining wu^to b reserved to 
the Stotc, 

Be$amiiling these northern proprietors in many resfiecis, are 
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the meu who hold under the lyotwnri, or tyotU tenura m tho Pie- 
sidepcies of Madn« and Bon,bay; in which categoTy alsomav 
he indudad tlie Lmrlhaldera of many piirto of British Bumiaii 
end of Assam. The ryot" of the State, as he ia technicaUy 
temiod in Mttdma and Bombny, is yirtnally a peisant pinprietor 
of the land he holds. He cannot be interfered with in hia 
tenure wLilo he payshia land revenue, and ha hoa a heritable and 
treuafcrable right therein. He may have aoino waste land also 
allotted to him; he has facilities for giving up to the State 
ony field he tloea not care to keep and for obtoimng fresh plots 
frem the State; utherwiaa the onallotted wo£te Uelonga to the 
State. Lancia nre. however, assigned by tbe State to the ryoto, 
aa gronped into Tillage cotnmunitiafl, for pasturage and for 
woocleiitting. The land-tax ia osseasod not on the village in the 
grew, but upon every field or upon every bolding to detail. 
EocL -lyot" pays.Beparetely his land-Ux to tho State, without 
any concern to the alTatoi of those who own lands in the same 
village with him. Tliat the tenure amounts to preperty to land 
and comprisGS a valuable security, is in the Bombay Presidency 
attested by the fact of large euma of mouey being lont by 
Kutivo money-lendQra and bankers to the "n-uta" on thjg 
SQCurity, winch practice has grown greatly during the present 
genemtion atoce the introduction of the current flettlemento 
made for thirty yeara. and law to part conduced to tho in- 
dfititodnesa of the peasant proprietary of the Deccan, 

In northern, western and souiliem India, alike in tlioae 
provtoces where ''joint naponaibilily" prevails and where it 
does not, the ancient (iriganiratioii of the *' vDUge " is preserved. 
:niero is the villnga headman, whe is the medium for collecting 
the quotas due from each landowner to the village, who to flomo 
distnoto IS vested with petty police isiwera, whose office is 
usual y hen^htarj-, whoso position is officially recognised, and 
who lias legally definwi reaponsibilitiea for the reisirttor- of 
enmo and for assisting the poHce. There is the village 
accunn t, much better tniined and tiducated at present than 
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he ever wjw uud^r Safcive rule or duriog the miilier times of 
British mla. Thera is the village Tfatehuiaii fonuiiig part of r. 
rural canstabularr of which the status and euroluiaeats have been 

p 

much ameliorated. There ore also vLHitge servoiite, tlie hkek- 
5 inith^ the shoenmker nnd hiifne^a-iiiiilcerj the ’W'caTCt^ tli« 
barber, the potter, who ore meTiihera of heieditaiy tmcles, 
nnd are very intereatiiig to jiU who study tJie IniluatfM arta 
of India. 

The indehtedneea of tlic pmsant proprietorei in some parts of 
the empire has caused imd still caoaea aimiety- XotMng can 
l^e more dlBappointiTig to those who have done their best to 
the land-^tax mwlenitelyp and huvo so assessed it nccord- 
iug to all available data, in orulcr, fttuotig other things, that 
the peasant proprietfim may li'^o ia inunlj indeiveTidoncep iin^ 
tmminellts] with debta, ihau to End thattheae men aro neverthe¬ 
less but too oftou burtlencd witli tineas obligations. At Erst sight 
it will be ittrerred that the land-tax must be too higk^ but en* 
qniTy generally fails to shew that stjch m the case. Tlio fact is 
that many of these men have u tliTiftlaas and imptovidetit dia- 
|tosition. On occaHona of marriiigES ami aocird ftstividfiis they 
habitiiEdiy inL-ur evjieiises beyond their nicimfl, anil tha villngie- 
Ixiiiker is at hand to offer temptatioiL Tlio commonest 

ax|Jeiicnce in tho world shows tliat any one may l>cconio in' 
volvod in debt if once he begins to incur dmiTifea i hich he 
cannot umnodiatoly defray. It ia in this way that these men 
l^oocne indebted, once they yield to the ecilucrions of the 
mouey-lcnder* In seasona of droaglit, they may reasonably 
obtain aasistonce and then tha moneydotider exercises u useful 
function; and at mo^t timea they may reasonably obt^ some 
atrcommorlaliou, ilio amount of whieb ia siM^edily cleaned off 
But cnice they go boyoad this jmnt^ they ore enored in the toils 
of tho monoy-lendors books, and afl lie p^fc^^tT3 to keep them 
there, ho takes care that they shjdl not cosily escape. He 
charges intcTtsst siniple and compound till tho victim ttooomes 
cnnfiiBed, und ^igna a fresh bwiiid ht the reuowal of tiia debt, 
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principal and interest together, with bat little insight into the 
method by which the acconnt is made up. 

In the Dooean, the peasant piopriotora having been first 
rendered somewhat e.vtmTngarit by some seasons of inJlatod 
pmsponty and then reilucod by some unpropitioqa years, ran 
la^^ly into debt from which oxtrication was diflioult. In their 
embarrassment they turned violently upon the monoy-lendm 
03 the niithots of their niisfortTme, and some distnrbancc ensued, 
Encjiiiry, by a special cominission. shewed that the evU had not 
proceotlod to any irremediable length and that not more tSian 
one-third of the peasantry hod become serionaly involved, two- 
thirds Ijeing 5 tm comporntivdy irce. Illation wns midet- 
taken for removing the evil which, after aU abntoments, was 
proved to be conaidorable. Additional facilities are afforded 
for the settlement of the debts; condliatioii oonrta and arbitra¬ 
tion tribunals have been eatablished. Authority ia given to the 
judges to examine, more closdy and equitably tlian beforH, the 
particulars of which the debts were composed, to separate tha 
principal from the interest, which is to be terlnced to n fair and 
moderate amount. ITiose peasants who became serioualy in¬ 
volved, ha\"e snOered much miaeiy which has evoked the 
kindly sympathy of philonthrepists and refonnora in England, 
and has been eloquently deBcritjod by Florence ifightingaleL 
The regret felt respecting the indebtedness would be 
mitigated if the debts had been incurred for agricultural im- 
pnovementa, such as the constmetion of walls for irrigation; 
but they are generally not incurred for such purpoaea. The 
Government, however, has always made advances in cosh to 
peasant proprietora for the construction of wells, and other 
small works of irrigation. The people do not largely apply 
for these advances in oniiimiy times, hut whenever they do 
receive such nocommodation they are punctual and honest in 
repayment. In times of drought, however, they arc forward 
and eogcr in applying for advances, which are readily granted 
by the authorities, Some thouaandB of wells, in various parts 
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of tihe empire, have hy these tneana been constnicted during 
the nMsent Ikmlnes. Eeceotly there has besen legislation for 
the puipoflCB of facilitating the grant of atlvancea by the State 
for agricnltnmi fuid other mateml improvementfl, upon a lnT;go 

well as a small soale. In Eome casee landowners have 
flvailetl themselves of these advimtagea, but gcnarally the 
landLoldiag cotmaunity has been backward and hesitating 
in this respeeh 

The lialiliity to enlmncoment of the land-tai^ after the expiry 
of even a long term of yoars^ docs detract somewhat from the 
valqe of the property. liDJiJs of which the tax is settled for 
thirty years, though valuable, are not nearly so valnaUe flfl lands 
where it is settled for ever. Stilh the Icmdownerf seamg the 
earofnlneas and motleratioii with which the assesament has been 
tfiLide, and undiiirstandiDg the data on which it is founded^ feels 
enuddenoa that the same principles will be observed at the 
next osscssmanL Ho knows, mdee<l, that after enjoying for at 
least the term of settlenient the on tiro benefit of all improve- 
monta he makes, he may have to ^nrrendar some iJortion of it 
to the State at the next settlement in the BhajHs of enhanced 
assessmeatj still ho is asstireil that the greater part will bo 
left to him, NeverthelesB, tlicro are nndoubted evils in the 
system of periodical revision ; as the end of a current settle^ 
luent draws uoar, the people ore anxioua and doubtful, and 
Liieir energies are aomewliat impaired. The progreas of improve¬ 
ment is rctnitJetl for a time, oa the outhiy of ogriouItiiTiil capital . 

past^)f)ned till the new ossessmeot Ghdi have beau completed. 

These and other oimsideratious have moved the Govorqmont 
to debate wh other the priuctple of the permanent aettlement of 
Bengal should not be extended to some parts of noitheriL 
Indio. At one time n lueasnie of this character seemed very 
near to promulgatiim; the Oovemment paused, however; 
argumants on the other side were urged; and the prospect of 
any such extension seems now to be remoEe, It ia Mt that in 
rtoinc partH of Bengal and Behar the ponnanently settled knd 
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revfltiiu] has become estremoly iiyht mid almost nominal, 
haviD}' lieiin assoKed for ever op lands then inipoifectly cul^ 
tivnte*!, hut snbseqaently brought under complete caltiyation. 
A rate of incidcncei, whicb may have been reaaonablo at the 
time, is now tinnausonably light - thus it is felt that theta 
hiiB been an unwantmtahle sacrifice of the Stats incoma. This 
is no rHison for infringing upon the penoansut settlement, 
which in inviolable wherevet it has been made. But it is a 
reason for hesitating to intToduec such a suttlenifiiit into any 
troets, Buva those which are cultivated to tiie utmost, so far 
aa urn bo ntjosonably foreseen. The question then arises as to 
whether any, and if 90, what, hinds are thus cultivated at 
present. There may indeed bo few or none such, regnnl 
had to tho eHbct of railways and other works of material 
improvement, lienee the Government may doubt wheUicr 
having respect to the imporative interests of tho public revonuo, 
it can oiford to e,xtend tho permanent flettlcment, much as that 
exteasinn might on other groimda bo desired, Endoavonrs, 
bowevor, have been made, {»erhaj« are atill being mode, to 
educe aomo principles whereby tho future revieiona of assess¬ 
ment shall be regulated, no that the landowners may know as 
nearly us poBsible beforehand what to C-xpiect on these occasions. 

Tenant-right, by which is meant the atatim of the occupant or 
cultivator, below the grade of peasant proprietor, him formed a 
vexed question in Be%'eml parts of India. The permanent 
BetUement in Bengal is hold by some authoritlos to hrivo 
made cither no provision, or very inadequate proviaion, for the 
status of tenants, occupants or ciiltiir'ators subordinato to the 
landlord. Gnder the cireumstances of Beugal there long 
existed a bmly of opinion ail verse to tenant-right, tliough this 
feeling hfH probably almted of late ymra. In the North¬ 
west^ ftovinces and in the rnajab there baa always existed a 
sentiment in favour of tenant-right In Oudh the question has 
licen keenly tiontested imd, after eoiuo controverBy, much has 
K-en done fur the tenantry. In the Central rrovinces, their 
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X>osition haa been gmlniJly improved atep by step. In Sind 
their atatns w atiU under cuusidemtion with n. vievr to iinpitjve- 
ment. In the sontheTii and western petrte of the empire, tbat is 
iQ the Presidencies of M[wJrag and Bombav, no very large 
(inesfdnnH of tliis mtuTie have arii^n, ex<5npt in tlio CnneRiip 
where the disputes between the Kliote lirndlords and their enb- 
boldeTB liave boon recently determined by legislation. 

In Bengal twenty yeaiH have elapsed since a legislative 
enactment wns passed^ viith which the name of Edward Currie 
Will over be hononmhly asaociated. Thereby the principle 
estahlieha] that a. tenant^ who had been unintemipteilly in 
occupancy for twelve yeors^ ahiill not^ in the absenee of spedfin 
agroement, he liable to liave his rent arbitrarily or summarily 
enliaiiced, and that if the landlord ahull demuud an enhance- 
nient to which the tenant does not "agree, such eulmnceiiient 
fihatl not Ims enforced without an order of a court of jnsticet In 
other wortls, a landloni cannot ordinarily enhance the rent of 
such a tenant without bringing a suit; and this nec^sarily 
o)>erates as a chock upou the landlord and a protection to the 
tenant. It ia theoretically possible for the laufUonis to evade 
tins enactment by not nHowing nny now tenant to remain na 
long as twelve yea.w, or by remo^g tenants aa their resjj^dva 
terms of years approach tenuinatiun, hot practically thia, if it 
has happened occaaitmolly, hapf^ns mrely* Generally the 
lan^llo^cU allow their good tenants to run on undisturbed, and 
thus tu rise, one after another,, from the status of a tenimt at 
will wiLhuut righbi to that of an occupam^y tenant wi th rights as 
above dcscribod. Already the nnmbcr of such occupancy beojinte 
in Bengal is oonaidemblG, and wiQ increase from timo to time, 

In Beharp tbo aame law prevails; the people^ however^ avail 
thcniBcl ves of it but little. From various local caus^, the tenantry 
though physically active aiid industrious, arc morally dcpresse^l; 
they probably havo not the spirit, certainly not the poweTp to 
assert their rights, jlmong these causes are the density of the 
pnpulntion, and the multiplicity of the pef>ple demanding te 
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CTilliviate upcm tmy tisnnSj Iiowgvgt mengnu, whielt tliuy cnn 
obLaLuL Tima the paasantry in Beliar aie for tHo most purt 
Wnfints at wiK, witliont nny rights; their condition m not worthy 
of tJiEj fertile and thriving territory which ia cultivated by tlidr 
indnstry* and has cnlleil fortlt inilignaTit reniark^ from eiome 
offieera of much b>cal experience The circunistaiioe liLia 
cniiEfeii nnxiety to the aiithoritios i improvemoDt was Totardotl 
by the famine, Imt some measures of ttineliomtion will doubtless 
1)0 found prttoticoMe, though the evils, however luaidfeat, are 
dilFLCuIt of ypeedy remedy, BeiieEqial changes, however, in their 
condition have of late been brought about. 

In tlui Xnrth-wsisletn Provinces and in the Panjab, when tho 
aattlement of the land revenue was mado for tenua of twenty 
and thirty jeois and when tho rights of nil the proprietors 
wete rectjrdod, special causideniti on w™ given to the status of 
the tenantTy, who form a cousidemblo class, notwitlistanding 
tliat the country there is bo largely held by peasant |ji!oprietots. 
The tenauhs were hit«wlly divided into two nmin tdassas^ firat 
tliCkSo who litiii rights cm the presumption of their having had 
possession fi^r a long time^ or from father to son, whence they 
wort! Ic'cally callecl *' hereditary; ” eacondl j, those who hml not 
sneh^a status, who were tenants at will, being locally ealled 
" nou-hereditaiy.^^ _ Tho hereditary ” tenants were hidd to 
jMassos^ much the fiarac r^hts as the occupancy teniiuts above 
dascrilwd, sncl they comprised a large pKiportion of the entire 
tenatitij^ Subsequently, questions liaving anscui regarding the 
opatatioij and the valiiiity of these sottlcmenta in the Panjah, 
an enuctmont wm passed by the legislature which virtually 
continued these anmigcnients. LjiW'a of a similar natuTB 
ragarding the rdations gf tho agricullnral classes tow'ards each 
otlior have Iieen enacted for the Nortli-western Provinces and 
thidh. But in ^ludh it seetu){ to he held by some authorities 
tlmt then* yd rtsmains more to lie effected foil justice 

Ls done to the pc^ae^ult^v^ 

Thus, the poaiUun c^f a cotL^idcralile pirtioti of the tenantry 
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in nortliam India haa been bedged wMi many aaregnarda. 
Tha occupsincy tenant ia effecUiiilly protected against nndne 
exEictioB nnil from interfarence or eviction, J54>1oiig ns he pays 
the cnstomnry or the stipulated rent It is gencraJly admitted 
that he may inheTit the lands, but not that he may improve^ 
soil, transfer or sublet them i^dthont the consent of his knd- 
loni, Cufltoni, however* varies in many localitiea* and insLances 
may be foaiid where he can do all thaso tbingSi and whara 
he differs bat little from a ^nb-proprietor^ Probably* as time 
advanceSp these Beveral pnmta will ha cleared np in his favour ■ 
and the legicnl seqnenoe will be to promote him grednaUy 
to the poaition of n euth-proprietor who may do what he sees fit 
with the hmdj having tho lieaefit of all improvemonta^ ao long oa 
ho pays the stipulated rent^ the landlord retaining a voice in all 
improvements or alterationSp l«5St the land should be in any way 
uytiretL In any rasej it appears to be neoessary tliat the 
superior proprietor should have at least this much of concurrent 
nutliority over hia own land. 

There remains* however* for the ** oocupanfjy ” tenants a 
difficult question which seams to be still far from solutiDn* 
nimiely this, con the landlord enhance their rents 1 and if ho cim^ 
then what principla ia to guide the enhancement 1 In soiuje 
placcSp for instance eastern Bengal^ theca tenants once af¬ 
firmed that their rents should not Ije raisefL They even stirred 
Tip agrarian dktturbiinces and agitation, in snpport of claims 
whidi really were to that efTect, The iandlonla daiinedp and 
will probably coatmno to clainip some share in the proceeds of 
the increasoil value and yield of the produce of their estates* 
which is locally tennod "*^the unearned increment." Such 
dbtpiites nuiy he earriefl before tlie courts of justice; but the 
judges can decide only by the eustmn of the neigljltotirhwKlp 
often a moot pointp tir by other dubious data* It is much 
to lie desired that some principle should be evolvedp com- 
nianding the acqtiiescenco of all couceinedp and he emhodlod 
in a legtshitivo enactinont The Government in Bcugol lain 
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for mmo yiyifs bean engngetd in paving Uie way for mdk 
lagialuiJon, 

Wlietbcr tho meii-fiTirea in favour of occupancy tenanta bo 
oniwijeFed miMcient or not^ there romains a cla^a of tonauta, 
nuiiierDus in many ptovinces, aacl nntiimcally pre|jondettitm|F 
in some provinces, ^ ho are tenants at will* in the tectmicEil 
aense. In seme places such men aro of long standing on tho 
estate; in many pboas they are migtatory persons who do other 
Work besides crultivation* and who are free to move aprl to 
cbange. Even their position, however, has lieen gnatilcrl by 
many just proviaions; their rent mny be enhanced indeed, but 
jint during the currency of the. agriL-iiltnral year, nor mtlicut 
adequate noticMt If they are to move, tiinely notice and 
warning Eoust Ijo given them they may be evicted for failTiTe 
to pay rent, but the eviction must bo Tegukted by a prooedtue 
framed for their protection against oppression. If pruoess of 
distmint or attachment be issued^ their implemeiita and plough- 
cattle arc ciuniptei 

Under Native rule tho rent was very often paid in kmd^ 
beciuiBC tho revenue itself was m paid; where the revenue was 
jjoid in cash, rents camo to 1>o paid in the same way* Under 
British rule Tenta are still sointitiiiioB paid in kmd, but more 
often in cash, am.l the tendency towards this mode of tunyment 
becomes strengthened from time to time. 

Opinions will differ regarding tlie merits or dcnicrits of wluit 
has been, or is hemg, dune r^rding tomnil-right. At tlie 
greatest centre in the empire, CEilcutta, the Innillord inflaeace, 
both European and Native, ia strong. Many of the Native 
landlonls have evinced a comiidemte and coociHatoty 9]iirit 
towards tie tenantry. Thoae who Incline towards the land- 
lord's view, will prohahiy deem that the law has done enough 
in this dirtBL-tion. Innaapectiya of them, however, tlie majority 
of tho Native community wilt probably ha in favour of the 
tenantry, and would p»erhaps welcome any further legislation 
in the direcdou of teuunt-righh Official opinion may not l^e 
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nnimiiLionB on tlis soLjectj but ’W^oiiM probnbly eupport line 
view, SDme Europonu offic^irs, of abilitj and of apecifll 
knowledge, consider that all the ctdtivQtorgj now regarded as 
tenants at will, should have tlioir mita detertnuied for a long 
term of years and ehould not bo liable to eriction so long 
as they duly pay such runt. In Mr. Irvines iuterosting book 
upon rural affaira in Ondh, reoantly ptiblisLed, and entitled 
^ Tlie Garden of Indio,' opinions of this tendency mo fully 
erplaint^ and vindicatei It is i>osaible that opinionfl of this 
natTire may find acceptance More and Mcro, and that the 
tendency of future changes and of coining legislation will be in 
this direction. 

The Imlian Famine Commisaion in their recently published 
report dearly indicate an opinion that further legislation is 
roftniretl for the better protection of both occupancy and non¬ 
occupancy tenonta. 

On the whole, the management of the land-tax is the most 
satisfactoTy, as it is the mtist iniportant, part of the adruluistror 
tiou of British India, WTiatever faults may exist in it, they ara 
slight as Geiii|mrc!il with the merits; wlMtever shortconiingB may 
still Ik; perceived, they are small relatively to the vast and un-^ 
doubted aohieveinentaL Property in laud bos been recognised 
thmugliout the empire with a practical efficacy unknown before, 
It hng 1»euii rendered valuable by equity and moderation in 
toxaticin j its devolution has been secured by oil the forms and 
processes exemplified in the most advanced nations, Tonaat- 
right has been establiahed for the better ulassea of huabandmen, 
and has been so dealt with that its growth and dUfarion among 
tlia humbler ponsanta may bo promoted. Thus, the landed 
system becomes n mainatay of the national stability'^ and a 
foundation of popular oontentmout^ 
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LaiiiI ruTenTie — Avem^ mtcft dT iti inci^gfQoo—Trfbiit«a ahi] eontribiLfciDDfi 
Crom NiitiTq Stata — Eicbfr—jVjMEHwsd ta^ea — CoatomB—Abulitim of 
im}Kfi dtitlfii m pSeee i^ocidB—Tim itli tiix~IlEi£lHb saU ini- 

pn^l—Opiqm reTeniie — Objtdbita to it dlfi€asssi.1—Sbuup Jrvimiiti—^ 
Total of gtnptal revcnttai—0 overamen t n^oe^I^t^F cantndialln^i ibed from 
TiYcnan prapsT — TjuBlion fot Iral imd municipiil piirpciviefi — IV>ject» for 
lafiw tfliw depn=oiLed* 

The niitiire of tlic land mvoiiTie has bean explained m the 
proceding chapter. Ite avetage yield may be set down at 
21 millions sterling par aimani; though in some yeara^ owing to 
rocjovety of unmrs, its receipts have exceeded this mm. Its 
incddcnco pcir acre varies eonBidemhlyi, oa inighti be ejcpectocl, in 
different provincMsSj Ijnt aviafages in most parts of the empire^ 
IJ ruj-^ee or 2 ». Od. jicr acre on Irrigated, and 4 mpeei or 8 a per 
acre irrigated. The beet calculations shew that it falhi at the 
rote of four ahilliiigs pet onnnin jver head of the landowning 
population. 

Some antliorities have apprehended tliat it is a heavier 
biutien in tho present, tlian it waa in the past, geaaration, and in 
procjf of this, tha fact is adduced that ite total amount has nearly 
doubled during this time. HeuI such an iDcrease csccrurrml witli 
the same population and the some culdvatied area, it would 
indeed be tematkuble. But during tJio time, fresh provinces, 
with 3 B millions of people and 242,000 square udh^ of territory, 
have been added to the empire, to which oiremnstanoe aluno 6 
TnilliobJ aterlitig of laud revenue are attributiible. The area of 
cultivation ganendly is aocertuined to Imve increased hj more 
than 50 per cent, while in some provincee under the Madras 
Gos'emmenl it Jiaa aujouutsd to 100 jior cent, j and the |nicc^ of 
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Bgricoltiinil pmluL'fi h^ve risen. To theory tanaea semo Is^timato 
m{jreaj4e may be oecrihed, biit in no inj^LanDe is any izicrtase ^Ine 
to an augmentation of tlia fllmre cbiiiued bj tlie StatO in the 
rent or profit of tho eolLiratioEL On the ecanimry, the aliara 
thus olaimofl has everywhere ilimimBhed^ and in some provinces, 
espednUy the Noflli-westom, the Elindniition luis bean rumEirk- 
alila. Ill the Panjah the lij^iitmssa of the British land-tn^, as 
compared with thot of the Sikh Native Govcraniont, is nutoriniis 
tint] has bmtight aLout a great increftso in the value of land. 
CaJaiilutions hitve been made wliich seem to show that when 
the rernianent Settloiueut was nuule in Bengal, the toL-d I'antnl 
of the Zemindars junoimtwl to only a few btindred thaueimd 
pounds annimlly and tliat it now amoiiam to so^Tral mill ions 
sterling. In tlte BcmibiLy Presidenoy the moa. of eidtiviiticm 
has so greaQy eKpanded that, notwithatiindin^^ a redticdon in 
tho mte of assessnient fier oure^ tliero has Ijeen a considomhle 
nngnientation of tlie land revenue. Thus the tiest in forma tion 
giieft to pmve that tho land-tax is Incoming relatively liglitcr 
Certninly the Government imd all ite officera earnestly dosiro 
that this tax Bhonltl ha roally modemte* beLioving that such 
moflorotion affonls tlte surest basis uf popular conicntuient iindet 
British mla. Eioopt in aeasons of droughty the demaud is 
punctually paid and easily coUeotatL 

It has Ijogu soniutinma snggostcNil that the British system of 
caUectlng thLi tax is too rigid and niitiepdiug and that a greater 
degree of elasticity and flexibility of metlicMlii needed, acconling 
to circumstances of drought and other calamity. Now, British 
nile ifl more rigid in thU respect than Native rule; there must 
necessarily he more of such rigidity on the part of the British, 
Ihitween whom and the people a sottlemont or compact has been 
taiule, than on the jiart of Native nilenip betwoon whom and their 
people no auch arrangonieiit hail been eOecteil. Tbe essence of 
a Bottleniimt ha that the people should, in the main, hike tho 
piior years with the gowl. In liad years, however, the British 
authorities invariohly shew cousiderutton. not withstanding^ tho 
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Rettleiuentp giving the men time to suspending the dennmd 
till tlie seusons jiujirDve^ imii sometini^ leiuiLting a }K>riioii of 
it fkltogether. These lenient mBasnros are adopted to a huge 
in fdl pji!>viiic^. 

Some autliorities bnve tlionght tliafc in certain placea, or 
under certain drcumsionccSp tlio Government might ndvantnge- 
misij revert to the old Native system of collecting the limJ 
icTCRiie in kind^ ineteail of tJie existing sj'stetn of coUecLing 
it in cash* But the provailing opinion would bo wholly odverM 
to such a measure whieh would be regarded as Tetrograda, Snch 
a mcthoil of colleL-ting is contrary to the genius of British 
rule* It would give rise to the inqnmloiial intefferKncB w'hieli 
British j)olicy has Isson curefiil to avoid, and it would inipuiT 
nr destroy tliat snjnjie of ntsnly indejienilcticc and spirit of solf- 
lielp which the British odiuinistmtiun has striv en to foster in 
the peo|jle. It would resuscitate a host of abuses which tho 
British system lias extlngtiiahed, and it W'ould^ In till prubahdity^ 
prove mipcqiular in praetica. 

The tributes and contributions from Native States Bmount, 
on the average, to nmrly tlirco-qnartara cf a million sterling. 
They tepreseut an item of iucomo which, in times free from 
jKilitioiil diistiirljQiico, may Ijo rfe^gurdc^i as fixed and certaim 

The excise amounts, on the nvonige, to iipwanle of two milliotis 
fuid a half starling; if perfectly well mnciagad throughout die 
empire, it amuunlia Pj tloree millions sterling. It is levied on 
spin Li luEide locally fmm various sontces, the wild fruits of 
trees and the like; and on drugs^ ptepared fmm the ophvm 
[sippy, irom some sorts of henip^ and m om It ia not Liable to 
evasion on any of the items of which it consists^ except opium* 

As n tax uiHin opium grown and consumed in the countiy^ 
it is quite distiuct from tliis ruvenue dorivod from Uie opium 
exjiorted to Cliina^ It is subject to evasion becams 0 J^ in tliu 
province of Behar and in Central India, great quantities oC 
opium are prudoced fur ex|K>rtatioij* But w'hlle the exportable 
opium [mys its full duty witliout aoy unlawful abatement, the 
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persons coBcenjed iu the production of tbo dmg contrive to 
Boetebo a certain proporUuu, small doulitless os compun^ with 
the total quantity produced, but enough for the private con¬ 
sumption of thoioselves or their nBiyliboiiiSi anfficient also 
to aifoct the yield qf the local exciflci In the province of 
Giyemt, in the peninsula of Kathinwar und on the weatem 
conatj ad joining the opium-growing districta of Central India^ 
them ifl a Ini^g conBumptioii locally which for the most part 
evaJca tajcaLion, Some progresa lins, however, been made 
towartls prevention ; and constant attention is directed to the 
anh|eet, 

Tliera have l»cen doubts felt feganling tbo motal elTcct of the 
Bjstem of exebe on spirits. Farming this h ranch of the excise, 
docs indeed prevent evasion, for the farmer and his servants 
IjCcome nx-ofiicio preventive agents with vigdance stiintdnted 
by Hclf-intarest On the other hand it snetdiis a clafla of in- 
tlucntLd pnblicana who Imve eTeiy inceutive to encourage 
drinking among all tliose who am inclined to thia indulgcnca. 
At one time the faimiing system wm found to be coincident 
with aggravation of drunkeiineas among some of the mountninous 
tribes^ and a modification of tliat system was followed by moml 
amulioratioD in thia respect. In several provinces the system 
has been re-armnged ao that it Hhonld be freed from any puKsible 
reproach on tlie acoro of cncouragiag intenipcmnce, TIjcto m 
indeed in the great capital cities, the large contml stationap and 
iiiLkny other frequented places, an excess of diinkmgp which 
might not perhaps excite surprise in northeni dimeSp but 
w'hicfa is more than would bo expected in warmer latitudes* 
The siglit of this may give to some observarg tbo impreselon 
that under British rule drinking provoib more than under 
Xativc^nile. Wider ubservation will^ huwover, provo that the 
Indians, if judged by the standard of advanced nationSp are 
sober and temperate in the main; and that despite any defects 
which may still lurk in the excise Bystenj^ the British taxes 
do fi^pfiiute as some ehuck ujmsu ingobriety. 
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The aaaesaed tOJtes Eit present consist of a liocDee tax oa tnulcs 
iiuposed Hinoo the famine of IflTT^ with a ¥iew of ensuring a 
surpliifi of income over asqiendittoe, ami iso enabling the State to 
Dxocxito works of materiiil nnpravemant for the provemtion of 
famine. It m heU that tlm tnertnotito claaaea are Imt little 
taxed otliOTwiae, and bear less fiseal Ijiirdens tliEiii otlmr classes 
of tho commnnity. This Ueence tax is not osisessm! upon a con- 
siduiutinn of the income of each taxpayer^ like nii incouin tax. 
The taxpoyeiB are gronpodinto according to incomes 

aboTG and below eertiiin aiDcpnnts, and for each dofla one Rite is 
fixctl for all who are placed themim Tlio tax irniy therefore bo 
described oe a rough income tax upon traders, witliimt Uic 
inquiry into tiie afTaiia of indiddnalfi ’which ia apt to l^fl 
tknpopuLif in India. If not bo productiye as an income tax, 
it is considered to be leas objectionable. It cannot be said 
to Iittve escaped nnpopnkrity, but it has lieen colloctEid with¬ 
out difficulty find with as little dmoontent ns could be expected* 
There have been proposals to extend it to profeiaiionSp and 
so to bnng it still uearoT to the principle of an income tax - 
these met widi some rliafnvour at Caloutta hut with some 
favour at Bombay and Madras, tl;cy have nofcp however* been 
carricKl into Lf fLnanchil roquiroments necessitate tho 

impofiitioii of direct taxation, then n licence tax on tradco 
with an approximate and easy usscssment upon graduated 
classes, is much tho besst^ or tho least objoctaonable* funn of tax. 
Such a measure does tend to rametly the acknowlpflgod Haw 
in the fiscal system^ namely the fact tlmt tlie meTcantUo classes 
for tho niofit port escgipe taxation by tho State; they pay 
mnnidpial toxes^ iinloed, but no apprecinlde taxes to tbeGovern- 
inenL In England it wero easy to show lio’w the metidmnt 
contributes to thu public revenues; but it would be tlifTicuIi 
to prove anything of tho sort in India, in the alecnce of any 
assesscfl taxes. If the nica3i.irc, liowtvur, gf.Tea beyond a rtiugh 
licence tax on tradEs, it most gradimlly grow or merge into 
an income tax. 
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There would be grave objoction to the te-imporitioti ’of an 
incotne tax at the prc&ant tinte^ if that cotild, poaaibly be avoidei 
A few years only have elapsed sincrQ the Grovenuneiit nf India, 
after lon^ and carcftil diEcnsaien, decided to abandon this 
tax* There was tpneh to bo ^aid both for and agamat the taXi 
all whicli was urged piibUcly and offidally. The deciaion for 
rolinquiahment^ having been formRUy taken, ought to be 
tcepected and not digtnrbel except Tandor overwholmiug nec^- 
flity* The argnmenta for the tax woro tanch the some aa they 
are in England^ save that in one nsfpect they wet?e atronger, inas¬ 
much aSj La India^ the measure cmhtacffl taxable classes otharwiae 
Tittle included m taxation, while in respect of pToductiveneas, they 
wens weaker. The objectiona aguiust it wero touch the same 
03 in Englauilt aavc that they were stronger in resx^^ 
faeilitiaa for evasion, and much stronger in respect to uoixipu- 
larity. It wa 3 thie comparative unproductivonoss on the one 
hand, and tJie inevitablo diwuntent on tha other hand, that 
weighed so much with the ftovettnnent of IudiPL» when, on 
atrlking tho bjdance between coDfijeting eonaideiations, the 
aluindonment of the moofluie was dotemiLuetL 
The Customs have yielded in recent yams two millions and 
a half, avm two milliops and three-quartora aterling; but are 
yielding less now, and arc likely adU furhhur to be diniinisliad. 
Ono principal hooding in iho miporL tariiT, nainely tlie duty do 
E nglish piece goodn, is sericmsly attacked, and may 1^ aboli3lie4l 
altogether. One large item in tbo export tariff, namely the duty 
on grain, ib held by some to bo not ^onnd in principle, incapabli; 
of standing n^iinst the objeetioiiB which might siriiio from any 
chfljige in the rice morketa of the worH and likely to last only 
so long aa tha Indim rice ranintaina its? present position in tJia 
European trade. Tlia list of dutiable exports has been rendered 
abort: hot the list of dutiable imports, though reduced and 
moditied from time to time with the view of aaviug trouble ui 
the trade and tfi the people, is still long; all itsa itoiiw, however, 
are leviofl williout causiDg iliflicidty or diocanlonL 

The quesstion of alH^lishiug or retain in li the im\tL\rr duties no 
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piece gocNla Ims oxcitwl iwirl Htill mtinli diHCtuudon 

in IndjjL Tlie duLiefi on tbe pfiTticnkr nrtidim in tldB calegoryt 
wb-ic'li were mont imiTLedKLtd.y exposed to cdixl petition from Indloji 
inAnufftctiire£>, hfivo been abolwbed, Tvhilo tLe romniningj. or 
most of Hie duties qtb indicated for alpolitjoa 

soon as tbo fioatioiBl etrcumstaDCOS of tbe country may permit. 
For the abolition it is Do^ed thnt there m a growing ooinpetitioii 
between Fjiylish and IniHm mamifacturtis riispectiag many of 
the artidea which oonstituLo the dothiag of the population of 
IndJjn Thu maigin is becoming more and more narrowed wliidi 
detomiincs wliutber tho Brltiah mauiifactiirnr or the Indinrt 
maniLfnctnrer aliall obtmn the emtom and patronage which such 
a iwipnlation cam bestow. The impoTt duty tnjxy be light, still it 
becomes Important where tho tnuler'i profit is so slender as to 
be npprccuiblo only when tlio trade ia large^ and where so 
slight a difTerence in price may tam the aede for or against the 
circulation of tho English goods in the interior of the cmintry. 
This competition is Intensified by the fact that while the mass of 
iadigonona fiibricd is still nifide by hand without Hie advontogus 
of steam and of machinery^ some of these fabiica are now being 
made on the spot, at Hombay and dsewliere, with nil those very 
advantages and often with English capital and under European 
anpervision. It is DatuTal that tho British manufactuFers should 
look upon the import duties wdth jealone eyes, and should ap¬ 
prehend Hint tli^ ore piotoutive of indigeuiius, to the oxclnsioii 
of English, manufttctmes. The veiy fact that thoao who 
produce manufoctuies on the spot with machinery^ are opposed 
to tho abolitiDii, ehewB tliat they believe tlie duties to have a 
protective tendency^ Tho ciiunmotance that the impirtatiun of 
Hiose piece goods on wlucli the dutica have been remitted, lias 
propfntimmtely mcrcaacd innce the remii^ioiip affariis proof that 
the duties dill opexuto pnotectivelyp 
Tliese and other ainiilar views fiod some echo in Intlla, but 
are there frequently coatroverted. Stress is laid on the Ebical 
Joes which at present the finances cannot projterly beai; while 
Uie hiss caused to the i^^glish producer by the retention of Hie 
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dutiea, fiiiil tlia gniii Ut the Ttidkn eenflumer hy ttieir aboEtion^ are 
Iielil bo thau liaa been often auppoaedp and tooaligbt te l«i 

raLllja|i|jreciaS)I<x The can^e of EngEnh piece gooEk nut loakiDg 
tlieir way into Oie mtetior of the country, is not the exjstonce of 
the dnti«s5, but the fact that they cannut bo laid tlown in Indlii 
m gCMHi m qtuJity for the fiame price as Lhe incEgenona goods. 
The ropote of the EngEah good«^ it k sold, liaa been injured by 
airing oJid father questionable processes. Thu English toanu- 
factarera would do better, it is firgoed, if they attended to main^ 
tnining a good qmdity at a cheap price, rather tlian u* agitation 
ngaineft the duties. Tlie welfara of India is so much bound up 
with the Stttto finance, tliat whatever is hnancially injmiotifl 
operates directly on the condition of the petipla 

The salt tai yields on the average nearly seven millioDJ 
sterling, antJ U one of the few taxes, pcrha|Ks it ie the only tax:, 
aiTeoting all classes. Tljotigh iinpercepEhle to tho npper and 
middle duasea^ it is in some degree felt by the poorest classes^ 
but tlicn it is the only tax tliey pay^ and repiroenta the only 
contribution which they make t^iwards the expenses of the State 
which protects thenL Its incideDoe per head of the popalatioii 
is computed at 7d. per aanum.K It nsed to liO d^ignjited a 
monopoly of the East India Company ^ and the general rule 
still Is that: sidt shall not be manufaetured In IniUa except by 
the agency, or under the anpen.'iEi{ni of, die Government. Hie 
whole seaboard of the empire, mcluduig tlie MalidMir and Com-* 
nrnndel coasts, the deltas of the Ganges and ludns^ the shallow 
aud nearly dried orin of the named tho Ihum of Cach, the 
Salt range of t)ic Fan jab, and die salt takes and aalifemaa 
basins and tracta of Itajpiitana and Central Indio, produce Mlfe 
enough for the vast population of the empire. All these 
trocUi are stiU mndo to yield salt, except the delta of die 
Gang^ and the upper cKiasU of tlia Bay of BengnL In these 
excepted tracta, the nianufactum of sait^ once so extensive, has 
l«en aupprosscNl in order tlmt an imimrt duty might bo levied 
on the salt iToprjrtCfl from Engkntb the expenses of Ijncal 
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maniiractnre be saved ; tbes the ealU of liroltvriRh and Cheater 
alutie are seen in tbo markets of Colmtta and of Bengal. 

The people of Bengal prnper have long botne, ’nithout naur- 
maring, a high rate of salt tax, liigher than thst of any other 
pail of India, nor have any striking fncta been didbed to aliaw 
that tho tax appreciably affecta consumption. At one timo 
the Tates in the Ihfeaidendes of Maclnia ami Eomliiay were mnch 
lower ■ of late they Imvo been raiaed^ though they are still lower 
thaq that of Bengal, which, on tlie other handj, has been sliglitly 
reduced. In tho North-wostem Pruvinces, and elsewhere also, 
there have lieen aignfl indicatlug that the if laised truj high, 
would aBect the consmnption of adt by the people and wcitild 
detor them from giving it in sufficient quantity to their cattle. 

In northern and central India a remaTkaide change of system 
has l^n recently LntrodiicedH Formerly^ the salt, made in the 
jurisdiction of the Native States of liajputana, tiseil to he de- 
Rpatcihcd by a long land tTunsit to the markets of the North- 
westom ProyinoeB and of the Central Proving, and weis taxed 
on crossing the Brildith boiders. For the purpose of this taxing, 
a preventive line, monne^l with Native sentinels at intervnli! all 
the way* under the command of European ofBcbilfl, stretched for 
about two thousand miles, beginning from near the Satlo| in the 
norths and posamg thretigh Central India down to the Gcxlavery 
in the south. Thia line was indeed neces^siuy bo long as no 
other means could tie fonjid of protectiiig the salt revenne. 
Still it repr^aented a was to of power f also itiuovitnbly opemtod 
as a treuble to the people and an iaiiteflimeiit to trade* But, 
with the loyal and praiseworthy co-operetion of the Pajput 
States^ the nmnagemont of the fialt-worka m their juiiadiction 
has been entrusted to BntiBli supendsion, and the railway 
imsses hy the works on its wny to the British territories, so 
conveying the salt to the marta. Thus, the salt fieing coo- 
trulied at the very' source of sxiiiply, tlie prevetitivo line can be 
sfiorod. Ti]e line waa nccoidingly abolishes] at a great saving 
in coat of C!StabIjsIiJ±M!nt and pi the satisfaction of all cuticemed 
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Togothor witii tlie salt tax, duties used to be leviwl on this 
flame preveutiTc Hne, on sugw chiefly indigenonB, and wctq 
linquisliEkl when Oie line abolMieiL 

Tlie Dpiuni lijventEe fluctuales consLilemblj according to tlie 
rruigics of prices in the Chine&o mcwkct^. It yields on tlio 
average iipmmls nf nine tnilHuus sterliiig gross and upwards of 
millions stei-ling net, after defrayal of ail expeosea* It is 
levied in two ways; one, on tho eosteni or Bengal side, bj 
opioiu, mailo in State factories from poppy cultivated nndet 
State fluperviaion, and sold by auction at Cailcutta on the Staba 
account to mercLauts who e 3 q>ort it to Clima; Hie other, on the 
wostem or Bimibay by an export ilnty levied on opium 
mrale by private manufiictiiTe frtim |JOppy grown in ifativo 
SLntcsi. 

Ulijecticm has been raised to the method adopted on the 
Bengal.side, as diractly oonnecting the Cfovomment with Lha 
nsimufacture of a ilrtig wlkich is reganled hy many os 
doluterions. These o|>erations ate, however, undertaken by tho 
Oovoratnent only as a of securing the revenue. It woalil 

he |jLia^hle to subaiitnie for Oiem the ^tem which pravails on 
tlie westijm side, and wlqdi wonld 1>o free frrOT tltm particular 
funn of objection Eut as the Beiigal system has tieen long 
Cfltabliflhed and ia thuroughly underehM^d hy the numerous potsoiifl 
concemod in it, tho authorities hnv^ hesitated to nuiko any 
cljiing^, lest some loss should therohy accrue to the revenue. 
Nor IB the oTj^nieiit really affected hy the fact that the opium 
department makes advancca in cash to die cidiivutara irho raiao 
the poppy, For the cultivation would exist equally whether 
the Govemment aupetv'ised it or not ^ its prohis wonld im¬ 
mediately nttraet the capitalists who almund in that part of tho 
oouTitry, and in the abt^enco of the Govemment umny othera 
would moke the ath'^cea. iSTiichever metliCKl be adopteih the 
easteni or the western* the opium will be exported tn L-kina. 

The real and imijortant aigumetit is that which attaches 
hhuim Ut the Govemmont of Lndk, IjecauE^^ opium is ux^iorLed 
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fMiu Iniliii for consnoiption of ttfl Cliincsc* Kow, in effect 
the CovcrainBiit of India adopts towards opium the eaiuo 
attitinlo which the Govemineiit in England and in other 
countries pTBseirea ton'ards epirita, that is, it taxes tho tog 
heavily If opin™ flourishes in India, wlifin thus weighted, it 
would flourlBh 03 mtieh or mo« if lightened by the relief fh>m 
fiscal burden. There cminot, then, lie any objiMstion to the tn^- 
tion. as it folia upon an article which ia a Imnwy and which, 
if it be useful in extreme tnodemtion, is most delotenonfl if 
used in eseess. To ahimdoti the taxation would be to injure 
the trcaaurv, leaving no chock opn the consumption of 
the drug, but Tother giving some oncouragement thereto, 
mother those, who object to the esiatiug opium system, would 
Eo ao far as to recommend the absolute anppreasion of poppy 
cultivation may be doubted. Inasmuch as tlie culture ia very 
profitable to thousands of cultiTators, and aa tlie oxportotion is 
stid more prefilablfl to tnulms and capitoliats, any attempt on the 
part of' the State at suppression would be fiitae, ond would 
only leail to dangerous abu&pa, Hor do the British territoriaB 
comprise the only area fit for poppy culture, for as already seen 
much of the best soils for the poppy ore in Native States. The 
question, too, is not conflned to the opium esportnbla to China; 
the Indians consume opium to some extent, though much less 
than the Chtueao. At present the drug is taxed for the Tmlifliis 
oa for tdl ©there, a check Ixsing thus imposed on the Iwjal con- 
Bumptiou. In this rt^pect, then, the Government plays, os 
levying a tux, the same part in respect to its own subjocto os 
the Chinese- Tliere teniflins, then, oidy the morel qmatiou 
as affecting the Chinese, wych is very difiBcult of adequate 
^scussion in a work relating to India. lu China there are 
apparently two parties to be cansiilerai} one the people or 
coasunieiB. the other the Sutc, In respect to the iffiople of 
China, tliere are certain brood considerations which must loj on 
applicable to them oa to iiD other nations. They are evidently 
fowl of the Indian opium, ore detonnined to prooure it if they 
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(mrij. and are willing to pay a very high price for it. Nor is their 
deaiFo at all Icsseoed hy the circTUDstaRCe that their own Govern- 
meat La imderafcixpd txs bo oppo^Kxl to the nao of the dnig. They 
grow great quantities of opium at home for their own cousTunp- 
tion, notwitliataiidiag the eHfortfl which their GoYcmmeiiL is 
understood to make occaaioofdly for the suppression of the 
culture. KevertholcM, the Indian opium contiiraua tn lie oua- 
sumed in China m much oa over, because it ia of a quality much 
liked by ooma olassesj is not equalled by the mdigonous drug^ 
and therefore sdU eoTnnmuda a high price. It is not fouitd, then^ 
on examination that the ludimi revenue from opinm docs any 
barm either to the Indians or the Ohiaeae. f^n the contrary; 
tlie levying of thifl revenue must oft'ect aouie g)c>pd indirectly in 
checfciug the consumption of the drug. It seoms, howeverj to be 
held by somo authorities that the Chinese Oovenment, objecting 
cu moral grounds to the cousmaption of opium, desires to prohibit 
the importation of 1 ndian opium into China, hut is prevented 
from so doing by Uie existing commercial treaties and other 
arnmgenitjnts with England. This is a point hardly to bo dis- 
cussed in a work relating to India. It is numifest, howevoTp that 
if the Chinese Government shidl ever attempt to prev^ent the 
importation of an artido of luxury much desired by the people, 
it will be essaying a task which has rarely been undertaken hj 
any OnvsuTimeiit witli success unj-^here^ and which tlie Govom- 
ment in most civLtized onuntries does not attempt. There may 
be other important points reJating to China w hich can be lieat 
cxplnincfl by the authorities who are oognljmnt of its nfiairgi, 
and whose viewa wiR doubtlesa be received witli due deference. 
Tim only object of the foregoing remarks is to explain the 
conduct and the position of the CK>vemmeat in India. 

The stamp revenue now yields three millions sterling, oml its 
growth has for many yearn been steady and satisfactory. It 
is a fifloal heading new to India since the introduction of 
British rule^ and its proBtable ehameter is often a marvel to the 
Natives, who regard it as an instance of Wefitem ingenuity. 
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Although cbjoEtions lUfi Tmeed against sorae parte of it, still on 
tiia vhohi it ia fm from being unpopular. Tlia a™ 

grouped xnidar tvi-o categoiiea, namely thoea ^rhich am levied on 
jradieiol doemnente and thoae on connnoicial doctnnenta. The 
judicial atempa me frea &oin svaaion, and are tealiw^ aaaily. 
They are by some condemned as being taxes on justice *, this 
objection ia not indeed deatitute of weight, though it ia eoimtor- 
balimced hy the fact that litigation flourishes, and that the petty 
clsBaa*( of enita are etiecinlly ntimeroiui with a alight tendency 
to bicreofle. The oommercial stamps me rarely made the 
subjects of complaint; bat they are probably evaded to o great 
extent, notwithstanding all the procautions wliinh the antho- 
ritite cna take; but, pemevoring vigilance wiU gradually prevent 
tbla evasion, with a corresponding advantage to the revunue. 

The Bcvcial hpi »ia of revenue tlius described make up on an 
average a total of 43i niiUicns sterling thus, 
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This total of 434 millions may be regarded as the revenue proper 
of the Government of India, a amn uintb less than the tet^ 
vluch appear rightly in the pniilialied tmeounte on the receipt 
Bide. The total of roceipta stood at 50 luilUona sterling some 
years ago, then it rose to 65, and now stuuda at 65 niimonB. 
Nevoitbeless, the revenue proper is not mote than 434 millions 
really i and by soma antboritica has been teckonwl at even less. 
Tike fact ought indeed to inspira the authorities with a spirit of 
cautioD, ond jirevent them from being led aw'ay by tbe thought 
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that an empire, of whk-h tbe aimnal aeconnta show receipts of 65 
milLtGn^ sterling, nraat be able to afTord a liberal expenditure. 

There ie a difTeretice between receipta and revenue, aa tech- 
nically understootl Wldle the Government possesses a largo 
revenao proper, aa already deacribod, it bna eiIm hu^ re- 
cdphi which must, under a eotuid system of national ffcccormt- 
hcoping^ be etitercd in the same statement siid on the samg 
side with tlie revenues. There would be danger in ha^dng 
two accounts, or in allowing the financed an tb on tics to decide 
on their discretion what items should be includefl or excluded, 
and whether headings of revenue ahould he exhibited gross 
or net. The rule foDowed is this, thitt on the receipt side 
all lk>nft fido receipts fnym whatever Eource shell be fully 
cxlubltcd, also all itonis of revemia giwSp and not net, no 
nhatenicnt being made for expenses; that sdl l»onfi fide 
charges for whatever purpose, whether for defence or aiLlininis- 
tmtion, for conceme managed by the State, or for tho raising 
of the revenne itself, ehonhl be exhihiled on the expcnditniu 
aide. Thus the fact that while the revenue proper stands at 434 
millions only, the revenue and TOceipts amount to 66 uilUjous, 
represents no diHcrcponcy and invalvcs no whatever. 

On the principle above explained, it cornea to pass that the 
land revenue ia shewn groflAj a large exjK-'udituie m indeed 
exhibited agaiiist it, 24 niillioos sterling, naiich of which is 
really devotwl to the aihnimstnitieu of the adairH of thu land. 
The opium revoTiuo is also shewn at 9 midinns gmaa, although in 
the total of 434 given above, it is shown net at only 

64 millions. There are some departmonts instituted for sx>eciai 
ptuposes of adminifltratiem, which yield necaipts indeed, but have 
a Ifti^e expeuditnre i simh as the receipts of the forest department 
which is oetabliflhed for the proservatiou of the forests; of the 
pofft-offico and the dectric telegniph, which are established 
for tbe sake of postal and telegraphic communication. There 
are remvenes in somo of the greatest of the spending dopart- 
ments, as receipts from sole of stores, and various duos, 
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in the departmente of tlie army, the raorme, tho public ■works, 

tbe Stata eilucfttioii. Lastly, tb^ are ]rt^ recdpU from 
TULtional ponceniB, in which the State haf^ incurred a great 
outlajp er for which it lias advftncail conffidorahle simis 
of money, or on account of which it haa heavy liabilities 
to dischoigc. Such rwceipLa are the interest on lonna jmd 
ativancesp the incume from canals, the eamingB from State 
railways^ the net traffic receipts from tho guaranteed railways. 
There are other iteuiB of receipt, which it would be tctlionfl 
to Bpecifyj and which oontribute to awall the grand total 
of reedpta. It is foriher to be noted that while from one 
pened or one decaile to onother, the total of receipt including 
revenue shews a eontinaniia. and considerable augmentation, this 
result is largely due to the growth of the receipts ns dktin- 
guUhed from tho re venue proper. There has been angnientation 
alflo of the revenue, but that is partly due to tlio increase of 
taxation, 

Tliere have been a natural growth and a apontuneeus expan¬ 
sion of tJie TevEnne itself alsO| all the branche^s of revonne may 
BO far be duscuibed oa prospering. Still there iSp at the best, 
hut too much ground for the apprehension, so oft^u expresacd 
by Home autlioritieg, that the re^rioe is not elastic in the 
English sense of the term, for it seldom grows with any rapidity 
and it never springs foiwari 

It is to he remotnhered that besides the taxation fur the 
purpoBCH of the States there are mios levied on the land for 
local purposes, amoiuiting to 2^ millions Aterling annually* 

Otitroi or town duties are also levied ia most of the niunici- 
paliticd throughout the county* Ta many pluctsfl tlie^e duties 
were fuund to operate as transit dues to the injury of trade, 
and the rei|iiisite remody bos been nppliciL 

Of tho total of the revenuo proper as above sliewnp 
miirtona> only miUJons are imlly paid by the people of 
British India j nf the remainder, millions ore paid by the 
Chin^ and f million by the Native States, The sum of 
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3CJ miUkmfl afcei-ling dijtribqtod over the 190 [niUionB in 
Britiflli India would give an average of Ss* 9d, per head per 
aniLiim, which will donbtleas appear veiy gmalL The average 
ifl, however, too gonciul to be very ffuggeative- The red 
ineidoEce of tAxati{>D on the aevenil cloasea of BiitJah ^nhjeots 
haa been well described thna by n rocent writer, Mr. H. S. 
Cmniingliam r 

" Thfi tocidLiwiicr pays fw Luid oa juiicmnt nagin^ fwm 3 to 7 per 

(wot. cn Ihe gncHa protluctji of hla \Am\t, ami n furtiipr fpmrtkjii by way of 
provincbiL If to Uir mny wiittibiib) to stBinpa; 

if he {brinks, tu ; md if bji prvftfrA EDj;1iib to native elod],H tn cualoDm; 
Eul whtm he biA piJii hu land rcTcnuc, hie only imiwiativu tuc ta Id, (per 
aiknuiEi) for esilt^ . , ^ Tha owner of pcnotml pmpeny, thonjd^ a imlllijti- 
Birc^ tnny utukf like coiidillutii ef iitjBtiniiaee tmm the liiicinlea of drinb^ 
lltjfflitioti nml English olc^th^ conErihnte nolhliig hut tbs for flait, te the 
ojLpenEes of ihe Static. . • * The nrtiBAn^B po#iLiou h the hdqo. The tmder 
when ba bofi pud his 7d. on jmJt ami, i£ bia gbim lira over £5D pnnum^ 
hlA Ikvnce tax, tmiy go free ut farther taxation. The only inijM^tlve tax on 
the AgrieoltuTu! labourer if the anuTiftl 7d- for nolt^" 

It would Ijo difficult to shew bow the people of British India 
ore to be taxed at rates mens moderate and tight than tlio$e, if 
they are to bo taxeil at all. 

Tliero have been uDhemoB devif^d at various timea for roiaing 
additional iteiuB of revenue, such as thofie Tolating to a tax on 
tobacco^ to fcoo ua the soletimlxaiioii of imuriiigea, to a rata 
on bouBos. But the pravniUiig opiTiion Ims LK 2 on,aiii.l is, atlverio 
to fresh taxation, if it con possibly be avoided. The popular 
ooutentnicnt, resulting from lightness of taxation and ease in 
the coUeclion of the ruvenue, lijia long been regarded as one 
uf the many pillains siip]Hitting Ihe fabric of Eri tiah rule. The 
Govemment in its laipacity of paramount power has induced 
the Native Statea to forego vexatious impoete, and transit 
duties hampering commerce j having itadf tirat sot a good 
example In this respect. The grace of this policy would lie 
marred^ if the Gevernmfinfe were to strike out a fresh Utie of 
fiscal development, in the very direction which it had pro- 
vinqsly deprecate^!. 
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CKATTEK XIV. 

CANALa JL^ TUSTOATION. 

CVuuil« fcif navigation and for irngntlon—Ganalt in Aainttc cotnitrlea adjaecnt 
to InJift—Irrigated and MLinigatotl tnuH^ Ln Indta—Trrigalinn fncHB welie 

_.Native wotka nf MgalLm—-Britiili lyift-Bm of carmb—^In 

the FttTijali—In Bekar—^In Orissa—In the doltaa of iht Oodnvory and tin 

_In Tanjiire—Froiii the ToMbadra river—From ths lodos in Sind 

^Lakoi (or irrigation in tba Mikdrae Preadeney—In the BoocLlikj TWidenrcy 

_Principal rivTsm from whiah csJinln havp Wn drawn—lUvere from 

which cnnala nfmais to h& taken—BMl-rent plans of coostmcEmg awalj—* 
PfDliortKm of irrigated Or protected landH to the whoie nnltrnitod mrea^ 
Diual wtttcr-Tvnl —Financial n-tiirai frotn tlio canals—Inditcal benefits— 
Navlj^tionof the nansls—Iminense ysIds of canal iTrigaiion tothe ccjtialjy. 

TtlE t^rtn cnnal to the eai of an Enj^riishuinn ft mesma of 

nftvigabk comintmication and to the ^ of an Indian a un^ioft 
of irri^jation- In tlio tlioughts of indimu and Anglo-Indiiina 
canals are asaocinted partly with imvigntion, but fniuuly mtli 
irrigatiem. Stiiue authoritita have indeed recomioended Ltuat^ even 
for commnuictEtioD, reliiuica alionld be placed mninly on canfila 
to the aupercesaion of mil ways* but such viowi, however, have 
not provailod nor axe likely to prevoiL Still, in India, fllthcrtigh 
irrigation is regarded os the primitry work of a catnd BjwtejiD, 
it is feeogniBed that a good canal otight not only to supply 
the fertilizing deiuimt for prodnetiou but also to liear on ita 
k^ftom the freights of pnotluec for distant nmrketi. Many of the 
largest iTrigatiJig canals nm designedly adapted for navigatioti; 
and in some of the liest irrigated districts they render service to 
c<3iiiuimiication as well as to production. 

Some Asiatic cotmtries adjacent to India* eticli as Persiftt 
have from time immemorial depended on icrigation conducted 
ffoin spring?! by iDgeniou^ cautriviuicea (called karizes). The 
ancient, canal systeoi of the Tigris and Euphrates has shniiik tiJ 
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a flcarcely recognlmble likeness of its caigiml sel£ The irriga- 
tron in Cantral Asia sOTviTes^ iinpaii'ed^ indeed^ hut stiH efTfetitiTej 
after so manj political rovolntiona. Some of the tenitoTies to 
which tlie eyes of atatoamea turn, aucli aa Bukhara, or Khiva, 
are really ooaea of canal irrigation in the heart- of df^atirt steppeSj 
like jewelfl set in the midst of sand. There the Geroa and mdo 
moos have Jio miris in * -dna season whereon to depend i their 
inigation is etafl'of life, withotit which they c^mld iiDt hold 
their Dati%^e coimtiy for a single twelvemonth ^ if an enemy 
obtained poescasion of the canal sourcas and heada^ the 
iiihLilritants must stdrender at discretion. 

In India, however,, irrigation, though very important, doe« not 
pewsoss such overwhelming inipottoncft, Whole regions^ such as 
the Gangetic delta, the littond region of the western coast or 
the inland valley of the Nerhadda, have an ahnudont average 
mioffill on which mninly their agricnlbiire dopenda. Tlie in¬ 
habitants of the fluvial dietricts of Bengal, like the people in 
England, aometinies dreiul immoderate rain rather than droughty 
and their anxiety is not so much for irrigation as fur dramage. 
Tlie great rice harvest, the jnte fibre and tha sofflowar of 
Bengal, most of the cotton and millets of HmdoaLan, are 
produced without artificial irrigation. In most parts of the 
country, toQj ‘tthcro irrigntioo more or Icsa prevaOa, there ana 
extensive crops, ruisfjd from tbo rumTiill alone, and colled tlie 
*^dry'" crops, in contmdiHtiiiction bo the "wet'^ crops rmswl 
Eroin iirigatjqn. In the offc-rfjcurring timea of drt^uglit, tho^o 
**dTy^ croi*B are the firat to wither^ still, they seldom Ihil, tove 
in estmordmary eensouB^ And in every cycle of years thera 
ore oopiouB and Rrcan^oanblB Bhow'ers which Tender tiie ** dry- 
crop'* londB excoaaively prrulnctive, bringing the cheaply 
cullrinbetl aoilfl into tempiirury competition with stiib cnltivotetl 
at considerable espsiso, and sometimes even causing Uie markets 
to Ite glutted with grainu 

In onliuary language, tbo term irrigation is probably can- 
nccted with canals and ivatercourecs only. In Europe a well la 
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mentioned only in reference to purpoees of {Irinkin^. But in 
IndiEip irrigntion is conducted Jjom weHa as well aa from KLnids, 
In the vfllngea theio are some wells for drinldiig oaly^ but 
the vaat majority of tlie tens of lliati^cmda of wolla in lTidia» 
though they aen'e for dmikiiig, aae sunk mainly for tlie pnrpoao 
of imgtttiiig. It is to this welhsinking that the peasants in 
moat parta of India devote some of their little capital, not caring 
genenilly to Beck tiasia^nce from the State in thb respect, save 
in times of famine. Tho well-irrigation is eonaMerad to be 
supplomeiitoiy to the rainfall and fr needed, in tbe ease of 
many prodnets, to render the yield abundant and profitable^ 
For iinatance, the wheat of Korthem India, the poppy of Behar, 
tlie sugarcane and the vegetables in mo«t parts of India, are 
grown with tho essentiml aid of irrigation froui wells. Some of 
tho very best, though the most cxp^allsiYe, cultuTation in India, 
such as in several of the northiem di^tdote of the Fanjab, ia 
from wells. 

The works of irrigation repmseot eo ancient an institution in 
Indiii, Odd the Natives have ofton sheivn ao much clovornesa in 
comitmcting such works, that a reproach hia soTnethnes l>een 
unjustly cast fLgainst the British Governmont as iNcing inferior 
to its Native predeceasois in this matter. In truth, however, 
the English liave entered, and are entering, tho lists in this 
noble contest, renovating or enlarging the beat of Uia old 
works, compaashig new works, and overcomiug difficultiea 
■which no piccedLng Government could have attempted to 
enconnter. 

The Muhanunjulnns oonstmeteii many water-works of beauty 
and celebrity^ bnfc these ware undertaken for cirndnctiiig the 
water to parka, pleasure grounds and ptdEices* They did not 
usuidly in Imlia l> 07 id tlieir constructive genius tovrards agri¬ 
cultural irrigiitiou, oa they $0 oftnu did in other lands Vidth such 
masterly effoch 

The Hindus have fairly established a dailn t« totoric fame 
by reason of thtiroxertieus in this beneliconli bne. Commencing 
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in tbfe Hijiidjiyiis, tlie eadiiaafc Inilkn domicile of thuir 

Tmtioiij they stemmed and deflected the mouxitam atreamleia and 
babhling brooks* so os to lay them all under contrihndon for 
tlie wealth in water. As they spread Boutbwaid^ into the mid- 
contineiit of Control India^ where loouiitiiiiicnis ranges ramify in 
all directionB* they searched out the ’^Tilleys embosomed in the 
hills* where the minfiill of the wet season can be gathered 
together by closing up the natuml outlets of the draliiHge* and 
BO stored in Tisaervoira., wMch* though partly natural* ^re mainly 
artificiaL Thoa, by erecting dsinifl of nvasaive masonry* fimdy 
welded together with structural skilb they formed rcservoirSj 
which* though bearing the modeat name of tanks^ are really lake^* 
and which by their pictuiesg^uo liaaiity* their historic interest, 
and their oeoaomic value* Iiftve cliallcnged the ai ltnira rion 
of many geiiEniitions. Each of tbese works gives lifts and 
wealth to many lownaMpa* somctinies to scores of vUlagea. 
Such favourable sites, arising from extensive geological forma¬ 
tions, aru dbeovered not singly but in groiipa and series* Con^ 
eequently* LT one lake is suocctisfully onmpleted, others will he 
constructed in the neighbonrhoods and thns the district or 
province* w'luch has been adorned by these works^ is corrwtly 
called a lake region. 

Migrating further southwards to the Boutbem lieninsula, they 
still constructed laki^ and tanks in the same fashion. They 
also tsaayeiil bolder offorta in construction^ and grappled with 
some of the laige rivers which* rising in the Western Glint 
TtLtigefl* run due cnatwanls to the Eny of Bengal. These rivers 
they stemmed at |)omts whetie the waters first begin to divide 
themselves into deltaic raniifieationa. The dams thns hnilt 
wore named "anicats"; and the name ‘*anicat^* has become 
classic with British ongincors- Above the nnicat" the river 
wntem are stopped so that imnalH may be taken therefrom, 
and condneied over the surface of the (xmntry like veins and 
arteries diargcd with the very lifc>hlcM>d of proepcHiy to whole 
districts. 
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At first the British Oavommant was too mnch hiisis<l in the 
cim&olidation of ita conqueata to take np eo difficult a mattoT 
as tkfi oiigiiiatioii of a canal svatem. But for many yoEirs beforo 
its abolition, the East India Coiripany gave ita best atbenitou to 
works of imgation on a great scalo^ and with some aiicceBS. 
Since that timo^ that is for nearly gno generetioUp these l/one- 
ficent opeiiitions have been pToseantedp and the result h that 
the cansla of India are now amongst her moat remarkable 
cbaracteiistioB. 

The canal system which tlia British Govemment in some 
degree adopted frntn its ptcdeceesors^ but in the main originated 
and worked out for itself, may be duscribad in this wise. 

In northern India^ one great camd is drawn from the Ganges 
at Harclwiir^ the pKimt where the river debouches from the 
HinialayaSp and another from the same river lower down, ita 
cemrse. Thereby a part of the avEiilabla w'atgt fmpply of 
thia great river will be Curried off for irrigation during the 
suiojuGr and autunuij and ucjirly the whole supply dniing 
tlic winter when the crops greatly need water. From the 
river Jauma the old canal conslrncted by the Mulianimndana 
on the right bank for tlm sake of tbo imperial demesne 
at Delhi, Leis been improved and ei^Iargud for the sake of 
irrigation; and another runal has been drawn from the 
river on its leR: bank. From below Dcllii, a new canal l5x?m 
the same river Jios bean eonfftmetedj mnidng towarda Agm, 
By these lueunSf. the available supply of the Jpunna water, 
in the cultivating scwison, will be diverted fur irrigation* 
Tima the middlo of Kindostan, the very heart of India^ 
over regarded as the empress provincaj is now an extensively 
irrigatcil tract. 

In RohUkhond some lessor cunala have hesen projectctl or 
construe ted, fi-om the rivere which isana from tho Himalayas 
to join the Gauges. 

In the Sirhind district of tho Fanjab^ from the point where 
the river Sutlej debonelicft from the HmiolaynSj n groat canal 
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ifl taketij dmwiDg off netulv all the winter eopply of wnt^ from 
that river for irrigntion. Frt^m the river Eavi north of LahorOt 
lUiPthor great canal has been taken, utilizing the winter 
supply of the water, for irrigatiDH in the country Afonnd 
Amritsar^ the homo of the Sikh natiou. Further $outh^ in 
the territoiy between the Satlej and th& Itavi, nmny lossef 
enruds are drawnj watering cotnljamtively ramless trnot^ down 
to the virinity of Mnltan ; also in the noTaJat territoryj trans- 
Indus. Tlie^e are calletl locally “ inuDdatiou ” canslS] Ijecamse 
they receive their supply of water when tho rivers rise during 
the summer and the rainy eeafion. 

In the province of Behar, a great canal la taken frotn the 
Sone liver, for irrigation in the territory near Patna, In tho 
district of Midnapur south of Culeutta, a lessor canal has been 
coiLstnicted which, though drawn from a amall river with a 
CQBipfimtively scanty supply, is yet very useful. 

In Orissa, the river Malianadi, after leaving the Kastem Ghat 
uionntains, is danunod up nt n suitable point near the city of 
Cattak^ wdience tho straiijn is diverted, supplying eonsideiabla 
canals on botli biinks of the river. Kear hete, the Muhonadi 
hiis branches forming its delta; other rivers flow parnllel with 
it froixi tho Eastern Ghat mountains to the sea: from which 
canals may be taken in n series connecting Orissa with the 
districts around Calcutta, 

Southwards on the east coast, at a point whera the river 
ficitlEivery debouches froni the Easttim Ghat mountains, the 
river is diimmed by a mighty dyke or **aaidjat,” whence is 
drawn a series of covering with a network of irrigation 

tho rich ddtoie district to the seashore. Further soutli, the 
river KistJia or Ktiflhna issuing from the same nmgep is 
stemmed m a similar manner, whence a like system of rjtiudft 
is derived, for irrigating tho delta of MosnUpatam. 

Below Madras, in the southerti peninsula there ore drawn 
from tho rivers Cavery and Colerun near Trichi nopoly, large 
canals w'hich, running eastwards, have many brunches near 
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Tanjore^ and mtersecfc tliat district witfi nntneroua ckanucla^ 
caufiing it to bp regarded aa ike moat richly wtemd legiou 
in the empire. 

From the Tunga-hodra^ or Tumbadm^ river which divides 
the Nizamis domiolpDa from the Madma Presidency, a Lugo 
canal haa been commenced and conducted for some distance 
but not completed. 

The province of Sind, with a papulation of two millinnB of 
eotde, depende, for its cultivation, upon the Indus, m Egypt 
depends upon the Nile. The irrigation is drawn from nu¬ 
merous canals, wbiob wero oDDstmeted by the Muluunmadaii 
mlcra* but have been improved and enlatgad by the British 
Govornmont. 

In the Madras Pnisidoncy, many large artificial lakes for 
irrigation have been constructed by the Urilisli Government, of 
which the enumeration would be todious. 

Several Himilar lakes have been constructed in the Deccan 
districts of the Bomlfiiy Presidency^ from which much iTrigation 
is lierived. The masonry dam of Late Fife, ntsar Poonu. h one 
of the finest in the world. Some minor canals have bean 
constructed^ in the Deccan also, from the npijer coursea of the 
rivers Tapti and Kistna or KrishnUj and a canal ie i^oing 
constructod from the river Nira, 

Canals have been proposed or projected in general terms or 
dffiigned more or less in detail, but not yet undertaken, to be 
derived from the following rivm, 
the Chenah in the Panjah, 
the Sards in Oudh, 
the Gandak in BehoTj 

the lower part of the Pennaron the Hist coast nortlL of Madras, 
the Periar stream which issues freni the TmvanoDre monn- 
tams near Madura in the southern peninsula^ 
the lower part of the Tapti, on tho west coast north of 
Bombay, 

the lower part of the Nurbadda in the same quarter, 
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tlio Wnrdhflj ttie WyngaDgn luitl lesaer atfeama in the 
pronnce of IfftgruT, 

the upper coum of the MflTianadi in the eastern eTctreiiuty 
of the Central Provincea, 
the Chiunbal in OeutraL Indite 
the Betwn and the Kene in Bundelkhand, and 
the Jamnn to cany a If Burplua water of the miny season 
towards the arid trocts tsast of the Satlcj. 

Artificial lakes and several canals, greater or smaller, have been 
projected in the Docoan diatricts of tlio Bombay Presidency^ 
w'hieh works bave^ howeverj not yet been undertaken* There 
are probably other projocts or proposals in differeot parts of 
India, for thoughtful officers are constantly busying themselves 
with plans, whereby the drougltt so much dreaded in moat 
parts of the empire may be averted. 

Prom this review it will be apparent that tho follomng great 
rivers have by the British Goveminent been placed under 
contribution more or less, for the fortiliasation of provinces or 
diatTicta in India, 
tbo Ganges^ 
the Jamna, 
the &me in Beliur, 
the Sutlej, 

the Ruvi in the Panjal^ 
the Indus^ 

the lower part of the Muhunadi and some tesser aireams in 
Oriaaa, 

the lower port of the Godavery on the eoat coasts 
the lower part of the Kiatna or Krishna, 
the Cftvery and Colerun in tho southoni penLnsula, 
the Tungu-bfldru or Tmnbndra in the Deccan, 
the upper courses of the Kisbia and tho Tapti^ 

and many other leaser rivers and BtreamSj for tho formation of 
ortificia] lakes, which it wonld be tedious to ennmomte. 
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The following rivera are kiiDvm t* b« capable of aEF^Tding water 
for irrigntiaa, but remain jet to be dealt with for this purpose, 

the Gandak m Behi\r, 

tlifi Sarda in Oudh, 

tbe CLenab in Uie Pan jab, 

the lesser rivera in Orbaa, 

the lower port of tbo Pennar near Afocinyi, 

the Pamr river near Miiiiliir;i^ 

the lower part of the Tapti on the weat ooaiit noar Bombay, 

tbe lower part of tbe Nerbadda on tJie same eoa^t^ 

tlie gev'eral livers in the Xagpnr provinfle^ 

the Chambal in Central India, 

tho Botwo ond the Kene in PnndeDchaniL 

There ShTe lesser rivers and str&ains &om wluch reservoirs may 
be formed for irrigating the Ifeccan districts of the Bombay 
Presidency. The only renminixig riTers of note are the Jlielnm 
in the Panjab* fnm which a canal might perhaps Imj taken [ 
Bome omalleT riv^ which flow through Nadva Etutm nnd 
of which the capabilities not known; the xiTers iq the 
hmnid regions of lower Bengal where it Is drainage that is 
Vf'anted ratter than irrigatioii; and the Bnibrnapuirn river and 
its affluents, the Megna and others, which are not likely ever 
to supply canals for irrigation. 

In the constniction of those works two main principles ore 
adopted, which differ from each other according to the variety 
of physical circumstance, and which have at times been 
subjected to much professional controverey. 

In the north, the rivers are fed from sources arLfdng in the 
l^erpetuol snows of the lIimalQyaa, and have in the winter 
season, generally called the cold weather, a volume of water 
which, Lheugh much shmnken in comparison with the sumiDcr 
supply swollen with the rains and the melted snow, b yet 
considerablo. It is this volume of water which the engineere 
desire to cany oflf slmpst in its entirety for fertilization, using 
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only ft portion of th® snmmeT supply according to conTcnienco. 
At tho points wbete the rivor issues fimt the mountains and 
enters upon the plniuiif the ground is undulating, or eTcn 
somewhat hiDy and often has a mpid slopo. Unfortunately 
for tliG engineorsj tlie Himalayoa Lave not grtait lakes at their 
Ihiso, like the AIp^ on thyir Italian side, which san'e as natural 
reservoiiu of water whencse camJe he drawn. Therafore the 
engineers excavate the channel in the steep bonks jind sides of 
the riveui, canying it across the rugged bwls of tributary tomanta, 
Tlieae ojneration.? relate to what iino called " the h&vd'Works/* The 
river is thus led into its new channel, wliieli, paaaiEig tliruugh 
the rough ground for some miles, enters at lost the more level 
porticTiB of the plaini^. Then hroneh chnnnela hegin to be 
eoEstnioted in order to distribute the water for irrigation As 
may ha inuigined^ Oioee head-works present very striking 
featuroB. Tlic channel ia conducted by tnnnds and by viudneta^ 
sometimes above, somotimes below, the torrent Vieils, sometimes 
piercing, aotnetbu^ rounding, the spurs of the hflla. 

All tliia occurs in localitieB where the surrounding scenery 
adds the beauties of nature to the wonders of science. Tlio 
” headG ” of the Ganges canal at Haniwarj of the ^Satlej canal 
at Kiipar, of tlie Kavi^ or Bari Lkiab, canal at MadhupuT, ore 
almost ns intcTesting to the artist and the tourist as tliay are to 
the engineer. In the foregrouiid are the massive stona worka, 
the noble arohes and piem, and the cauaJ Ifnwiug clear ns 
cryata], in the middle distance are the lower hills looking puiple 
in the eastern atmosphere wliite the horizon k liounded by 
the everlasting snow. For the firat few mites of ita cour^ the 
Gangea canal cemaLstoa of a series of works wldch ore trimiiplu& 
of skill anti seienco. There arc few localities in the whole 
empire whence more pleasure ami instruction iian bo derived 
than frem the course of the Ganges canal, lictween Haniwar, 
the eelebratccJ place of pilgrimagep and Eurki^ wJiera the 
GDginearing college and workshops are estabHshed 

Experience ahewiod, however^ that the Ganges canal had licen 
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oOMtmoKd at too atecp aa licliao ill iho lo'™t P 
coiitoe ami «™ beginning to tear np ila bed and ban ta^ ^ 
detect baa been ren^died, toongh at coat 

.aamp. woto fennml ftom the 

.leainaan by the canal moike, and the public healB. naa 

oonaeanently aiSietod in enyoeal placeo; emlcaTOiim are 

3e to t«W -i* enbtoilr.tcotoh.n. i_am 

the eeniee of the high-level eanale, eaneea a 

i„ MO plia»a, nhieh is detohnenlal to onUtvation, for tbia, 

tjvi Kunedinl . , 

in the ftouthe afld with all the riTcia except the Hmalayan. 

the wntei? are net snow-fed, bat ftio Buetainefl by the moistTire 

of the rainy oyarwhelimiig ^ 

Lr in the enrumer, bnt in the winter 

t rtiTfiT hroEid ' eitpsnseB of ilebnfl. 

^tTbiriocaUty i 3 chosen at the head of the delta, often n^r 
Lhe base of a moimtainoini nmge, where, by the oonstmction 
of damfl or dykes, of great dimenfiionB, tbe wotere of th 
rive™ can be stopped, and diverted ao on to supply 1 ^ 
canflla on both eidcs, with subsidiary cbumela lauiif} ng 
Zr the ddtai. region, much like tire branches of the nvera 

^ also the practice already mentioned, whereby the 
o" ..-me b .lammed up and collected dunng tlm 
season of fieodi, so as to form artificial lakes to be use 

rT^oim whence canals can be drawn. That which uatnm baa 

done for the Italian engineers by tbe lokea at the sou^em 
base of the Alps, science effects for the ^ 

Indi. Every Englishman who ^ 

nbust be strock as he beholds the lakes near Poona, nc 
Arcot. and at many other places, filled to to b^m mth eu^jer 
floods, where engineering aoienee has follow^ 
model Nor is the visitor astonishod by oidy a few art^.^ 
Uk^ of nnrLvallod proportioiu.; for almost the whole of the 
Matlrflii Pnwidency w studilcd and dotted over witli ^ es 
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and Email, attestio^ tbo ability and nrsimrcea which the Mndrryi 
Govammeut liavo applied to this Rahjecti so vitally impoTtaiifc 
to the people. 

With tho Dortlioro pmetiiio the name of Sir Pmby Cantley 
Trill be handefl down to the gratefnl remetnbrauce of posterity, 
and with the Bonthern practice, that of Sir Arthur Cottoan Of 
the many Ix/Uefactois of India in recent tiTnc^, tJiete are few 
wlit> have done tnore material good than Sir jlrtlinr Cotton, 
during tbia generation. Both be and Sir Ihwby Cantley iiave 
raJfitKl, or contributed to miae^ a echtml of hydnmlie engineers^ 
whose deenla luive shed luaLra on the public service in tho 
Presidcnciea of Bengal and of Madras* Also the name of bifts 
13 similarly assneiateil with the irrigation work.^ of tho Bfjtnliay 
Preaidonry. 

NotTrithfttanding the magnitude of this flystem of irrigation 
from canals, tho giriiaE^t of its kind in the world, tho proportion 
of the whole cultivated area in the country* LhuB pTotected from 
the eflecta of drotiglit, la m considerable aa might be at first 
sight expectetL Some deltaic diatricts such ae those of Tanjore, 
Kiatna and Godavery, are for the mont part well [itoLected even 
in Season e of droiight, some outlying tracts only roniFiiiiiing 
imptotecU'^l. In must of tho diatricta in the Madras F'resiJeueyt 
too, a considerable port of the cultivates I area ifl irrigntwl in 
ordinary sensonH^ But in saasona of great drought the lesBer 
bikea, and even some of the largiit lakei^p foil altogether^ or Jose 
a part of their supply- Tlui^* while tlie tnwt of the irrigntinji 
works ctvn lio depended upon in time of faminOr many of tlie 
HaconJ-mtO works cannfd. though they render nssiBLonce more or 
less ; and at tlie soniE time many of the Icssser works must bo 
expected to fail partially at least. In the Bi>mbay I^idency 
the urea thua pratccleil ia relatively verj' flmaU, and the works 
are subject to the eamo condirioiw m those of Miulraa. An 
exception is formed by the prorince of Sind,, which la almost 
entirely irrigate«h whcie tlie anxictiea arise not from dranght 
but from fltxnla. In the north, the great canals can lie (ktpeiided 

fl 
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upon in time of fiimme i but the tmcta ptotacted ^>y them fonn 
only e Biniill perccntaijje of the total cultivated meiL Still Uiis 
percentage compriflea the vctt cream, bo to epcoh, of the 
territory, and those landa wliich tire the most productive, 
yielding much more tlmu any other land* Consequently where 
ten per cent, or even five per cent., of the land, can be thus 
protected, that protection ia n very much lai^r factor in the 
national wulfiuo than would appear from a mere qoiiflidenitioa 
of the poTcentage^ 

Tlie State, having conetrocted the canals, receives watoi^ 
rent from thoaa wlio benefit by the irrigation. The mode of 
ftfffeaaing the waterfront varies in djOferent proii-incea, but is 
eveiywliere rogulatcd with scropiiluufl legsid for tho eon- 
venieuce of tlio people, bo that they may have every facility for 
aBcertoining wbat will be due from them. Sometimea the 
nnmunt is fixwl for long periods, tegether witli the Bettlemcnt 
of the huid revenue. Where one person is the owner, and 
another person tliC cultivator, the water-rent is Imded, partly 
from the ow-ner by what is termed tho owner’s rate, and partly 
frum the cultivator, by what is termed the cultivator's rate. 
Where the attme jeraon is both owner and cnltivater, be pays a 
ooml lined, or consolidated, rate. 

It may seem sttonge that in Bomo ports of tho country tiia 
people should ot the outBet heaitate to mote use of the water 
from the canals for irrigation. In the south, where irrigation has 
bean practised for centuries, and where the Britiflh Byetom is 
an expansion or development of pre-existing Native syatams, 
the people moke full use of tiie water, being willinif to pay for 
it, and anxious te obtiun it at tlie price fixed. But in tho 
north, tlie husbandmen previously unaccustomol to canals, 
ultea regard tho canal water only as a last resource in time of 
drought to Save the crops,, and not ss a permanent means of 
preserving ond also of improving the cultivatiun in onlinaiy 
year*. When drought throatetiB, they will defer iucurring the 
CifSE of taking tiie nuter, in the bo-pe that, nfl^ir oil, tho rein w'ill 
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descend in time tn save tlie liarveat* and snch piMtpoiieineiit 
h often BO protracted that the opportnoity is lost After 
lieaitating for weeks, they are Bomctiraes sebcd with panic and 
preaa in mnltittidea at the ^tea of the canalsp like terror- 
stricken creditors making a mn upon the banks. In Orissa, 
where the rainfall happened to bo imnsmilly oopions and 
seu^onablo for sCTend yeaia after the opening of the eiumlp this 
unwillingness has been eapedaUy manifest^ but will graduoUj 
be overconiei It has appeared also in aortliem India and. in 
tlio Bombay Presidency. Whenever drought oociusp there ia a 
smlden ej^pansion of canal incigation which sbritiks again when 
the danger is overpust, bnt of which a part remains and fonns a 
permanent angmentaLion of the irrigated area. Tliese circnni- 
Btanc-es tend to jnove that there was nnnecessmy dilatomn^ 
cm the port of the people in availing themselves of the water. 
Thus it cxi^mea to pass that their lives ancl property are pro¬ 
tected against destructive drought, by mams of worka ctra- 
stmeted by tlie State, at a coet which fulls not upon those who 
ore specially protected but upon the whole cominiiuity* In 
other words, these people ore fnmished with an unportant and 
costly insurance at the expense, not of thomselvea, but of their 
fellowr-aubjccts. It may be argued that if canals are vitally 
importantj if the State cannot ofToni to construct them unless 
it recovers from the people enough recaipte to do&ay the 
interest ehargos on the ontky, and if the finance of the canal 
system is td be placeti on a s^vimd bosis^ then thotse people, who 
might take the water and yet foil to do so from their own 
dnfatilt, ought nevcrthelssa to pay some spRcinl mta or coas 
to defray the cost of the insurance by which they bcuefiL 
Those conaideTationa have induced the legislature in India 
more tlmn once to enact that such a rate or cess shnll be 
impueed on those lands which are proved to be w^ell within 
reach of the canals. Bnt such messures have olw'ayu been 
oppoaed, os coiwtitutiug a ilangerous precwlent. £?ome ollieml 
authorities notw'ithsUiidiug the cogent orguiDents in its favour. 
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feel tapngnanee to u compulsory mte upon people for CJiutiil 
irrlRatiott of whicli they Imve not seen fit to avail tliem- 
Belv^. Tine NatuTsa especinlly object to smy plan of thifl 
(leacriptioo, allegins enoonragiHi tbfi Govern meat to 

einbaik on comparatively imremnnemtive projects, in tlie 
offinratice that in out event there will be nsoeiptw from the 
special rate or cesa. In the end, tlie opposition luia prevnileil 
and tlio legMlation has bean disiiUowisl by Gie controlling 
puvrer in Engbmil. 

ThHie hna been unavoidably some room for diffareuco of 
opinion EW to wbat ora, or are not. the lioiia fide rwceipta of tlia 
State from the cAnal irrigation, urespcctivo of the Lind revenue. 
The difficulty of diacriniinating between the water-rent and 
the land revenue bas been ontuuioBd by tlio arrangemeutfl, luaite 
to save tbe people from incouv'eiileuce, whereby tlio pnymeuta 
on both accotmla have been settled t^jgether, or else virtually 
consotidnted. In some provincea the barest tetiira of water^ 
rent baa been taken, without allowance for the improveineiit in 
the land revenne by reason of the irrigation, and the finoucial 
return from the outlay on canals seems uiididy low. lii otlior 
provinces, besides the wntfir-rent, tbo graiter part of the land 
revenue hns Ijeen taken into account, and the return seems 
{jerlia]»a excmively high, AAer making nil due abatetuunts 
for tbeso sovetal considemtiona, it may proliably Iw fluid tliat 
in tbo sooth the eanak yield a large return for tlie outlay 
ineuiTOil on thom, exceeding the interest chnigeahle on their 
capital, and that they will nltiimitcly pay oil the capital itsidf. 
In the niwtb, they are slowly and gnulmilly licgiuning to yield 
returuB equal to the current interest on tlioir capital accoont, 
w'itilo they have much relroajicctivB interest to defmy on 
account of the years when tliey yielded but little. In some 
places, os Orissa, in tlm f^DC valley, and |iaita of the Deccan, 
they have hjmlly liegiin to deTmy even the GUirent iutorest, 
though they do yieltl soraetliing. On the whole, the financial 
returus, recently revised,'shew timt the net income rrem the 
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caDfllfi morts ttinn cflve?e tlie cHitent iiiiereat on tlie cfipital 
ontlay, ond that in the fl]^ognta tlie canal ayateni uf Bri trail 
Inilia is paying ui’^ per cent. 

The canah in India an; mamly fur irrigation, and although 
after ^tiafying the needa of STieh irngntion they have sonie^ 
times hut Utile water to spare for navigation, still tlioy ora 
generally oonatmcte^l 00 as to be navigahle. In the north they 
are navigated to Bonie appreciable K?itent, and in some of the 
canals between C-Eilciitta and Orissa the navigatinii censtitiitea 
a large item iH tlie business. In the sonth tbe canals are 
latgcly navigated j tho same chaimola which canae the produce 
to be raised, serv'e tn carry moat cheaply and easily tliat aame 
produce to market, the double duty thus unhimciiig the bene- 
fioetice of the work. A really admiTahle project for canal 
navigation in the upper part of the river Oixlaveryj which 
would havo connected the Central Provinces w ith the Bay of 
Bengal, was imdertakcn by the Goyerptnent and pTOsecuted to a 
comiiilerahle lengthy but wa-s afterwards icliiuijnish&dj eis some 
think unadvisedly and nafortnnately* Pkiine authorities ob¬ 
serving the advantages of inland water truJlic have urged tlie 
Government Uy conetmet canals for comnitUQcation, ijiatead of 
railways. Dot such [neposols ore deemed by other authorities 
to involve extromely ^litficall iiuestions of hydraulic engineering, 
and have uot generally fonad favonn For the muui lines of 
conuuupication in Indio, roilw'ayH are still prefwrrtKl, 

At one time ondtaivonTB were made to idtroduce imiiortant 
call id projects into India hy means ^Jf private enterprise con¬ 
ducted by L'ompanics^ Tlie Maciraa Irrigation Company was 
thus fomusd for the exocfution of canals on the Tuiiihiidra and 
Pennar rivers and still esista. tBongh, after ])erfoniimg much 
excellent work, it to lisd to contend with many financial 
difficulties. The camds iu arip.sa were conmionced by a com¬ 
pany which afberwanla transfened its rights to the Govemroeiit 
by whom the o|jeration8 hnva ton contipiied. 

At the iiead-worky of the cntials, ariil at other snitaUe places, 
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the engineere Imvu estaljlifihcsd e3ctensivfl wortshopa where 
technical instmction is affottjed to Natives, and Bomctijnea to 
Europeans and East Iptliona. 

Although tmuiy of the esiatiog canab, and ^me of the 
|nojecta yot to be imdertsken, may yield a good financM 
letnm, tbo bard question with new projects b bow to frame 
them so that they shall yield at least a sufQcient income, that b 
eiiougb to cover the interest x^ayablo by the State on the money 
to he borrowed for the ontlay* Few pursuits are more 
faadnadng to the mind than to viait locolities where, in the 
bosom of the hilla. lakes can be formed by arresting the 
torrents in their headlong course, and then to imagino bow 
these stores of water eliall confer fertility on arid lands, dif¬ 
fusing life and civiliisatiott araimd But to these glowing 
TcflcctionB there always succeeds the chilling calculation m 
to whether tJiese Btores of water can " command,” that is, ho 
made to reach, sufficient areas of productive soQ to moke the 
storing worth tbo coat in money. Disappointment is frequently 
felt on the discovery timt the projectod works, if executed^ 
would not roimbuTBO tho State for the interest on the outlay. 
Tlie question then imees whether tlie State can afford to incur 
the cost. This question ought to he borne in mind by 
those who, with humane intentions, looking on vast volumes 
of water antiuidly wasted, and on unused sites for atonige, 
thereupon urge the Government to continue undertaking 
works, without, perhuiis, etxfficiently weighing the financial 
inciilonts. 

A stumnary of tbo length, in miles and round untnl^ers* 
of the canab will present some idea of the magnitude of tha 
canal system of British Indio. Thb subject is mi forth in 
Buckley's recently published work on the finance of each one 
of these irrigation works in deteQ. The total length of the 
maio canals and bmnebes (exclusivs of distiibutoTii^) in the 
Presidenoios of Bengal, Madras and Bombay amounts to 4900 
miles. In this the canals of the Cavery or Tonjore system 
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are not given; tlieir length, liowaver, cannot ba less than TOO 
mikfl. To these are to be added the inundation canalfl of the 
Panjab, 1550 miles, and the canals of Sind, 6000 milfia. Thus 
there are 12,750 niilea of canahi groatep ami lesser. The total 
length of the diatribntixi^ channels is not known; but in 
nortbern India alone, it omomits to 8300 milea. Tbo area now 
irrigated amounts to 1.000,000 acres in Madras and Bombay, 
360,000 ocrea in Bebar end Oiisffli, 1,450,000 acres in the 
North-weatera Provinces, 1350,000 acres in the Punjab and 
1,260,000 in Sind; in nil 6,310,000 ac»ea; at nearly sis and a 
half TuillionB nf acres. The area irrigable by the canals ifl yet 
considerably greater than even tliifl large total ; so that thn 
existing system is still capable of development. The capital 
outlay by the State on this canal system may be set down at 
at 20j millions aterling* on whioh tbo net retunis yield an 
interest of 6 per cent Those facts ahaw why the system cbiina 
to bo tbo finest of its kind in the world. All this, too, is 
exclnaive of a great number of petty irrigation works in many 
porta of the country, from Bobilkbnnd in the north to Tinne- 
Telly In the south, of which the statisticB wotdd be tedious. 
Apart from the direct reoeipta from the conoU, there are 
many indirect benefits which accrue in all cases. Those 
benefits ore represented by tbo security nlTorded to agriculture, 
the inauranco provided for the people against the extremitioa 
of drought and famine, the protection of tlie land revenue, the 
inatmction of the hufllmndmen by the example of the superior 
husbandry catablished, and the introductioa of superior products. 
The value of the canals during tho recant famines has bean 
inestimable; without the irrigation, theae ctdamitiea, great as they 
were, would Imve bean indefiiiitfily greater. The value of the 
predure which tlie canals saved in order to feed a famiaMng 
people, equalled the capital outlay on their construction, 
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CKiU’TER XV, 

^ JUILWAYS AND ELECTtUC TELEGMAPItS, 

hurl Di&tLaiiE!e^i fifT te^Iwh^ —line from CulcultA. tn Nutih^ 

wost fKratuir — T'njni L^lcaltA tu Bcimbay^—Frcum l^mba^ to Mod mi — 
Fmm I^ofir {(2 KatmM—P rojcctetl emtiTiiBloa to Canii^nr—Lrna from 

Bombay to — In Bobilkhond and Qndh—fn Bcbikj ' —Jn Iko^m^ 

la Ocmtml India — in Bcnir and Nii|q?nr—In Sontlbf^m Indiii^PtTOi Qoa 
lo :Fouthcni Ifcoam—In Burniar—HailwnyB of two k md»^ G uamotctkl and 
Buiii—Ailironta^a of tba GaamntjH.^ ^Ecm—trnf!! 4 >—Goods 
traflBc—Roll tap Ftock—iitnln i^lwaya—Ca|iitat fiirrilibiid by NptiYe Ftntw 
rnJIwoTfl—Brofid ainl narrow ^u^F^^RjiiLwayif In tima of nmr oai! of 
fjmiLne—lutrtiducticm of tdwtfic telrgmxib—Lhns bulcm^nfF toGoaranU^] 
railway Genipmi^s—Aud to tlki]GoTornniL'>at—I'elei^pbiocoiiiimtaiiealiDa 
botwoea India and England—Alan botwooa ludia nod otlier ooantriiC^ 

The railways of Intlia have ajlYuncsed^ rntj advaoemg, atid will 
ere loJig comprise a total len^b of muc thousaud miles J pos^ 
^ihly this length may Ixi cxccodoil by somo buMLln^ds of miles 
in tJm Lourso of a few years- Such a total uiileagij is couaifler^ 
able in itaelf, no doubt, niii] will be regarJod im reimirkablu in 
nifurenea iu Lite diaUttjce of Inilm from Euglaud, whence all tbo 
fCBontices for ilie constinctioa of railways Imve to ho drawm 
It is to lie remunibcrcd that in Eiiropo and America, tlio w orks 
were construeUyl at bom a m the nii^ist of momx.^ dose t« the 
very centres of indiistry. in tJje native air of the engineers and 
artilloers, in the lajid nf their profussionol praatii^c, ami with 
every jiasaible a^lvaoti^^ uf circmuaUnce, elimiite and lab^iur. 
A\Tiereiis, the works in India were oomploted at a vaat distance 
frttm home and from the sunreea of aapply, under many 
diauilvantages of climate^ with a scanty labour market and lui- 
itiiUM^l hiUmrera. Agaip^ in India the engineers were lauded 
in a country with idrcTunstTuices novel to all their proftssainnd 
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anii practical experiences and began their 'work often in a 
malarions climate and occ^ionalty in loealitJea dangeroiisly 
insalubrion?, fretjneotly Buflering in health and aomutimea 
losing life. For India, the miiss, girders and engines had bo 
be sent rotitid the Gape in sniling ahipa, or by the Suez. Canal 
and the Red Sea in steamers. 

TliirtY years have elapsed since the East India CompaTiy 
undertook the ccmstniction of railways in their vast temluri^. 
Lofil Jlnlbonsie was the Govemor-^Jeneml who fir^t laid out a 
cenipKiliiitisiva schomo wdiereby the length and breadth of the 
knd might he jienuoat^sl by railway commuiucatbii; and this 
natiunid design will c?f>nstituto one of his many to |iQst- 
iminouB fame. The main ideii, thee fonTie<l, has been sutiSQ- 
quently etdaTgedj but its pritieij^al fiiatttnea have b€>en presen^BiL 

Tito scheme was, and is. to connotst Ctdentta with the North¬ 
west frr>ntier by a tmnk line 1500 miles in length, liaHng its 
berminus iit that port and caj^itol^ and proceeding to op|ier 
India through Allahalrad, with a short hmneh to Dulbij then 
liassing tlirough Ijiia>re towanls the north-west extrcimity uf 
the froiitierj and ultimately cttissing the Indus at AtU^k and 
entering Pcaliawtir, This railwny ^voa to have a chonJ line 
iinrosB tlie etistein end of tliu Y^iudliva range ns^ar tJie tml 
iiidds, and a lixsp line along the bank of the Ganges. It w^aa 
to nm tip the whole valley of the Ganges; crossing the river 
Sone tinee and the tlatiina thrice; then it was to cross nil tlie 
Hve rivers of the Pan jab and lastly the Indua. It was be 
tiTivenae for the most part a chamitfdgn countiy, consisting of 
the plains T^f upper India, or Hinih:pstaii, and of the Ftinjah, till 
it apprnqitilied the tlhidiiin riTer, when it would enter vmy 
ruggett ground continuing nearly to the terminus at reshawT^ir. 
Although there wine no iliHicultJea in respect to tlie cmaaing 
of niDiintaiiis^ the viaducts must Im 2 of the very largest character. 
Tiieru is a short branch from lEieliun to the aalL mines. 

From this main line at AllahabaJ, another line of about TOR 
ttliIpa was to be taken, aiimiciiinting the low hills of Bnndelkhumd 
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smJ thenoo raunitig down tlia N'etbttddji valley trom JabiilpTir, 
pairing thiitiugh a gap in tbe S&tpura range into tbe vuiley of 
the Tapti, and descending the procipitous side of the'W'estem 
Ghat mountains to Sombayi with hige viaducts over the Xer- 
badda end the Tapti, and with a moimtainone inclme of grmt 
didicnlty. Thus the two capitals Calcutta and Bombay were to 
be connected by raiL 

Tlien from Bombay, there was to bo a line of alxmt 800 miles, 
ascending the Weatem Ghat motintains neat Piioiia^ ciDssing 
the great plateau of the Deccan, enieting the Madias rresidency* 
and 80 approaching the Eastern Ghat moantains which it would 
descend on its way to Hadtas. It would have a chord line 
joining in Khandijah the trunk line to Calcutta j also a brandi 
to Ilyderabad, the Nmni's capital in the Doccam There 
wotdd bo viaducts difficult m character though not of great 
siase j but the crossing of the tnountaiDfl wonld demand works of 
magnitude and difficulty^ Thus ttiilway eommunication was to be 
establifibed between the two Presiduudea of Madras and Bombay, 

Tbeae are the primaiy lines of rndway oonanunication ^ but 
beaidea those, there are several lines of much importance, 

Prom the trunk railway at Lahore, the capital of the Panjabi 
there runs a line down the valley of the river Eavi, past Multan* 
croefting the Saticj and entering the valley of the Indus* 
crossing the Indus at Sabar, and iiasaiiig along the right bank 
of that river, surmotmting the low range of Laki hills which 
impinge upon the river bed, and then pTOooediug to the seaport 
of Karachi The country* with the exception of the Laki 
pofla, is flat j but the bridging of the Satlej and of the Indus is 
very formidable. Thus railway communicatiDn is mniutaiued 
betiveen the sea and the Panjabi and between the months of the 
Ganges and of the Indus ^ the route Aba between England and 
the uorth’-west frontier of India m considerably EhortencdH 
From Sakar* where the line ciusses the Indus* a temporary 
line has been carried to Sibi near the Bulan Pass, and an 
extenBion towaids Caudalmr lia& liecn ptojccled. 
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Prom the harbour of Bombayj a line is earned along the 
wnst coast in tho pnjvmce of Gujerat^ having hranchea into tho 
pamiiSqla of Kathiawar, croBsing with large viaducts tho Tapti 
and Nerhadda near the months of tboae rivers; then entering 
the hilly country of Eajputaiia, hnt avoiding any dlfflcnlfc pas¬ 
sage over monntaiiis, till it reaches the Joinaa, which river it 
crosses near Agra and so joins the tmnh line of upper Lndia; 
this railway carries the cotton of Gujer&t to Bciitiihay for ex- 
portatiou. Thttfl, northern India, already connected by mil 
with the seaport of Calcntta, will bo similarly oonnected with 
the seaport of Bombay. 

Xlicre are cross hues mnning throngh the fertilB plains of 
Itohilkhand and Ondh, between tho river Ganges and the 
Himalayan taountains, ccnnectiiig these territories with the 
mmn trunk line of northern India. These lines have vmduetfl 
over the Ganges at Cawnpore and at Aligarh; thi^ra will also 
be a viaduct over the same river at Benares. 

Similarly^ there will be cross lines throngh tho rich territonos 
of north Behar at the foot t>f the Kepal mountoma, 

From Caleuttaf a Hno nraa through eastern Betigal* and thence 
through northern Bengal to the foot of the Himalayas at 
Darjiling, over a level conntiy, hnt having many bridges* and 
requiring a viadnet ovi-r the broad and shifting river which is a 
continnation of the Ganges, if such a work ahull bo found pnic- 
ticahle. There is to bo a short milw ay in Assam from tlio 
BnsJiinapntra to the coal mines of MolniiiL 

At a point on tho trunk line lR>m Allahabad to Bombay, in 
Kimar north of the >SitpnTa muga, a line is Dcinducted up tho 
lofty aides and spurs of the Vindhya range, with works of some 
magnitude, to the plutoau nf Malwa to join the railway fium 
Bombay to Agra, Prom near Kiinar, also, there is to bo a 
branch to the capital ol the Uho|ial Stato^ Again, irom Agra 
there is a branch to Sindhia'a city of Gwalior. Thus Ceiitrol 
India is connected with the seaport of Bombay and with the 
inland region of HindiDStam 
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At anotber point, on the floine trunlt; line but aonth of the 
Batjiura range, a line haa been toten eastwaixla to Xi^ur. anJ 
h now hesinfj exteniled further on the esat towonla Calcutta. 
This line carried to Bombay, for e^irtation, the cotton of the 
provinces of Berar and IfagpoTj and will, if i i 1 i i i tn ately qx-^ 
tended, give a atnught ronte from Caleutte to Bombay, 
instead of the esistin^ lonte atxrvo deaeribed which ia sliglitly 
eircuitona 

In tho southern poninflula there ia a connected sarieB of mil- 
wava. One trunk line atietches from sea to sea, from Madraa on 
tlie Corenuindcl cofist to Boypore on the Idakbar coast, creesing 
a gap in the Nilgiri monntains. rrom otic point on tliia line 
there nmp n hranch to Bfiugalore in Mysore j and from anotliCT 
point there begins a rnilw-ay to Ifegupatani on the Coromandel 
const. Again frein MadroB, a line atartu southwards, nearing 
Poiidiclicri (to which place there is a braneh), passiiig to Tiinjore 
ojid then finm TricHnopoly southwards through Madura and 
Tinncvellr in tho neighbourhood of Cape Comorin. These 
milways niu . through a generally lorcl countiy (except in the 
neighbcfurliood of tho Nilgiris and Mysore) without any extra- 
ordiujuy difficulty. 

From Goa, on tlie west coast south of Bombay, a railway is 
projectetl under the joint auspices of tho British and Bortugufise 
Qovernmonts, which ascending the Weateni Ghat mountains, is 
to p»"g through Hnbli near T>hJirwaT, the racreantile capital of 
the southern Deccan, and afterwords to job the trunk Ibo 
between Bombay and Madm. Tiiere will ultimately he a 
branch froin Hnbli to Sholapur in the Deccan. 

A line has been projected to commence from the railway 
already mentioned in Gujemt, to skirt the Sindh desert, to enter 
the valley of the Indus near Hyderaltad and to join the ndlwny 
already described oa mnning down the valley of the Indus. 

From the seapfFrt of Jtnngun os a termintis, there is taken a 
line to Ptfjine, in the mid-viilley of the Itawnddy, thus connecting 
the littoral province of Pegu with the regions of Ava trad upper 
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Burma. A lino haa also iMjen projected fioin to Ttmgbii 

in ctwtorn Burma. 

There are, or will bo, branchea id lower Bengial* in sontlicm 
BehuTp in tlie mitlille of Hindoatanp in psrta of tlie Central 
ProvinceSp in the Proaideneicfl of Bombar and Mod™^ and in 
fl4)iiJo of the Native Stubes ef CeoLtal IiilILi. 

T]je aliove aketoL ooinprisea the existing ay^itom of In<Uan 
niilwayg; most of them have either been ot ore heing gon- 
stmeted. Tiie total length of the lineep ojkjd for traffic, amounts 
to 8<111 miles. Tills UFtal is being gnulually increased year 
by yoar^ additional lines are proposed, with a total length of 
18BII niilea. 

The milwap in India are oonstmoteil anti maimgBd undifr 
two different ayetems, one that of tho GmiJ’tinteed Compunii^, 
the other that of the State, Tlie capital oxptendcd on aU 
the railways up to April 1330 was £i23pt24,514. Of this 
sum, £!:?7p32T,8ol had been expended on Gnamntccii lines, 
£24,4U3j797 on State linc^tp and £lp392,8dG on Linea Ld Native 
States. Of the total milcagep 3611 miles, shown above, 6073 
miles Iwlnng Uy Guaranteeti ConipanieSp 2363 to the Goverji- 
nient, and 175 to Native Btataa. 

A Cuanmteeil railway Company is one to which a certain rate 
nf interest on the capitid outlay ia guaranteed by the fiDvem- 
mentj yrith thu proviEtu tliat if the phifil:^^ nllor tlcfrayal of 
working exjienaes shall exceed the mta (^[lULnmtccd, which Lua 
generally lieen five per cent., socb surplus proHts shall be divided 
between the (4overDineiit sjid Uic Company. Tlio Gnvunment 
in tlie first inatance pays tho interest on the capital to the 
aliurohijlderSp cluoflj Engliah as the funds were nils€wl in 
England, olid tho earnings of the railways in India are paid 
into the State Treoaitry. Undut this system, the ODvormaent 
has conaiderablo piiwers of control over the amount of 
miseil, the seluetion of tim line, the designs of the works^ the 
strengtii of the establishmont^ the rates and the fares. It 
apiKiiiits n Government Director, with the power of vote at the 
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Boord of Piieetora in Englond, and engineer offiMia in Indm 
to Ruard its interests. It gmnte liiod for tte line, tbe sta* 
tioDS end flppnrtenanees, free of charge^ la other respects a 
gnaiaateed Company is like an ordinary C-ompaiiy f with tho 
concurrence of the Goramni&Jit Director it appoints nil the 
persons employed on the line, it selects on its own judgment 
the chief offlcialfl ; and th^ are all its servants. The mil-wny 
stock, thus created, has always stood high in the English 
market, somewhat higher fliEui the secnritics of the Government 
itself, by reawm of the prospect of mirplns profits aecmitig. 
After the opeming of the lines, the net carniags defrayed only 
a part of the interest on the outlay, the remamtiBr thus 
becoming a charge upon the GoTemmont. For many years, the 
guaranteed interest formed a large heading in the State ex¬ 
penditure. The total of the sninB thus paid by tlie Government 
amonnta to nearly 27 millions atcrling. This is regarded by niany 
as a rBasofiflbie jfrice for the advantages obtained by the country 
from tho railways. Of Uia aeveial Companies, the principal 
one hofl of lata been generally defraying the charges for 
iubercst and him occaaioiijilly divided a surplus proht wiUi the 
State. Other Companies have eometimes lieen able to acct>m- 
pUsh a flimilar result; eome, again, havo not been able to 
effect this, though it is hoped that they will do so in time. 
The aeverul Companies arc designated tbna: the East India, the 
Eastom Bengal, the Oudh and Eohilkliand, the Sind. Panjab 
and Dollii, for tiorthem India; the Great Inilia Feniosiiln, the 
Bombay, Barodn and Central India, for the central and western 
parts of the country; the Madras railway, and the South Indian, 
for the sontliem porUon of the empire. 

Notwithstanding the results attained by this Bystem, some 
authorities have believed that at least equally great nsiults 
might ImvB been secured by the State operating tiirough its own 
agency directly, and at a less coat. Tliey see flisadvontages in 
ancli important public mterests lieing entrnsted bi private Com- 
jionies, which, by reason of their dividomls being guaranteed np 
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to a profitable rate, have not the bmho incedtivea to exertion 
which ordinarily are present with railway companies. The 
Government, they say, despite its laifge powers of controlp haB 
not the real check upon extravagance and the actual tueans 
of enforcing econoniy which on^ht to pertain to the authority 
upon which tlie ultimate Tesponsihility devolvoa. The State+ it 
alleged, could have borrowed the capital at a cheaper mte 
than that of the gnaranteOj and could have managed tho linos 
more efficiently and eoononticaOy* 

On the other hand, the eyiteui of guaranteed milwaya hiw 
been hdlowod in Inilia by many conaequencea of Bignal value 
and importance. It secured many ycani ago a separate financial 
Iwsis in Eiiglantl for tho railways. That basis was independent 
of the difficnlties which besot novel undertakbigs in distant 
Tcgioiis, am] wa$ fj^ frimi the uncertaiotiee attending a large 
outlay by Govemment in each a country oa India . The con- 
stnictive operations proceeded steodily and uMnteTrnptoUy, 
Tvlthout cessation in oonsetiuence of other pmsaing calls^ and 
without any want of funde. During the same period. State 
works of tniitorial improvement were occafiionally stopped by 
ruaBon of niilltaiy or political eoutingencies, and wtire frequently 
retarded from financial rlaficits. In the tmublone years, wlmn 
the greater part of the country was eonvulaed by tho war of tho 
mutinies^ the railway works wore carried on, w^^hile almost all 
pufilic works iMilonging to the Government, except military 
buildings^ were unavoidably snspemlcLL The gnamntee system 
ap{^iled to other investors besides those who oriLinarily invest 
in Government securities. It theteby developed fresh resourvys 
from wliich funds conid be obtained for material improveanent, 
thus ndieviiig the strain upon the credit of the St^ite. It induced 
tho English capitahsls, and tho moneyed clnases gnnemlly, to take 
nn interest in tJie advancement of India and to lenil a moral aup- 
jMJrt to its administration. It infused new blood Into the pro¬ 
fession id civil engineering in India, introducing men of high 
ca[jacity, and of esperionco won in the beat schools in Europe. 
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It gave to India thtJ Borvicea of nsidy-mnik admiTiifltmtors for 
th« working of tlie milwayB. The nnmea may Ite recalled of 
inany mim. engineeT? or admipialratoro, who have Income diatin- 
guishiai under thia system, Sbephenson, Turnbull. James Berkley, 

AV. P, Andrew, French. Mathew, Pregtage. Thus new 8Droii[ith 
and experience were added to the administration of India. The 
experience, too, w as of a kind which the resouTCca of Oovern- 
ment, abundant aa th^ were in talent, could not at that time 
have supplioth Tlie work of the Compimios has been imsat ably 
Beconiled by tho lata Sir James Cosmo MclviH, by Oeneral Sir 
William Baker, R.E,, and by Mr. Juland Danvere, gontlemcn in 
the service of Government, and by the consulting eufiincers in 
En'^land, Sir John Hawkehaw, the Uo Ilendcb and Hr. Oaor^ 
Berkley. The abilities ami reeonreea of several wolbkuown 
Knglisb contractors have been called forth in the seriidcc of 
India; such men as Bniasey, Wythea, Henfroy, Glover, lavitdL 
In short. Gio guarantee sygteni alTonlud several essential 
ndvantagoa which could not otherwise Lava lieeii procured. 
Without it, the country wtmhl not liavo obtained the national 
benefit of railway communication within a reaBonahle time. 
It deaen'es. tbeiaforTJ, the ungrudging acknowlodgiuEtit of all 
who have at heart tbs welfare of the country. 

Tlio existing arrangcmente, however, lietween tho Government 
and the Companies are for a liinitftii periwl only, and can lie 
terminated on certain eonditionB, Witli most of tho Companies 
there is a conaitlorable portion of this period atill nnexpired. 
In the case of one Company, however, the East India, the 
Govemment has exercised its i»owct of acquiring the property 
of the lailwuy, hut has loosed to the Company the management 
of the line, which nrrangament is iLtecognition of the merits of 
Uie giiEiTimtea aystetHs 

The Guamntml Companies, represented by hoards of IHredort 
in London and by Aguntu in India, have generally maintained 
excellent relations with tho Ciovemment, and in times of uiuor' 
gency have devoted themselves to fulfilling the liehesta i>r the 
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Sta^a with the mme disgroe of 2 eal that di^playod by public 
dcpartmetitfl. On several great opportunities of famine or war^ 
they unci thdr aervanta Imvo won the ciapliatic thunks of 
the Oovertunent On aome State occasiotia, such aa the tour 
of the Printie of WuleBi and the ImperiiiJ asaemblagB at DaTTii 
the railway ofllciab have vied with the oflicers of tlie State in 
loyalty and activity. 

The Cempames, though to Home extent etiiploying Natives, 
endeavouring to train them os gnaids* a4 locomotive tueehunics, 
eA-on os engine-driverSj and engaging them largely aa atatlen 
masters, do yet employ Europeans for a great part of tlie 
work that requires technicul trainiiig and steodinesa of nerva 
Consequently the number of Etirojjean emplny^^ thus mtm- 
dueed into the country^ is considerebla For them every pr^ible 
advantiige socially is provided by the Companies, namely 
ehnrchea, clergy , ministeta, hoapitulsp medical attendance^ fiohoola 
for Ijoys and girls, reading-mDms, recreation grounds and 
gamlens. Tliey ora encouraged to oigoni^ themselves by 
forming clnba^ and nsaociations for varimis exccJknt puiposca^ 
especially fur volunteering, indeed, the vgluLnt^ 5 e^ moveinent 
has been very successful among tho servants of tlie Companies, 
and prodncea a force equal to three bttttaJions of infantry. At 
many points of tho linos^ such oa eantral workshops, changing 
BtatioDH and the like^ well^nlored settlements of Europesan 
emfdoy& exiat, reacmbliug little colonies. The men being 
Vfduntears, con defend theniBelvea and their stations in event 
of need. 

The passenger traffic is that branch of tho bnsineas which 
develops itself more speedily* and overcomes oempctition more 
entirely than any other. The Natives were suppesod to bo 
indiiferent regarding time j but they do not manifest any such 
indifiTerenco ia this case* On the contrary, they inataotly 
appreciate the eaeo and speed of this mode of travelling, which 
they liken to reclining on a couch borne on tho wind i^ith tliei 
sjjoofi of UghtniDg. They flock in tnultitudes to the stutiuusj, 
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traitw; tlitrag^i Labitonted to walkiDg tor long 
jflHfiieys, tboy never walk nnw. when they ran ftflonl to tinvol 
by roiL The faroa, bamg at the rate of nlmut a mile, ara 
BO nnKlciato that the poor am affoni to travel thus. Tlie 
great hulk of the ptutaengCTB are b<X}k 0 tl for die third cUaa; 
tlie cnrriagea of the iirat mid &eeoud daaseB ore but little 
usoil by the Nativea, Although the virtue of a pilgriniago 
liEW becc lietetofore held to cousiBt jiartly in the laliours 
of the footaore pilgriiue, nuvertheiosa pilgrinia in teua of 
tbonaands (srowd the railway atationa, to such an extent that 
pilgrim trains have to ha specially arranged The ueceBsity for 
men of all sorts and conditions to ride in the some tUlrd-claB* 
cartiogO ia believed by Boma to he softening the hard distiuutionB 
hidiorto mointamod lietween caste imd caste, Aa the trains 
running liaily are not nuineroun, it liflfl often hapiiaiied tJiat 
the crowds of Native pesBcngets have been more tlmn the 
railway officiala could arrange comfortably at the moinont. 
Such iuBtoncaa, however, are rare nowadays, and the multitudes 
of Native pnssongera find their way into and ont of the trains, 
widi m much ease and ortler as cuuld leoBouahly be expected. 
Special facilities ora affor^led for the conveyance of Native ladies 
of all clasaoa; and of Native princes tiuveDing with retinuea. 
On the whole, the railways are popular with the travelling 
closBOB of the Natives. The unmher of pasaengera in a year 
nmouutB to 43 millions at the proBeiit time. 

Tlie goods traffic, though sncccssful and popular, has, as com¬ 
pared with the [xisaoDger traffic, risen with slower degrees to its 
piesGut poaition. However embormsaing the multitudes insy 
be, the posaengere must be sent on and conveyed aomehow; but 
if the goods come in overwhelming qnantittea, they will bo 
detained more or IcM. If sucb detention becomes lengthened, 
ns it sonuitimes has become, it aJTecta the reputo of the railways 
iu the eBtinmlion of the Native merchajits. It even tempts 
Br>ino of them to intrigue with the subordinate emplny& of the 
railway for cibtaining unfair priority in despatch, and thns leads 
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to divers abunes. Notwithstanding these Pcea^ionEil drawbacka, 
vast quantities of merchandise, amounting to 8 millions of tons 
in a yoar^ are sent by mil, for which advantage the people are 
glafl to pay Tj: mil l fens sterling anmjnny* The saving to the 
country of time and cost, which recklly represents value, h a 
set-off against any charges mciured by the public treasiiry on 
iiccount of the raOwflyi. There have been sometimes dnabta 
whether the intee arc EnilHcieutly lowj the tmOic managers 
naturally desire remuueraLiva rates; on the other handj it is 
niged that the tot vrny of rendering the railways useful to the 
country is to have the miimmun of charge upon the maxi¬ 
mum of traffic. The Compnuiea have made reductions, and 
are quite alive to the necessity of rendering the fares very 
modemto. Such a disposition is strcugthcnetl by the serious 
foots of the competition from the river buaits, pljung in tens 
of thousands on the lower Gouges and the rivers of Bengal, 
and in thousands on the Indue ; and from the seagoing Native 
craft which sail piist the western coast of Gujerst 

However ^'uliuible the aervicea of the railways have been 
in Canary emergency, whether of war, famine ar eonimercial 
presflure, Eind however strenuous tire the efToria uf the railway 
officials on these grave occasions, BtUl anxiety arises in con¬ 
sequence of the rolling stock being inaufflciejiL, and especially 
of tJm engines lising inadequate in number* This defect has 
been partly renu^d ied of late, but as rule a considomble reserve 
of onginea ought to bo maiutaiuLHl in India, ready for emcigency. 
There is this reason, among others, that owing to the ffiffereuce 
lietween Uie Indian and the English gauges, engmea cannot be 
obtained ready-mnde in the yards of the great buUdem in 
Englantl^ hut have to be made specially on Teqmsitionj and 
the making of them in any eousiderable number may occupy 
several months, while the moat praeaing need is being felt in 
India. 

The sevend guaranteed Companies and the State possess 
extensive locomotive workshops at the principal termini of 
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thijir Unw- Though engines eannot be nuiOe m Indio ^ ny 
^ he n.pai«d v*=ry weU; ond . hen sent oat ikim England 
ia pieces they can be ” erected;’ or put together 

T!ie State ndlwoya are maMiig eonatdemblo progress, but 
as yet piny a part nreeb ainnUer then that of the Cnar^ 
rdlwavs. Entering the field later, they have been able to 
profit by the espcrienco which the gnaronteed hnfifl affurded. 

It was hoped that they would shew eheapneaa m cons^e- 
tion and imprevment in imnageroent Tbongh they have 
avoided the extravagance perceptible in some parts o a 
OTitfanteed hues, it is doubtful whether, on the whole, ihei 
constnicUon has been essanthdly cheaper. aiH,ii a full conipo^n 
beint^ made of all the circumatancea and of the tnpogrephy o e 
country tmvsnied. Though they ore well mouaged, it is i^o 
doubtful whether their adminifftrution is better than that of the 
cuaronteoa lines, except, perhaps, that their fares for gw 
traffic have a greater tendency to moderation. At all events 
the fact of there being two patterns of mQway romingemeut 
in the country, one by the CompaniiB, the citlier by the htete, 
roust cause a salutary enmlation whereby the public ot large 

is benefited. , , . 

It is ooteu-nriliy that Native Bovereigns are beginning to 
invest money ia railways constnictal in their doramiims with 
the aid of the British Govenunent. In tliia matter the Nixo^ 
Sindhia and UoUiur have sot on excellent eioniplc, and the 
Begum of Bhopal is adopting a similar policy. 

There has been in India, as in some other countriefl, o bottle 
of the gauges. Tlie guorantood lines were oonatrected vnih on 
iatermediato gauge of 5 ft. B hi., which ia thtm the 
English old broad gauge and more than tlmt of the Eng is 
standard gauge. This intennedistc gauge ia novf tamed the 
Indian broad gauge. Wlicn tJie State rail ways were commenced, 
a proposal won mails that they should be confltructed on a gau^ 
Conaiderably muTOwer tlum the English ataudard gauge, naiiie y 
tliai of die metre, 3 ft. 3 ia., which is now termed the IndiBU. 
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UHTTtjw gsTigiCh Tilt gUAEsntecd railwiiya' autlioiitiW and the 
infljurity prulmbly of the mercaEtile ct unrni i ii ity, floniB also of 
the highest official authorities, are opposed to this narrow gauge. 
It is likely, in their view, to inipede tntfflo by canfllng breaks 
of gauge. It diininjsliea the inteichange of rolling stock, engines, 
carriages, wagons, in the working of through lines, and it ia 
Lnsufficieul for tho growing traffio in goods eapecially. It 
produces inconvenience, Tritbont an appreciable saving of 
eipotiBO either in constructing or working the lines. These 
views am often sappoited by the military anthoritica, with the 
additional aignment that tlie break of gauge in time of war 
will be injurioua to rapidity Id the movement of ttoope. 

On the other aide, it is uigutl Uiat economy is importont with 
railways, as with everything else in India, A norrow-gangu 
railway, being a amaller tiling thim a broad-gaage railway, must 
cost less to build and less to work. Even though the expensa 
he not qmte 90 low os might ha expected in proportion to size, 
still it must be leas considerably. In many ports of the country 
the narrow gauge is large enough for the tiuffic. Tlia break of 
gauge, though disadvoatageons, is not ao sorionaly inconvenient 
as to prevent the lines from eoiiforring great bonefit upon the 
tratle. Notwitliatanding such lircak, troops and material of 
war con lie eorrvuybd promptly. In time of war the difficulty 
and the delay are not on the rnilwuy linc^ Imt on the linen of 
militury transport after the tonninus of the railway has been 
passed. It was contompluted in VB71 and 1872, that, for the 
most part, the lines in the Panjab, and in Sind, that is in the 
vidleya of the Indus nnd ito tribiitariea, in Kajputana and Central 
India, should be constructed on the Burrow gauge. The project 
provided a considemblo length of railway uniformly on tliia 
ganger connected and interdepemient, thus allowing iatercharigi; 
of engines, carriages and wagons. Tliat port of tie project 
which related to the Panjab and the Indus valley wbs soon 
afterwards aliandoned, the ruilwaj's in tliat quarter Laving been 
all constructed on the brood gauge. But that portion of tbe 
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project whicli reLit^l to KnjpntAna aud CuQtrEil India Iios 
or m beings carried into rucocutioD, and in this quarter tbera 
will he n coHsiderabla length of nairow-gatigti mil ways. In 
the Boutherti pcniusnlaj also^ there m a continaoua series of 
naiTi3W-gauge liaea near Taiijore and TrichmEqxjly, a^Etcnding 
to the neighboiirhocd of Cape Comorin. Snrae other eeporate 
State linea, nud moat of the hraneh Imea yet to ho midertalceE, 
have been* or are to he, conetmcttMl on the narrow gangR In 
reference to the importance of keeping dt^wn the capital accoimt 
of the railwaya, which is really a {.tart of the national debt, 
econcsmiKing the current eiEpensea an tiiat the net eamings 
shall repreaent a prefitahle rate of intereat, and husbanding the 
limited meana of the country for the completion of much 
extension still needed^—it is earnestly hoped that the narrow- 
gunge railways will be an managed that they shall auswiir the 
economical exjiMctatiouB with which they were intrcMiuced, 

The potent accession, which the railways ha^e brought to the 
military power of the Government^ has been proved on many 
occasions of late years. The proof lias licen signid during tho 
recent cumpnigna in Afghanistan, and will be still more 
emphatic as emergenaios in the future miiy demand supreme 
eiforts. The milirnry advantage aloue might lie held bo justily 
any financial sacrifices wldcsh may have been incurred for the 
sake of establishing communication by rail over the wide area 
of the Indian empire, 

Even more remarkable is the advantage acquired in coping 
with famine* a fell foe whose attacks are of penodionl recuTTence, 
Tf puVdio opinion in England demands that when millions of 
Indian people ore threatenoil with starvaitionp the Government 
sliall leave no saviog remedy ujitriod w'hich the science of the 
mneteenth century cun devise, then this task onnuot poesihly 
be fuUnied without the jiosscsaion of milwnja throughout the 
length and broadlh of the land. 

The rntroductioii of tiie electric telegraph into India may be 
appropriately montioncd in connection with railways. All th& 
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railway Lines, whetlicr linl mij'nng to tho guaranteed Companies 
tiT t« the State, have their olcotrie tclegiapliB, which liesiiiea 
performiug tlie railway bmunfiss, deapatch many lueBsngea 
for tJie pnblic, 

Separato from these is the (kwemment telegraph, wlikh waa 
intiTHliicefl into India in IMSS, at tlie rocommandation of Idtrd 
Dalhousie and carried oat mainly thraugli the exertions of 
Sir TViHioiu O'Sluiughuesay. It has since that timo hetsa 
extended to all parts of tho ein|jiTe and has been carried auroee 
vnllojn, along moiuitain ■sides or over idvere of great br^dtb, in 
a manner reflecting the higliost crtniit on the s hill of the oflicera 
cutiotinitML The oost of the lines amounted in all U» 3^ millions 
sterling, their total length is represented by 19,100 uiiles, ami IJ 
million of messages, pnhliu and private, nro despatcliwl Eumtially, 
In tiniOH of famine, the telegraph Las heeti rapidly extended inhi 
the heart «f the dislriMswl tracts, and has been of the ntimist 
assistance to those engaged in the work of relief In time of war, 
it folhiwa the armies in tlie tidd with mncOi regularity and con¬ 
stitutes a real militory resource, and in every sort of emergency it 
has added much to tho power oi the tTOvemnient. It is largely 
used hy the oflicer* of the Government, and greatly facilitates tho 
des]iatch of aifaire in an empire whore the postsd Jiatimces are 
so great, Tlio Kurupeon nnn-offioial cominimity have used it 
greatly from the first. e»|iacially those engaged in tnulo. Tho 
Xatives were somewLiat slower in nmkiug fidl use of its ndvnn- 
ta-'os, blit the Native merchants now avail thcmaelves of it as 
maijh as the Eurepesn. Its use baa not, however, yet spread 
to the middle and humbler elasaes enrresponding m those cliisses 
which resort to it in Englimd, prubaldy hy reason of the mini¬ 
mum charge of one ruiwe (two sliillings) for a meaaoge. If a 
reduction in tlie cliaigo aliall be found practicable, there will be 
an of messages. The measEigcti are tranamitted with 

eatiflfuctory accuracy; in a manner which is creditable tu the 
mam^^meiit of the dopartnient and eouinumda tho confidence of 
the public. For some time tlie receipts did not cover lire 
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expenses j they efu noir^ linwcFcr, 1 beginning to excioed tho 
expetises oiid to yield a niodersite net income. 

There are two linefi of tdlegcaphic commuiiicatian between 
iind Kng limj. Of these, one runs by a enLimsTiue cable 
ftOToss tlie Indian Ocean to Aden, and tbenoa by the Rod Sea to 
^jypt j it belongs to a piixate Cutnpany, The other rune ^ong 
the coast of Belucliiatan to the month of the Persian GtOf, then 
poflsea up the G ulf by a eubmarine cnhle to Husbire, thence by 
land aarm Peraia to Tebran, where it joins the European 
system; it belongs to the Britbh GoTemment. With these two 
lines, the tcltgraphic communioation is sofo frem iotemiption. 
Tliu value of stich conimnnicBtiott for Stete pnrpofies is manifest, 
and the utility to merchauta is equally great, most of their im¬ 
portant business bebig transacted by thesa means, Tho expense 
of transmitting niessugcs over a line of sneh length deters 
iudividnals from using it Inigoly; bat to those who do employ 
it for some importODb personal conoem, its tisefiilness Is 
beyond description. To Gia general ooramunity, in respect of 
news, it is mewt convenient; the aimngemcnts for telegraphing 
public infonnatiou of imprirtsnee and interest, ato complete; 
Whatever liappens in England, Europe or America, whatever 
is said by statesmon or written by publicists, is known a few 
hours aAerwards throughout India. The correctness with which 
the measagas are transmitted over several tlicusuTida of miles 
of land and sen, is houoamble to the oflicersi and umployds of 
the departments concerned. The accuracy with which cyjiber 
ftTe tfauFTmiEl^, by thi^ lon^ Hnft Lhi'ough bo many 
countrlcfi^ is The IiidiBD £iiipir6 la nnw in tolo- 

t'raphJc communicatioa with Cluna, AnBtrnljii and Sondi Africa. 
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fiOAiJe A5i'J> EMBANKBOISTa. 

HoulmiikTiig Diider Natire mli!—Uiwicr Britiflh niL'^PfiMlpoI linea of 
Brltiiih rcAdLe—Thi'ir vaEue and cbAtartcr^Thcir niitowiqtthy 
Bridi^iii^ and UMtalling — TVck'tullticka in jMrt attpt!r]A£di:!d—Carta with 
dinn^lit-bnlfocli^ jtitboLitutft]—EinbankiiLLiiU Ln Btngnlp Belmr uiil Orifti 

—lu thfl Talker of lJue Iikdiis. 

KoABMAKiNa wofl from the mrliust ages neglected in Indin tu a 
degree which would hiudlj be ejoiiceivable by ntiy Englishmui 
’who had not travelled in the Eaat^ Tlic Budtlhitfta and Hindua 
who hewed spocioua chambers out of rock-foTmatioiWj tho 
later Hindus w^ho dammed up rivcm with dykes to form 
reservoirs for irrigatioii^ the Indian Midiammadans who in 
stmctnral design and architectural conception have not been 
excelltid by any modem race of menj socni tievec to knro Incut 
their minds to the mibject of roada and commnnientions,, In 
some few provinc^p highwuys for ’warlike bands or for peaceful 
caravans, were tuarkeil out hat not constructed. It was often 
deemed sufficient to indicate the rout© by minarets at iiseil 
intervals of difltnnca, tmd by commodiDtis caravimBeniis for ’way¬ 
farers at every stage. Here ami there, bridges were constructed^ 
solidly massivn, mdeed, and well fonndedp but olmiisy and an- 
pmctical, and affording by their roina and remaiDS a strange 
contrast to the other surviving structures of that period. Kot 
only in the miny or dose season were ordmarily^iEed riven! 
impaSAoblo (as might be eipeeted). but also their passage even 
in the fair, or opum seasoUp was equal to a day's marclL In the 
champaign difitrioia. strings of carta could^ though with difficulty, 
drag their length along. But in die biBy districts, whicli coiu- 
ptise so large a part of the area of the coimtiy, wheeled traffic 
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WDfl impossible. Tliere tliE lii4m-pnck animals and otliar beasts 
of bnidcin climbed or stniggltsd, aa h^t tbcy niightp np or 
dovin die steep and mgged tracks. The shorteoiniiigs in respect 
to ^oadJllakiIl^^ Lowe vet, arose not only from ignorance and 
apathy, but portly also, froiii design. Every Native sovereign 
and cliiof clreadod incnrsioiifl from his neighbotirs, tmd regarded 
Lbe iinpassabUity of the country, from ^ anta of roads, as a sort 
of nntiinil defence. None will l^e bo obtnse respecting the ad¬ 
vantages of mail making as those who, in their shortBightedneaa^ 
wish not to make roads. Oft times a British officer, when 
urging on a Native olutif the expofliency of constructing sneh 
and such a line of road^ Las been told, tn dijdomntic terms, that 
roods for guns and for material of war were lieing advocated 
under the gniae of roads for j)eacofiil tmilic and for commerce, 
TrVhcnevcr a Native empire like that of the Moguls, or that of 
tlie lilidirattafi, arose, its eneipea w'ere U>o much ali^orbed in 
military and ptdilicid oombinations, for attention to paid to 
mails Euid oommuuicstjans. 

Bimilar precicciiiMitionA liefell the British empire also, after its 
first, conflolidatioji; English officers were tuo much engrossetj 
in the pacification of their districts to take up what w'otild then 
have l>6en rt^arded so seta^nilary a matter as roadraaking. 
Tlie East India Company^ so keenly sensitive to all tliat con¬ 
cerned the welfare of the people under its charge, was at first 
less alive to the need of roadmatiiig than it afterwards l>ecaine ; 
it was only abreast, and not in advance of its time. Within 
the last thirty years of its eidstencc, however, it turned to 
Toeulmaking that far-seeing discomment ami that cornpmljon- 
si VC gmsp, which had procured for it victotimjs anecefts in ao 
many fields of action. Linos of mod, partially bridged and 
mocadnniizi^l throughout, were nndertakenj, from Calcutta to 
Delhi a thousand miles, and prcdougeil hundmcla of milesa further 
aa the frontier advanced ; fram Bombay to Apa, a distance of 
nine humired miles; from Miulrus to Bombay, a distance of 
eight bujidn^d milea. These reproseut only so me of the priii- 
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Cij>c^ ftmoTLg the tniTik lines wln'eli were begnn in 
after prciviTit.H; and in seoaou after season. Tina lines of road 
nut naly travetstsl tlie open fltepi>e-like trneta of tiie conntry, 
blit also morebed ri^bt at the mountain mngiis, ot niadfl 
straii'lit f:>r some of the moat aidaoTifl pusses. There was no 
want of ingonnity in avoiding lUfiScnllieSj but tho conirfnr of 
the country planted ob&taolcn wbicb had unnvpidabljr to be 
encDtintereJ. 

Ttieati lines lendeTO^i to tbe country tbe servircis whieb the 
railways are now Tendetmg far more completely. For mitiiy 
years Ixaforo the introduction of the TOlways^ the Hrie Irom 
BoiuImiv to the north and fmm Bombay to Madras served for 
the purjK)Hes of railitaiy commnnicatioa and of tni£]e4 I^urin*' n 
whole genamtion, the trunk touI of tbo North-weatem I^vincea 
was the uiuin artery of communicatiim between Calcutta and 
the north-wesit frontier. In these several trunk Ibt^ the moat 
anteworfcby points are, the eccticjii tlirough tbo rugged tracts 
between the rivers .Thebim aiiii Indus, wher^ the roadway 
fiODietinies consists of a contimioua senca of euttiiigs and eiii-^ 
bankments ^ tbe rr^adway along tbe spurs of tbe Vindliya moun¬ 
tains near IndoTOi tho passage of the Westeni Ghat moniitainB 
by the Thai piiss betw^eeu Khondfesh and the coastp which ia 
]>erliaf^s the l«isL instanco of roadmaking to he found in the 
empire ; the similar {fiissage of the aauae niumitaiiis by the 
Bhore pass between Ilomb.ay and the Deccan ; tlio line thmugh 
the Eos tom Ghat maimtaiiLa between the Bolaghat iHstriets and 
tlie XCiulnis coast 

Besides the tnink linos there ore many other roads, of remark¬ 
able construction, in all parts of tiie emph^; for instance in the 
Himalaysis, tbo roade from the pluiiig of Kawal Pimli through 
the hill district of Htuira, from the milituiy cantonment of 
Ainbida to llio flanitnriuin of Simla; from Simla towards Cbini; 
from tbe rogiuti of northern Bengal to iJic station of Daijiling 
ami tbe ton dlslrint of Sikhiinj from Mirmpur on tho Ganges 
to Jabalpur in Ceutml India and thenca aeroas the Satpum 
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mountiiin^ ti> Kagpnr ; the fievoral wheraby the Western 

Ghat Ruigc ifl j>ieroefip aeeh aa tliat ni^ Mahahleahwaj* 
near KoDiiipuT, near Karwar, near Kompta, near Caiuionarw, 
near Calicat and Eeypur; the line from Pocma to the 
eontliem Deccan; tbe aaeetit <*f the Nilyiri moniitaiua from 
the plaina of Coinibatnr to the sanitarium at Dtucamand; the 
pasaitf'e of the Eastern Ghat mountains between the coast and 
the districts of Caddapa and Kamnl. Many portions of the 
iDonntaiiious ranges of the empire, such as the Western and 
Eastom Ghala. the Vindliyas and the S^tiitirns, the Aiavalis, 
yet remain to be fienetnitcd by the roadmakets. 

In tiio passes the roads are untuilly maiie complete, with 
bridges, rigiBgs, parapets and revetments. In the plains they 
are partly bridged ; and many fine bridges have bean erected 
in diflbreut porta of tlio empire. Thsy are often, however, 
very imiwrfectly bridged, or not bridgetl at oIL The trnnk 
lines are usually metalled or nmcadnniired f the materials 
for metalling are abundant in northern, southern and western 
India, but defiujent in etistern India, especially in Bengal, 
where they have to be sujiplied by brickmaking. In eerenil 
provinoBS there are still many branch roada qnjtc nninetnlled, 
and these prove very heavy and troubltiHomB fur traffic. 

TliB difiereiitsB, caused by those roods, in the modes of com- 
niitiiication and in the habits of the people, is always strongly 
marked. The pack-biLUncka «lriVDn by fltmpgo tribea, resembling 
gypsies in Bomore8|iGij ta, hut endowed with vincomtnon baidiliood 
and |jemevenmc0, areanpeteedod, and carte with dniught-bnlloctB 
are snbstitnted. The carts are not of the inefficient and anti-* 
qnated build previovisly in vogue, but are of an improved stnmtare 
and greaily onloigal capacity; tbe bollocks are of taller, stouter 
and stronger breeds. In some, i»erbajus in moat scosona, it is the 
citstom to perform the siago betvr’een sunset and sunrise; and 
along the mountain posses the creaking of the cartwbeels and 
the shouta of the cartmen may l»e beard resounding aU night 
long. The i.>ack-bullocks, having their gii^ay-liku ilrivers. 
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'will contliLue to yraaie in vaflt tnitub^ on the tnciimLam 
plateaux, and will not find their oecupation gone^ mitil that yet 
distant dmo shall arrivQ when the road system of the otopire 
appmojcht^s completion. 

Thus, not oply has the profesaional skill of engineers^ but also 
aome of the bast talent of civil administrators, be^n directed 
to loadinaking, which 1ms in the course of a qnartEr of a century 
nwle gigantic stridea. Navertboloaa, although the empire eon 
no longer be ooiLeidered to bo roiidlesa, as it. wiis once describedp 
lUid although the complaints rcgonling a want of roade am much 
less heard nowEulaya thim they used to be^ it is doubtless held in 
commerdal circles that very mnclip in regard to roadniaking, yet 
remains to be done. If thuusoiiilrt of mUes have been finiBhodr 
still thousands of roile^J have to be undertaken, before the 
empire he plucotl im a par in this respect with any advanced 
country in Europe* Some of the trunk roads are used less 
now than formerly, by reason of the introduction of railways* 
Bat the opening of railway stations often brings fresh roads 
into existence as tributaries^ or ** feodum " they are now 
callc^ip to tbe railway. Here, again, the authorities of the 
railways will douhtlesB oonsider that much more yet needs 
to be done. 

The fmanoe of roadioaJdng genondly^ in the empire^ bos been 
of late years entnijateti untirdy to tlie several Ijocal (lovEjminentB 
tinder the system known by ths ELuma of ProiTncial Services. 
The central Government of India undeitskes to provide funds 
only for a few linca mainly or solttly required for military 
purposes. The several Local Govemmente receive annually^ 
from the Govemmeot of Indiap certain aggregate grants 
for provincial Borvices^ among which serv'ices reatlmakiEg is 
included. They nmy apply to roadinaking auch portion of 
these grants aa thay deum £t^ and to these funds they may add 
the receipts of local ratas imposed by law for roads. With the 
resouTcca at their disposal, th?^ may oanstruct auch mads as are 
practicable, they being answerable to the public for the result 
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nnd not being entitled to apply to the Govemmont of India for 
any additiond funils. 

Tmmwajs have been iDtrodnced Into the city of Bombay by 
AiDerican enU^rpriBe, and anj managed vntU that ahiU wldeii 
Atncricanfl evetywhere bring to liear on tJiiit subject. Ttiey am 
very snceeasful and cany many tljou&andfl of pjisaeugere doily, 
Eoropoan ami East Indian as wdl as Kativea. TTutm la a good 
tnunway in Calcmtta along the Strand, belonging to the Port 
Ct>mniissionem^ but the attempts mnde to introdoca tramways 
into other parts of the city have not yet succecdecL 

It tB difficult to giro the total length of tJie Toada w'hlcb are 
metalled or macadanibsed thtoughout and partially bridged^ but 
it is not leas thmi 20*000 mil^ for the w'bole empijie+ 

In previous dmptere so much stress Loa been laid ujkju the 
need of irrigation and protection fri>m droughty tliat it might 
perhaije be BUppiised that the opposite diffleiLlty, uaniely that 
of drainage and ]>rutection frotn floods, liuidly eicisti*. In some 
provintes^ however, protectiye measures against InimiLttjcii have 
long engaged the solicitous care of the Govetiimcnt and the 
people. In Bengal, Beliar and Orissa these operations, on 
tlio bonks of the Ganges nnd Its tributaries, have been re- 
pcatwlly subjects of legislation. To one of the laws on this 
subject there is attached an interesting edadulo setting forth 
Fi statement of emltankuients under State wntrol, some old, 
Cithers new, of which ih^ total length amaunts to 1170 mil^ss. 
Tlie river Gandak in Etihar presents a remarkable inetance of 
cmltonkmenis, broad and high, construtted on both aides for a 
length of 130 miles, on the efficient maintenaDce of w‘likrh 
depeuik the safety of districts with a population of not less 
tlinjj two milUoiLS. In Orissa there are eatteneive cmbuukiuentn 
of ancient date on the eides of the Mahtmadij the Biahnuni 
and other rivers, la norLb€!m Bengal there are swmnps of 
many square miles in extent* which at some ^eosone of the 
year resemble lagoons. In 1875* the Bengal Goveniment 
estimated the area under swampe, tieeding drainage and 
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i^lamation, iit full l^alf a uilUoii ijf iicroa. In the valley of the 
Indmi near BalmwulpiiT^ in die southern poTtion of the Panjflbj 
there nro extensive emhankments on llie hnjik: of the great 
river. Xear Sakar in Sindh the embankmente extend for 
15Q inilea on one bank and 50 milee on the opposite bank^ 
protecting the whole of Upper Sind from the deviistatioa which 
the floods of the Indtia would otherwise cause. Indeed^ the 
canal syatem in that region, the land roTonue, tlie towns, and 
the line of military communication with southern AfghaniEtan, 
partly depend for their safety on the ats^bOily of these embank- 
menu. There is, however, much dMciilty in rendering the$e 
works flecure agoinst the violence of the Indus when in flood. 
Improvements in oonatruction are lieiug constantly made, and, 
when fully completed, the Indus embaiiknienU will form ona of 
the finest systems of the kind in any coimtiy. 
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CHAPTEK XVIL 

PBODTJCTS, NATOJiAL, AOmcntTUllAL ASD mDUSTUTAL. 

bconle in tcl*tiou fcfMt*—Miner*! T«(ranaia^-&» 1 — 

tteLui «ra—IciiiiMH.1 i^KliicU-SUll il««Ulili.f «• '“'7, 

SSIS.,L ot .ri »d tal-l-B-* «« »' 

Nmtivfrftrl- 

wiU, DU .L comporifian of her «lw product with those of 
other mtions. be found to exhibit only a fleoood-ftte quality m 
niany of thoaa sirticles, for the production of which she haa long 
l»eu fumed. For inetunce.her «w rilha ore not equal m «ceU 
leaos to those of Cliina or Italy. Her produce of su^reane is 
iirferior in richneBS to Omt of Jamaica; her apiece huTe le» 
pungency than those of Ceylon, the West Imliea, or the isWs 
TZ Eaatem Archipelago. Her cotton « 
that of the rnited Stotes. and her tobacco by that of South 
America, Though come kinrk of her rice, grown m bm^ 
quantities, me of unsurpassed fineness, still 
of her abimdant aorto b eAcuUed by that of the Carobna 
Her maire b below the ctandmd of southern Europe; her 
wheat, though bcgmnme to ho eatoemed and 
rival in quality the wheat of Great Britmu or of the United 
States. Her indigenous vegetoblec and fruits cannot be com- 
pare! with those of Ktitoj^an coirntriBS; fior hor dates w i 
those of Mesopotamia; nor bar betel-nut with that of,,Ceylon j 
nor her figs with those of Asia Minor. Her vines are mferior, 
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not only to those of Fmnoo mid Geimaiiy, but oven to those of 
Afgbaniat^m and Persia. Notwitbstaadiiig great eiTorta in tbo 
cuUuTe of Lli 0 fobriftige, her Cinchona be made to match 

that of PenL Her wool cannot compete with that of Aaatmlia 
or of Thibet. Hur homea^ even on hor own ground, duiuot vie 
with those of Auatralia, Arabia or Per^- her bowue breeda 
ajre ontatrippod by thcisa of European eountriae ; anti her cfimob 
by those of Central A^ia. TTet minenii wealth, though conaifit- 
ing of coal, iron, copper^ bora^^ nymganof^^ gypatnn, Fmd many 
other things, must Ijc placoii in a compamtiyely bumble rEmk. 

The merit of India oonfiiHts in this, that she produces all 
these things cheaply^ abundantly end passably good. 

It is remarkable, too, that the parte of India, wMoh miso 
some articles in a xnmM quantity, pTOduco them better than 
those parts which mise them in abundance. For instance, 
Bengal and Bnima produce rice veiy mdeb;, the Punjab very 
little, bat that bttlo is hf many degrees aaperior Many other 
provinces have sugarcane beddes tho Pimjab, bat ths Fnqjab 
sugarcane is the lieat^ though limited in quantity. Agoiiij 
Indian com or maize is grown largely in the phdnB of India, 
and only sparsely in the Himalayas, but die Kinialayan 
varieties arc the Onest. 

StiU. there are some articles m the production of which Indhi 
Is at the head of all countries^ or is not surpassed by any 
countJ5^ Her tea has of late years been so rapidly riBiug in 
repute that the people of China wiE some day bo obliged 
to look to their hitherto onquestioiiEKl supremacy in this 
respect In quantity the Chinese tea is etill surpassingly 
great] but as to quality,^ it is to be noted that the ludiaa 
tea IB used in the English mArkeLs chiefly for flavouring 
Chinese tea, and this may bo regarded as a sign of supo^ 
riority in favour of India. The quality, and the astonishiiig 
increase in the quantity, of Indian coffee are fast canBiug the 
Arabian cofle^ so famous of old, to bo aupefseded. The indigo 
of Bengal and Eehor has been unapproachable as yet^ though 
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its poaltioD in the markets of thfi worlEi is tkreat^ned by dgw 
dye^ chtsinicoUy eitmcted from other sabstfincea, Stilly no 
plant yet (liBcovered in any cliici6 fion rival the dork Hue dye 
of the Indiiin |d[int in pemMiance or in calonij and no dye 
snrjma&es the sciirlet of the Indian lac. The opiTim- 2 >rijdiieiiig 
poppy of the miJ-Gangetic baein, and of tho Ifiilwa upltinda, 
is in qtialily imeqtialled. The CMiaese bnve, apparently despite 
the proliibition by their <iwd Goveminent of the culture^ grown 
the poppy over an extensive area, still their variety ia no¬ 
where near tltat of Indhi in quality, Tliongh the cproa-nnt 
is n moat highly estaeined prod uct in many cos tern conntties^ 
yet nothing beats die ooetia-niit of the jralidsar coaat of India, 
Tlds tree is truly esid to furnish all a poor man wants, his 
food, drink p clothing, utensils and die mati^tiids for his house. 
From one end of India to the otlier, Uic intratlncdon of the 
potato bos been moat BUccei^sfuX and the root bids fnir tn 
become on article of large consumptlou. The mango-tree is 
among the trmt i^ful of tho Indian trees; its wootl is turned 
to many purpeaee j ita fmit h an article of smtemince for 
tho poorer clnsscSp and with the bJgbly cailtnred varieties, 
mnkB high among the fruits of the world. Tlie teak wood of 
Burma and of Alalaliar has such a high merit that it ia largely 
used by the British Admiralty, The oodor is regarded eveiy^- 
where as one of tli« queens of the forat^ but nowhere is it found 
richer in quantity, or finer in qualityj Uion among die Hima- 
layan memntaina. The ebony of Africa and the india-rubber of 
South America have lung been calebnited j but they may be 
rivalled by those of E 4 isU':m Bengal and other porta of India, 
The Euailtfpim tjlofmlosa, introducoil troni Austraha, hos been 
tuLtnrulizeil snceesarully in the Nilgiii mountninst Homs and 
hides are things in w^hich quimtity ia the main object, and in 
tliia respect India witli her i^ninth^^ cattle hj» a vast TrsKJurcc, 
Ktir oil-aeeda^ flax itnd lieinp occupy a high place : her jute 
fibre W'liich enters into so maiiy lnam^factu^08^ has, as yet. no 
competitor imywhere. Her nrangeya, natumlirefl by the Portu^ 
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^oao cm her eqU., rival those of ^outbetn EnM|]^' but liet 
plantuinf) are not oqTinl to tliose of ef|iiatonal regiooB, Soma 
of her flowering trees, such as the Cliampa^ tlio Magnolia, the 
Aaoka, the Lageratramia, the Baiihinia, the silk-oottcm tree^ 
the Kiichnar, the Poinaiana, display great beauty. The rhcnJoden- 
drons of the eastern HiraalLyriB are superb, and iis tree-shnibs 
are among the glonas of the moimtainfl. The Eiuopoan flownrs 
when cultivated in Some parta of India, such aa the NilgM 
uiouutaina, under European supervision will soon enter into 
rivaliy with those of Europe itself; the superiority nr inferfority 
is only a question of capital and skilL 

From amongst the many products, a few niay be selected for 
brief notice here. 

The production of indigOp otico so latge in Bengal, has bocome 
coiitTact 4 Ml of lute years. The cultivation nf the plant ceased 
twunty years ago to be reinunomtive to the peasunta, who con¬ 
sequently reftised to contLane it Tho European planter held 
the peaflaintry to the contracts which had boon made for pro¬ 
ducing the plunL The validity of thege contracts ™ disputed 
and jHjmo ugrurian trotibleSj, oveii djstuTliance&ji ensiled.. Con- 
cessions were offer^T but the teinis, which tho planters ooalil 
afford to givc,i thft cultivntOTS could not afibi’d to tnice. Ulti¬ 
mately the planting eoncerns succumbed for the most port^ and 
indigo oeasod to he an indiistiy of any oousequeucfl in Bengal 

Sirailnr ciiciiinfitanccs have arisen, nr threatened to arise, 
in Behar. where the plant is largely produced, but the plantora 
ha^Ts Jjrom time to time boon able to nwko concessions which 
tho cultivators have accept^ for tho present. Thus the m- 
dufltrr boa been saved fttan extinction, and continnes to 
flourbh; up te the moat rei^ut dates additional coucoasions are 
being mde by the planters. There is hope that the plantem 
may "yet pnaervo to the country this useful pn^Iucl remem- 
liering that it must decliim and fall unless it can be made 
Tomiinfirutive to the peasant who is the original producer. 

The tea is mamly a pnjliict of the soutlmni slopes of the 
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Himuldjiki, of A^am csr the upper valley of the Brahmaputm, 
imd of the weatent slopes of the mmntamF} which boimd Bengal 
on the east Its increase among the econoinic events of Ihe 
time; in thirty yeara it ri^on from nothing np to thirty- 
four tnilLiond of ponnda anntuiUyj valned at three millioiifl 
Bterling. Many of the earlier European pljmtera atmggled 
toAvuTiia the of this great sncceas throng a mozii of 
diffieultieSj oTrors* end dbappointmeDts. They thna lost nmdi 
capital, wliicih has been replaced by capital genmdly yiehling 
good Teturna. Their more fortuuEte Bucoeasoto form a reg ular 
profession of specially tmined and q^ualified mcD. The tea- 
gardens jiie now scieniificnlly inanogoil, iinprovcd pnxx^ca arv 
adopted in the factorica for the preparatioii of the lenf, Emd 
steam luaohlaery is beginning to be used. 

The coflfee-plaiiting baa on onrlicr origiUj and is carried on 
Euuidst the benntifrd valleya and hills of Cmg, the Nilg iria, 
Wynoad and Travancforo, As a bitsmus^p it has sometimes suffered 
from the want of profeasionid knowledge, and it b eomowhat 
aubjcct to vicisaitudea of season^ to the ravages of insectfS and to 
specific diseaBea. Its prodtictioD within thia generation Las 
greatly inCTTooscd, and amounts on the average to ^5 0,000 ewts* 
aimxiallyj. valued at 1^ mill ion sterling. Tlie eoffbe-plniitefa 
also have become u highly hietructed profeaaion; their plonta- 
ticna rite finely situated and present a gay sight when the trues 
ATE In blnsaoni. 

Tobacco is largely cultivated for local constiinption, but is 
not esported in any appreciable quantity. Many people are 
aongnino that with scientiHc treatuient it may be placed in 
cem^otition with Amoncan Lolmcco^ With this view Bome 
importEint experiments hii%*e been made in uoitherti Indium with 
aMisUmeo from the State and apparently with saceess. 

TIiq Cmchons-tro© has been for some yenrs oAsiduoualy 
cultivated by the Govemmeiit Iwth in the Ndgiri Mila and in 
SikhiuL TJie plantations are extensive and thriving, end 
include soY eml of the tree. Chciniccd eiperiTncntfl hove 
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bocTi uiEidf? in orfet to extract from the hart a febrifuge irhieh 
Blnill be suilicjeiit and yet so cboap as to be purcbaaeable by tlia^ 
poorest people; consideruble (^nantitiBa of this iiscfnl medicioo 
are being produced. 

Silk wae onise among the most pmaperona of Indian prwlnetflp 
especially in Bengal proper. The mulbeTTy-gnidena, with the 
trees trained aa buahes for the worms to feed npoHj afford nn 
intoresting sight. The price cojnmanded by the InLhati silk in 
foreign markets^ and tho oxportatiQn^ depend much on the yield 
in China and in [Ulyp and are therefore aomcwhat ptecoriotifl. 
Tho producrioa is, however^ Tniiiiitained in Betigul and in many 
other parta of tlia empire, and excites tnnch attentiom A full 
account of it will be found in Mr. Oet^hegan's elaborate report. 
Great interest is felt by many people in the prodaetion of the 
Tussot ” or wild ailk, produced by worms which feed, not on tlio 
ciil ti vated mulberryp but m the trees of the forests. The Bubstonco 
thus produced is thought to bo well snited to m£iny kinda of 
EuTopoan fabrics; machines fox it ore being devised and hopes 
am ontortained of its biscoming a valuable exports Reference 
may be made with advantage to Mr. Wardlo^a very useful 
treatises on tlie aubjecL 

Cotton received pineh attention^ both from the Govemtnont 
and from the public, for sm^eral years after tlie American civil 
war. Much salutary influeui^ in this direotion was exerts by 
the Cotton Supply Association formed in England. Special 
pfheere were appoinh^d by the Government to guide the efforts 
of the people in improving the staple. Dr. Forbes in Eutnbay 
and Mr. R Ilivett Cumae in Upper India rendered much service 
in this way, Strenuons oxertions were put forth, by improving 
the indigenoTU species^ and by naturalizing foreign varieties, to 
produce a fibre which should be as enitahk as the AmetiE^ fibre 
to tlie EngliBh machinery. These proceedings have ]^n aLtended 
with imrtiai success; but all parties ooncerned, w^hethet the State, 
the trader, or the cultivator, are oppressed witli the conviction 
tlirit India cannot in tJii^ respect compete wdth America^ now 
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Uiftt the crop of tlie SouthmL Stntei m Iai]ge os ffi'er, deepite 
tlie £<oekl chcmgoB oonsequeut on thfi civil vrat. ThtJ iatin^t in 
improving the &tnplOp onoe ao waEm, has inevitably hacenio cool^ 
among the Nutireg nt loaat. For some y^ra after tJie wer, 
India, though ceasing to export the abnornml qnantitiea which 
used to be despatched to England during the blockade of tJie 
American ports^ cotitinued expotriug annually quantities much 
larger than those she hod exported bofoio those eventa. Tlie 
exportation has of late been deereasing^ though it will doubt¬ 
less remaiu considerable. Menu while the culti votion of tlia 
indigenous epocies is dourisMng^ and is aiimuLited by the esta- 
bUshmeut at Bombay of factonea for the manufat^ture of cotton 
gDotfe. The demand for raw cotton is hriak iii aU Llis marts j 
special regulatioiis are made by law to stop the ftuuda and 
adulterations whereby foroign substances weta mixed with tho 
fibre^ and tho repute of the Indian staple lowered. 

Tho local unmufacturee of cc^tton by st^im machinoTy iu 
India have been much noticed of iMe. Some twanLy^fivo years 
have olupHed since tlia Erst- attrempt. was made at Bombay, in 
this directicn ; a great impulse was Itnparted to the moYement 
when the cotton tmdo becEune so inflatod after 1861. There 
ara now 53 spinning and weaving milli in of which 

41 are in the Bombay 1‘rQsidfijicy and 6 in Cidciitta- These 
mills employ lO^EOO looms mid 1|: million of spindles. Thay 
mostly l>olong to piiYate coinpani^^ tlsough some of them ore 
ownwl and managed by individuals. Of the capita^ ft P^t 
belongs to Euro|H3iins, the greater porLitm of it is, howover^ m 
the iuuids of iNatdYcs. The owners and Juamigeo are gcnonilly 
Natives, though EuropoanB nrd sometimes employofl as foreman, 
Tlie eoncems have suffered all sorts of mishaps from speculation, 
misapplicatiou of capital and errors in pmctioc, still many of 
them have h^n placed on a sonziil footings and ou the w^bola 
they are very eroditable to Native entorpiise. The vvijrk|>eople 
are Natives of Inith bcxcs, indndijig adults and ehildren. The 
giwlt* pnrsluccd by the mLills are good, serviceable, and free frota 
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adultctntioii* Tq a limited extent they eomjjete snccsSHfully with 
Engliah-niade jjoods, and with the imligenoos goods turned out 
fay Land-looms. They cannot, however, nt present com^Mta with 
the batter tfimlq of the English niaimfiictiiTaa, though the chatiae 
of tbair competiiig in fntuie is gradiuilly becoming stronger. 

Tlia growth of these and other ]iijjJiu.fjirCtnTe9 at Bombay and 
at Calcutta, and the large nnmbere of Native hands employed, 
have eansed the Indian lagiahiture to underEaka lisgialatiou for 
restricting the homa of work in the factories, and to enact othijr 
h nmnn n provisions ou thc modcI of the English legislation in 
these respects. Stnno moderate rastnetiona and proviaioiifl are 
ro^nirod in a hot climate w'herc, for the sake of pwi wages in 
hard times, the Native workpeople are apt to over-exort them- 
selves. In justieo to the manogcTS it mnat he said that the 
nuinngemont is generally popular adth the Native laljonrerB end 
thoir families i and that core ifl beatowL-d on the women and 
chUdren in the factories- 

Thero arc other fihtouB suhstances such oa coir, which ia 
obtained from the hnsfc of the cocoa-nut, which furuiahea 
cxcdleut material for cables, and which is exported in aomo 
(luantitiea. Flax con bo produced in large quantities; but the 
production of it is coiiipaTativ 0 ly smoU, becansc the linneed 
plant, from thc stem of which the fibre is obtained, is cmltivated 
for the sake of the on^aood and the oil, rather than for the sake 
of the fibre. SeveroJ varieties of hemp Eire grown and 
afford capital material Ciw oarUage; tJiis article, raw and rnanu- 
foeturod, is exported in considerable quantities. 

Among the moat important of the fibrous substances of India 
U jute, an article which has come into prumiiicnc® since the war 
in the Crimea. Tina staple is grown on the banks of the 
Brahmaputra and of its bnmchBa, in eastern Bengal. It is 
cnltivatad portly for consumption in niimufnctnrES within India 
itself, and partly for exportation. The quantity ex|iorteil, wliich 
is sent chiefly to the United Kingdom, nmoante nnnntdly to 
nearly 5 roiUiotie of cwts., valuwl at 3 millions sterling. The 
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jute manufactiirea in TiulLi itself 0x0 valued at j of a miUicD 
ffterling yearly. They are carried on nt Calcutta, whore tbe 
factciried and the tall chimneys remind the specLatur of eomo of 
tbe maunractnring centres of Europe. They fsn ufii.it chiefly 
of bags foP com, rice, fieedjs and wcmI, which are sent to the 
United Statefip Australia, Egypt, and to England alao. Tliey 
employ many thouflands of Natives of both and oil ngea* 

Among natural products, the forests claim a ptomioeut placn. 

The foreata of India were vast according h) tradition, and 
have been DDnsiderabk even during periods of authentic bistory, 
Daring aomo few centuries, they bave been skrinking in size 
and iuiportance, until they are at present incousiderable for eo 
gimt an empire as India, wMob |iafisasscis so maiiy langea of 
moimtoips and hills. If the hill-sides generally bad slopes 
which CQtild bo cnltivatedp then the forests, as they were 
gradually cut down aad uprooted, would give pliiEe to crop- 
bearing fields. But the hilU arc steep, the soili lying upon 
rocky stratSp is thin, and is epeodlly washed away by the 
fuine descending violently at certoia gefisousL The forest is 
deellned by natury to bind tha soil with roots, and ao to support 
the lesser vegetation on die ground. Consequently, when the 
hill-side is denuded of treoa, the ahrub^g^ plants, and herbage fnil 
to sustain themBalvea^ and barronnesa ensues. The unreatrainud 
eleorsiice of the forests has aficeted the climate unfavourably, 
and lessened the supply of moisture in n wsuntry already 
subject to aridity. It has cacjBod wood, a necessary article* to 
became dear and scarce, and compelled the people to use for fuel 
MuhetoRcoa which ought to be usod for manure. It hujs reduced 
to a low ebb ftome valuable portions of the imtioual wofdtli, and 
out off beyond recovery some bmochfia of tlte imperial resouresa. 
For many goneratidas, the forests have bean feliikL wheneviyr 
firewood had to he gathered for the consumption of the 
villngera, or new binds reclaimed from tho hilly slopes, or towm 
built with stylftfl of architeotiJTe in which wood is largely tiis*d, 
more pnrticulflrly when tantonments for troops hnd to be formed, 
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or civil odifieea courtmeted. Tliu feULog used to be carried on 
iadisciimiiiatelj', any tfaenglit of leaving flome parte of 

the foroste, or even n few trees here and there, for reproduction 
in tlie ftitnro. This destructive process was ooutijiued under 
British rule, and became even aggravated under varioua cir- 
CTimstonccs, Timber was needed for die roofing of bonacks, 
and the officers of the public wtirka depoitment used to nmke 
contracts with capitoliste for its supjdy. These officers were 
unwilling to interfere with tlia operations of Iho contractors wJio, 
having no abiding intarost in the foreste, daared them to the 
lost logs, without iBganl for the oonaequencea of such denuda¬ 
tion. Tho forests hod been so little evpluied tliat the local 
authoritias Boldom bocanie owara of the mischief which waa being 
dono. 'WTiqti railways begun to he constructed, eleepare were 
not, na they now often are, obtained froiu northern Hutope, 
Imt were proourod from local forests, dnough the agency of 
contractors, who denuded the forBste according to the enstom 
which hail unfortunately been established in such coaaa. 
The Government theoretically deplored the evil so far os 
they knew its existence; but its real magnitude remaiueil 
long unknown hy reason of the ignorance which provailcd in 
resjiect to tho sites, value and stock of the foreste. 

AVithip the present generation, euientific attention hna been 
awakened, the Govern inont has bestirred itself, and an elTcctive 
aystom of foreste hoa Loen inaugurated- Mischief, praotfcnily 
immense, has been done already, of which some parte aro 
irreparable, or con be repaired only after the lapse of a long 
time, while othora may bo remedied within one or two genera- 
rions. Of the primeval forests tiiere remain seveml, still 
intact, enough to constitute a national resource. 

In the lowor ranges of the Himalayan mountoms, in central 
India, in the valleys of the Vindhya and Aravali ranges, in the 
northern and western portions of the Deccan, in many districts 
rtf the Mitdras Presidency, the forests Lave been for the most part 
eolongdeetmj-cd thot their restoration is hnidly to be antic ipntotl. 
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But in the highei- mng^ of the nimEikyas^ m the ceuti^ tmete 
of the Panjab, in tha Satpura range, m that hilJy i^on where 
the Vimlhya and Sltpura nuiges join^ in the Eastern and Wo^Un-n 
Ghat rongee^ they are either preserved, ur obe bat partially 
destroyed, and may still pmve very productive. In eome parta 
of the Bengal Presidency, and in many parts of the PnHidencios 
of Madras and Bombay^ the remniuit of them is still being mvadod 
hit by bik Many authoritiGS appre]]end that the western and 
santhom pro-^dnees of India are, owing to tho destmetion of the 
fore^, threatened with a danger which h feebly checked, and 
which, if not arrested, may scriouialy aiTect tlio Iwjsfc mtereata of 
the country. 

The woods and forests of India from the niinalayaa to Capo 
Comorin comprise, as might be expected, trees of ETiTfkpcan 
tinils, tho cedar, the pine, the fir, the mmin fam cypraos, the 
juniper^ tho yovr, the otik, the the dm, the ash^ the maple, 
the plane, the holly, the lanrel, the birch^ tho WRlnnt, tho aldon 
Tho Asiatic sorta are the ocodn, the terminalia, tho ebony, the 
tiens order mclnding tha lianyan and iho india-rubber treo, the 
mango, the flOndal-wood, the cane, the hmiiboo, tho toon, tho 
neem, the blnnkwood, the bM ; and greatest of nil, the took. 
To tlieae should bo added the podma, including tho feathery 
ilate-palja, tlio palmyra with its fan-liko leaves, and the betfil- 
nnt pidni, Tho lesaor praiucts of the foresto^ such as mjro- 
SjulamB and nther articles, are also conaiderable. 

Many iKiliovc that the iiiinfall ia copieuH and Gaasomblo, or 
otherwise, oocording ns the woods and foreato, and the vegetation 
auhsidiaiy to them, are presarved or de?5troytMl, while others 
dislieHcvc this view^ which at all events mnst admit of much 
■qTuillficaliom Unt, after all duo abatements have been mEtdo, 
the view is genemlly held to nompn.^o somo tnitin TI 10 total 
rainfall of the whole conn try cannot possibly bo aifected 
by the exietenee of foreets^ Tha avorsgo quantity of vapour 
mnst come from tlio ocean and raust Iw condensed aomo- 
wherc ^ if it be not changed into min ns it fkftsses ftcnw tlie 
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plains, it pass an to tho morateiiift and be ttansfoTmed 
tfajere. This, indeed, is amatteT of tajimnod expeidtiMS; moiBtiins- 
ladon elands float over the Deccan, living it arid, and move 
on to the Satpura range, and, being condonised there, fill the 
torrent-bcadfi with rain-water which tnehea intu the rivers and 
rettima ultimately to the plain in the form of inandationa^ 
Similarly^ clouds over the thirsty plains of Hindoatan, 

and, being condcnscrl in the Himalayns, province floodB in the 
great riveis. The hope ia that, if forest tracts were disttibuted 
over the plains, there would be cool snifacea to attract the 
cloudB' and bo rnrest theni, aa it werei on their way, Tlicre are 
irmny tracts where forests, if pre3er\^edp wonld grow up within a 
short time, Thtta it is anticipated by many that tha climato 
would be improved, and that the early and the late rains would 
doscend more seasonably thou at present. It is rememljcied 
that, threoghout the world, those regions which possess rich vege¬ 
tation receive abimdant raina, while those u'hich are denuded of 
vegetation are reinless. It is ramarkedj; too, that those regions 
in India, which ordinfirily receive min but have been parohod 
by a long drought, are plagued afterwanifl with imnioderate rain. 

At all events tho fliresta^ and their suhaidiary vegetation* 
hue I land and store by s natural procesa the excoeding tnaietnro 
of the ruiny BCfiAoo,, for the benefit of tha country during the 
dry Bcaaom The straams become lasttcr filled and mom 
avftilahlo for the use of the people 3 tho springs are less likely 
to run dry* the w^ells loss liable to failure. This conaidoration 
becomes peculiarly important in those regions where tho cauiilg 
for irrigation are dra’wu Jrem rivers having their souioe in 
mamitains which depend on the annual rainfall for moistum. 
Near the springSH and along the upper coums of tha^ rivuja, 
the vegetation needs especially to be preserved for tho sake 
of tho cmiab. 

The economic consideratioiis lehitiiig to the forests are 
manifestly important, us wood is med laigelj in the construction 
of the hnuistia and cottogeg In most [nuts of the country. In 
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Ticuthera Indio, T^Lere trees are the earlJi, by 

the son, affords good Tnateriiil,flnii the eartben walls are durable, 
but elsewhere the earth does not always possesa a like degree of 
consistency. Eor these reiiaoas it is essential that the tinibep 
markets ehnnit] bo well supplied. Without inlcTposition by 
the State, the wood and timber would become eci^rctr ami 
dearer from time to time, m the forests became eshanstedL Aa 
cool ie not available, the pe^jple require wrxid fbr fuel; if tlicy 
cannot obtain wood, they wUl use cowdungn^akes for burning. 
Tlie practice of consuming for fuel that which ought to be used 
for manure, in a cotiritTyj too, where artlficipj iruuiure is not 
iivoibble, extensively prey ails, ia moat injuzioog and tends 
to ciliaustion of tlie soil Tlie only nieana of leadening this 
practice, is by preserving the forests to provide a ebeup and 
plentiful supply of wood for fuel, 

Agnin^ aouie of the woods and timbora, and many articlea of 
Bpontanecnis productiou in the forests, are exported largely \ 
and under an adequate aystaui of forest consorvunoy w'ould 
luld to tlie trade of thu country, 

Ccnuccted udth the forests ia the supply of gro^e for the 
fiasturage of cattle. In times of drought the anlmala periali 
in great nmui^ers for lajck of fodder; in ordinaiy times they 
wander as they graze, and tread down much more than they 
cat Conaeryaucy of vegebsiioii would aave the woods, the 
bmahwood and the grass aLmultaneoTisIy, 

Some authorities consider that in the Lred^s parts of the 
country, woods and covera might be planted and reared near 
every village, to be cuUod '^commutml forests/* for the supply of 
fuel to the \lllagers, and for ensuring at least a limitefi area of 
v^tation, W'here the growth of grass would be preserved in 
the hot acuson for the cattle, which suffer so much at that 
period from want of fodder. This project is well worthy of a 
careful trial in many ports of the cotnury. 

Thus the policy of preserving the feregts raata upon two 
grounds^ Br?t the improvement of the climate and tha reteution 
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of moisture, secotuUy tho busbaudiiig of the nutiomil rHsaurcea iu 
tinilfST find ftiel for tlio uso of the poopio, Ttos policy, then, is nf 
tntich oouaef^ueiice to tlio well-he tn^ of the couutTyond the iiatioo. 

The Govenuaent of TndTfi has ooucted & low n^'ulating uU 
tnatters coimectad with forest conservancy, and the proviaicms 
of this law ore bcinj) oarried into effect by tiio sevsml Jjocal 
Govern merits. The forests are divided into two aitagories) i first, 
those which nre ” reaerveil," being preaervod and worked thioiig'h 
State agtmcy, in the moat complete manner; ewoudly, those 
which me " pratectod." being preserved less thoronghly. The 
best tiniber-taorkots are mainly snjjplied from tho " reserved 
for^te. Care haa been taken to debermine what tracts shall 
be reservefl," or ” protoctad " and to mark off their bonndarias. 
The area thoa defined in the several provinces alroady, or likely 
to be defined are long, will prove to ho hardly loss than eighty 
thousand square miles for tho whole eiupire, Tlia prinmry 
object of the administration is to piesarve the forests for tbe 
soke of the country, Diie attention b also given to the financial 
cint'tum, much income is already secured, the expenditure ia 
over £500,000 aannally. but the receipts amount to neatly 
£700,000, and in time the farost deportment wiH liavo a proa- 
peroua revenue. 

The Baperior otficara of the dapaitment are for tho moat 
port British, trained in tho forest schools of Franco and 
Gonniiny. The Inspector -Geunral of faresLit with the Govern¬ 
ment of India is I>r, D. Brandis, whoso services to the empire 
have been ooniqiiciuoua in organbing a syatoin of forestry, 
which ia sound nod scientific, ami is yet adapted to the cireum- 
fitancas of the country. Instruction in forestry is afforded to 
Natives also; forest schools are established for them, and in 
tinifl they will take a large share in the fdiainiatmiive work, 

As might be expectod, the syatem of forest conservancy, 
though generally accepted by the Natives who dwell near tho 
« reserved " and the *' protectedtracts, is flometimos opposed by 
tlicm. Tlifsre muat always bo soma danger lest the foresteia 
should, ill their just real fnr conaen^ancy, infringe upon the pro- 
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scriptiTO rights of the mliabitiinte, Tlia locsol civil nttthoritiea 
me vij^lant and pnnipt in asaertiitg (ir vuidiciiting the rights 
of the people in this fESpect, for the rwajgnition of which rights, 
indeed, ample provision is made by tlia law. They should, 
however, be caiefnl to support and oncoiunge the forest oiheon 
in the eiecution of dnties which are of the otmoat conseq^uetioo 
to the welfare of the oountiy, Monjr of the hill trilws 
habitually bum potches of valuable forestj in order that 
the ashes may ao fortiliEa the virgin soil m to render it 
capable of producing a crop withfjut tillage. Having reapetl 
one harvest, they leave the spot marked by charred stump of 
timber trees, and iuo\'e on to repeat the same ravage elsewhere. 
TMa bartiaroua and waatofully destnietivo practice ia gradually 
and cautioasly checked, by reclaiming those people from agri¬ 
cultural savagery, and by inducing them to plough lands, and 
raise yearly crop by ordina^ husbandry, 

Acoordiug to the latest returns there appear to be 29.tiOn 
square miles of demarcatal reserve forasts, ,^500 square tuiles of 
protected areas, ond 35,000 square miles of unreserved forests; 
or 68,100 square miles in all. This appars a comparatively 
small area for so huge on empire, especially when it is remem- 
liered that of tikis net more than one half is efluotually preserv'ed. 
Some esteasive forest tracts eiist, however, in the Mndraa Pre¬ 
sidency, of which a return remoinB to be rendered. There are; 
further, 31,000 acres of plantations in viuions dietricta. 

Among the mineral resources of India there ore a fow 
utticlfis dasrtii'Fing notice, 

Ooftl-Jiieda baviiig a conaidera’hlc yield, though not of (Jie 
beat m numy partis of Tm Tjji, Tho ara 

thrjge wLLch liave ofHanod out among the hill^ ilEmking 
the wiMtom nide qf Betigalj and with thes^ tliiita ia eomplelj& 
ttiilway ccunmiuiiciitioiL TItere are good seiLma, sncoessfully 
worked, oa the aertlieni side of the Sdtpura mnge, overlooking 
the Narbsulda volley through which the mil way rnnfl. A 
considonihle bed ia being worked in the vaUey of the Ward ho 
river near Siogpiir, aiid Ui that point o bmneh niOwuy has 
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l>een confltnjcteJ, Sonits ctuil-^beils L[ivfc boon found in uppcT 
Assaiu ■ and a sliort milway is to made to thoni from tha 
bank of the BndimapiitnL Tlie Indinn cool is u^od by 

the railw^ays^ the steamers and tke ffletoiiesj the total oon- 
Bumptioii amotinta to half a miUion of toos annmll j i and the 
l^assiblo output of the collerioa b teokuned at a million of toris 
yearly, Tho industry afliirda employment to upwanb of 
50*000 tTORp cscslu^ive of their ihmilies. Sdll, aoma mniiiLiima 
of Em^lish coal and coke aie impoTl’CrJ amounting to tjOO.OOO 
toiia annufklly. Other coal-beds ore known to exbt in the 
Salt range of the Paiijabp in the province of Penirt juid in 
the Palamow extremity of the Yindhya range. 

Trnu b found in most parts of the empiret and is used in 
many jilaceB for BmaU lq<ail mduHtries. It b seldom worked 
on any largo scale, by reason of the want of available fuel, 
among other reasons^ In iho undalatitig cotintry on the i-vegt 
of fieugalp floma extensive inintig are lieing worked hy a 
private company with a fair rocasuie of succesa. 

Imlin b ono of tlio oldest gold-producing oouutrieB in the 
World, but during recent tlie supply has been sm^ill Of 
late some auxifiiroiis veins have been dbeovered in the 
southeni {Hirtion of Ulo l^Iatal>ar coast region, espocinllj in the 
Wyiiojid hlUsp and in the Alyaere phiteaii neat Bangalore. 
Com])aniafl have been and are: being formed for working the ore; 
eDDcessions of many sc|Uiiro milos iiave Iteeu obtained for thb 
purpose; and BonguinR have Ijeen robed in the miiiils 

of many AvolLinformed persons. Tho matter b undergEiing 
sebntiflo enquiry by pTofe^ional exjieTts aiul trials are being 
made. There are traens nf chpunitionfl in ancient times, whence 
it b protiablo that themE>st readily available stippliosliave l^oen 
workwi out. The gold which still remama must apparently 
be ” won**' by processes of cnialiing and reducing. Questions, 
too* wdll arise rt^garding water-power and fuel resources. If 
mining for gold in this quarter should prove aucceasfiib the 
economic result Uf the Indhm empire would be intportant. 

The supply of preirioua Htanm in IiuUa is but little now os 
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csfimpfired with what it -mia in formur timtja. There are biUI, 
however, in BimJeLkhand south of the James river, 

rubifla in Burma, and pearl fiaheriea near Tnticorin. in the 
Southern Tenineiihi. Among Indian products are included the 
pearl feheriea of Bahrein in the Persian Gulf, of which the 
produce is chiefly sent to the Bombay market. 

The naturol and agricultural products having thus been 
mentioned, the mdustTioi products claim a brief notice. 

It seema to he held hy many that the imcient mnunfaetuiea 
of the Nativea have bean hugely aupplanted by British manu- 
fflcturos, or extinguished under the sodnl changes wrought by 
British rule, and that cousequently a dejiressing inBuence is 
excroiaed on the nationol wealth and energy; but this opinion 
has less foundation tlmu ts> oonnuouly supposed. 

Hie virtual extinction of the industry, represented by the 
muslins of eastern Bengal, may be citod n» an instance. These 
delicate fabrics cim lie made cheaper, though not better, elso- 
wherc, and the fastidiously letincd clneflffl who were wont to 
use them have dwindled away. The uamher of bands employed 
in this industry was never very great. Some inslanocs might 
be (Ltlduoed, wboro arts, of extreme beauty but of limited 
application, have perished, by renecn of thoir being confined to 
tnoflU guilds or to a very few fnmilies. Eevolutiona stopped foT * 
moment the demand; the iMehands of artists were dUpereod ; 
aa individruils died, their skill vanished with them. Such 
circiiiustBncGS, however lamentahlc from an jesthetic point of 
view, have not produced any effect npon the people, as tbs 
number of persons concerned is relatively so Bmall. 

The amioiner's trade, which once reached an exceasiv® groTVth 
in an empire where for some centunea warfare was olnioat 
universal and incesaant, ncceaflaiily laiiguiahod on the estabUsh- 
ment of peace undor a settled govemmenL Armoury as an 
industry once employed large numbem of peraons, and as an art 
WHS carried to a high degree of beauty. But its gradual eessatiou 
in the British territories at Icaat, is hardly to l>e regretted. 

On the oGier hand, nuiny atident articles once extensively 
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TDftdo, are atill predueed largely, Oiuiigh perbapg in ^om^whnt 
iliuiinished quantities. If the piirely indigenous mdiiatries of 
the higbet sorts in Tndin, as they now btc, could be coniinared 
T^ith tbuae which e?tiBted in the paLmy daya of the Mngiil 
empire, some decline would doubtless be perceptiblen Bnt if 
the induBtries of the eoareer and commoner sorts were tlnm 
comparedj expausion rather than coiitraction wonld bo cs1>- 
served. If the tot^l nninlier of persons engoi^eii in all kinds of 
industry, othtsr than iigticulture, in 1380 couhl be coniimred 
with that of 1600* the time of the emjMiror Amngzeb* or of 1580, 
the time of Akber the Groat, it k probable that Edtish mle 
would not suffer by the cainparisoo, but would rather gain. 
Thiiso who consult the splendidly illustrated work by Dr, 
Fotbea Watson on the taitile fabrics of Indio^ the review by 
Dr. BLrdwqod of ooutributions by India to the Paris Exhibition, 
the recently published book by the same anther on the 
Industrial Arts of Indio, and Mr. Biwlon Powell's Hnndbijok 
on the muuufactiires and arts of the Paiijah, will see that the 
country still produces, in greot qnantitiefl and of excellent 
quality, nearly all the beantiful articles for wliich it has over been 
oelebratctl Tho people at large, e ven if they have not increased 
in numlicrep muit be at least os numerous ns over, and thoir 
dotblng conatitut'es a mighty factor in the national industry. 
It is notorious that Britiali industry bos long bean strivings aa 
yet with but moderate sucoead, to su|)ersedo this indigenous 
industry, which still for the moat port reniEuns in the bands 
of Indiarus. On the other band, the mining or metidltiigic in- 
dnstries of India have been increasing under Britisb nilev 
Several new industries have ariaen^ so well known in connocticn 
with cotton, jute, indigo, silk* tea and coffee. The worka of 
umterial improvement now executed, lo an extent not equalled 
by the architectural or atruetural efforts of former dynostiBs, 
have developed a new aeries of mechanical industries affording 
much occupation to the working Thus a deUiled 

survey of the whfile lield would probably shew that, in respect 
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of ecattomie eBact, tbe arts uni] iadnstriua of ludia arc more 
importfliit tbftTi they ev-er were, and employ a greater immher of 
lian[ia. It is true that minibora of po™™. otlterwise 

employed, haTO daring the last two ganeratiaim been tbiown 
back upon agrienUtuo. Such perAons, however, will tw found for 
tbe most jKirt to have oriine, not from tho iodiietiial classea, but 
mtlicr from the tlaesca ibrmorly engoged in tho defence and 
odniiniiitruliun of the conntry. 

On a review of the Indian Muaeiun in tbe art department at 
flontli Konsingtem, and of the flereral illnatrated worka which 
have boon published, it will bo apparent that India still Ims the 
taste and the faculty neeeaaftry for tho pimluction of works of 
indostrial art. tlifit her biindicmflamen still have the leeture 
and the inventiva power wii5i;b aignnlizied them of yom, U'at 
her chiefs and upiwr clafises stM apprecinta and eiiconTugo the 
production of TGully beautiful things in the utmoat vMiety, 
The gold and silver plate, tho metal work in limsa, cop|)er ami 
tin, the doroaacenml work, the tnippiiigs and cajiariBons, the 
mother-of-pearl of Abmednlwid, Ibo inlaid work of Agm and of 
Bombay, the work of YLmgapatam, the sail dal-woml carving, 
the carved ivory liota tmd toitnise-flliell, the bio work, tbe cotton 
fabrics, tbe gold and silver lace, the oiubroideiy, the carjiots. 
the pottery, and most of all tins enuuielB. worthily repteacft the 
work of tlicse times, in cx 5 ini>sU'tnon with fornieT ages. 
art of enamelling is in the first rank of tho handicrafts of the 
world, and is putsueil in India to the highest degreu of 
perfection yet known. It cannot at any previous epoch have 
been more successful then it is now, and prtdiably it i» carried 
on with a greater variety of device and of methotl than ever. 

When the Native princes and chiefs of the empire nttandeil 
the Imperial Aseomblago at Dullti, the muss of articles of 
luxuiy and sdonunent, then eollecttal, probably equalled tuiy- 
thing ever aeeu in the camps that were Tiinraballed, or the 
courts that were held, liy tbe Moguls. Tlie presenta offered to 
the Prince of Wales, during his visit to [ndia, by tiie Natives in 
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onler to iUnstrato the mts wid iudoatrics uf their tetri Ulrica, 
probably rivaUetl in taste, bcutity and variety any offerings ever 
laid at the feet of a M^gnl emperor. 

Although the Indian maDofEwtuies may be reganled aa 
comparatively aatisfactoiy in respect of number, variety and 
quantity produced, they have been paaaing through a critical 
period as iBgarda artifitic quality. The good principle, upon 
which line art oihibitiona wcro instituted in Europe, asserted 
itaelf in India. Similar cidiibitiuna were held in many proidncea 
of the Indian empire, and from India ware scut eitansive con¬ 
tributions to the exhibitions held at Kensington, at Vienna and 
at Paris. The Britiah Indian eoction in the Paris Exhibition of 
1878 was specially notable for tlio effect it produced on the 
minds of European speetatoTB, by wliose means a knowledge of 
the induBtrial arts of India waa disaeminatol tbiouglmoi 
Europe. Thu interest of the section was Iwightoned by tlie 
consideration that tharoin were mclmUKi the presents pnjffer^ 
by tho Xatives to the Vrinco of AVaka during Ids risit to India, 
which were gramoualy lent by His Eoyal Highness for the 
purpewes of tha Exhibition. This unique collection of prosents, 
muatrating the whole fiehl of Indian art and industiy, and so 
replete with inatruction, has bean most conaiilefataly placed by 
His Eoyal Higlmess’s dfinire tempomrily at the dispuaal of tho 
local authorities at many plwes in tha United Kingdom and 
the Continent of Europe, for the inspection of all lovers of 
industrial art, and for tho infonmtioB of tha public reapecting 
the progress and condition of India heiBelf, 

Tlie pToaeadiugs at these exhibitions doubtless drew Kuropefui 
attention, in a touch greater degree than formerly, to tha pro¬ 
ductions of India, and augineoted the demand for them in the 
markets of the world. The Native mind, too, was enlightened 
in respect to tha practical application of European art. The 
Natives ware stirred with a sense that their worksi were being 
notieed in European circles. At the seme time, bowevm, another 
effect of a dubious chaructor was produced, as the Narives began 
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either to imitate Eiiropeftn models alteolutelypOr to engmft,tipon 
their ovm works. acceBaoriea borroTred from E’arapeaa styles. In 
all caa^ of such imitation or admixtow; th^ restilt was aastitis- 
factory, smd condtmed to the ^itintioii of the Nad^^e taste, Ab 
an iiL^teoce, the recent circamstances of the Caalunit elmwl 
niannfectiire may bo recalled. T1 »chc sIiowIb were esteemed not 
only for their matcblesB colonring (dne to the peouHiir qualitiea 
of the air and water of that wnnri rails valley of Cashmir) but alee 
for the appropriateneiis of the j«culiar elaboration in the 
designs. Imitative fabrics were commenced in the Panjah 
with the aid of skilled workmon frnm Cashmir, but never 
eqnallcH] the superb originals. The denifmii becoming brisker 
in the rarisian markets, Erencb agents came to pnrehase in 
India. La course of time the shawls ln^gnn to be made more 
and nmra after Etirtq>fem designs, and to lose theJr ehameterifltLo 
loveliness. Again, the Indian potteiy* from Sind and elsewhere, 
began to be admired^ and (aime into demEmLl For a moment, 
there was fear lest it diDuld be spoiled by tlio imitatiag of 
Eiut:ipean d« 3 sign»; foitnnately this Eftot was averted. 

It k to be hoped that these and all similar niistakes may be 
avoided, as the ttoI merits of indigenous Indian art bcoomo 
recognised. This art, formed throngh the lalKittr of many ocn- 
tnriCH, and never obscured by the shadow of even the dtirkest 
adversities, like a marble iiionumcnl. retaining its beauty 
despite the stains uf time and the rough usage of liarbariBm, 
seems now to be appreciated more and more by artistic judges, 
and to be the subject of lesthetic culture. It has been pn> 
du(^ by generations of hereditary artistji, who from father to 
aou dedicated thereto their hearts and min da Its forms* 
arising from sound and exact ideas originated by nature bur- 
self. ate worked out with t4istefii1 and fitting dctnil, Ita 
colouring, aombm yet ridj, with blendetl tinted soflcued hues 
and Euodtdatod effect, rclicveri witli just enough of elmsleneil 
aufl harmonious hrightiiesB„ is admired by all thfi^e who love 
to sec true principlea applieti to bnumu industry. 
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CDMMKllCE, EXTKHJfAL AlJD INTESNAli. 

Foreign iwAst uf Imlia in former tlmeB-—TL il- ** EflaiUlnsllanieii" alilpe^Tho 
"Oreoii'a" ilsipfr—Tlifl PinSniiiilar und Orii^-ntiil Comfiar^y—The 
Oftimt—Direct donlinj^ft of Judin with tins Continont of Ennipo—Afrtoat 
Aniik aiwi Aoatralin—Frmnco^Tlw Unit^ —The Jlniirilioi 

—PftTticulars of trade with Uniteil KiuRdotn—Shtpiiing for the inoAi fnirt 
Hritiiii—Cutii^tiij^ tnwiti—Balaivoe of triile^How Bdjujrtiid—The Home 
remittislicetJ—Vidnp tu ludln of Idct eiport tnidiL'—FiKjdnjopiplj gequfmUj 
ftunSck'Et—InUFninl Inulfi of Imi in—Registration of k—L oth! cotnmuniei^ 
tion—lllTcr uav 14,^1 ion—Tendency towurdi eqnaiizntion of ijriM*. 

The forfflfjn commeica of lodia lias iilwnyB Ijooiv aumsunded 
by a Btiaogo nnd marrolloTiiJ intereat, hra Ifeen the theme of 
essayietB and wititiiiariaiiB, and hjia even inspired the verao of 
poets. In FDcont times it has attracted the Bovetor aemtiny of 
econonuBte, and has boon regarded by some iuijiuierB i/rith 
TniagivingB> It forms one of those beacon-lighta to which all 
the bclicvorB in the pTogresa of the ootmtry triumphantly poinL 
It Innda England to her coatatn dependency with ties of 
mutual interest, wliieh ora important apart feom the higbiir 
Conaiderationa of policy. 

The " Eust'Luiinmeii" ships that once bore this coiuiuerce 
have paaacd into that domain of history, which compriswB the 
maritime annals of Britain. They wsm ancceeded by a cLiua of 
sailing vessels, nmndieg the Cape of Good Hope and carrying 
possoug^rB B9 well as freight, of which ships many wero called 
after the anmaiuea of the ahip-tmUding firma to whom they 
belonged. The ruuno of a '*Green’s ship” sounds to Anglo- 
Indian ears aa a synonym for speed under canvas, tmd for 
skilful seaninnship in tempeata. These ehipfi, too, were once 
freighted with the despatchea nor rating the tuoiDenluaH eveiitn 
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in thEJ East. For tliose ts-Iio aro to the irgnlarity of 

postal comniunication in tEit present day, it ie (Mictilt to reailLse 
the anxiety witk which the amval of these TGSsels tided to be 
awaited in India. The importance of the sailing ships was 
mnch diminished by the establishment of the PeninsiiIaT and 
Oiientiil Company, which carnal by the OTerhind rente through 
Egypt all the nmils and the tnaisorc^ most of tlie piaaengBiSp 
and aoioe of the most portable and voirinble axiicleB of trade. 
Still, however^ the of the fcmde^ oonHisting of cheap nnd 
bulky artieles, oondiiiiet] to ho carried by the sailing voEwrela 
luttnd the Capo. Their mijiortiijico then received Einotli^r find 
a heavier blow from the opening of the Suez Canal to maritime 
traffic. 

Before the Sn^s CLiiml liad bt^n actnally tried, it was known 
tbiit tbe Ked Sea eonid he navigated by eteainsht]»s unly nnd 
not by salting ftbipa. It was snppoeed tbat the height charges 
on steamahipa would be so mticb deEuer than those on soiling 
shipsp that steam-nnvigftticn in tbe Eed Star wonbl l>& 
virtually exclutled from competition witli the Boding ybips round 
tlie Cnpe^ for the bulky articlea compoeitig the greater part of 
tbe trade. This Eiippodtion was certainly justified by all mate- 
cedeut exjterienca of the relative character of the two kinds of 
ships. Kut since the Cimid tuis been trieil, the sttMitaara ore 
becoming more and more able to compete with sading ships in 
respect to freight chargeSp and draw to themsolyos incrooHLiig 
cargoes of cheap and heavy goods. The sading ships still ply 
round tlio CapOp though with diminished freights, hut time is 
ngaiust thani, as an inBuperable difficulty- Tlie olecttic tulegnsph 
betwTOn England and India haa affectod merountnc irausoctionB 
Ln many respoota. In n few nunutos iTiteUigenca is Itasbod 
acruBs the iaterveniiig ocBaiifl and oontments, deckling the profit 
or tliQ loss on critic-ftl traiiaactiianSw Under such urgeneVp 
fiOcoTnmg yciLTly mom fmjuentp the inorchonta employ even at 
Bouie aacnfice the steamers which can taany the produce to 
Kiiglauil up the liod Bca in four weeks. Instead of sailing-slups 
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wliicli COR cftfry it round Uifl Capo in four mrJtiUia. Conso- 
qucntljr then} lie alon^ Uio qnaj'^ of the rivet Ilhgtili at Cal¬ 
cutta, or in the broad waters of the Bombay Inuboiir, fleets of 
steoiueTB of great length and of narrow beam, amTing from, or 
departing far, the Sma Canal. Tlie travcUor nowadays wondcra 
at tlifl ItuHjt of steamers pnsaiag to and fro, by the once dreaded, 
and still anxious, uavigatitui of the Hed boa. But the exigencies 
of the navigation in the Suez Canal and in the Ked Sew, and the 
necessity of cheap construction, of apeei and of economy in fnol, 
have (jausad a new stylo of ship-building to bo adopted for the 
stcouiera, which is regarded with soma doubt by many seafaring 
ineiL The Suez Canal has realised already a auceesa equalling 
the must sanguine oiitidpwtions of its deflii^eT, and is destined, 
to achieve still further triumphs. A chorus of Hwtisfuction rose 
from all India when Teidinand de Lesaops wua decorated by Uie 
British Sovardgn with the insignia of the St 4 ir of India. 

Tho statiaties of the external commeree are published in the 
greatest detail annually by the Govommeut of India, tr^ethur 
with a general leview of the principal hiJJ^idin^ by Mr, O'Conor, 

In round numbers, on on avorage of recent years and witli 
due allowance for fluctuations, the foreign traile of India may 
be valued at 110 million ponnds sterling yearly. Out of 
this amount, 60 millions represent oxi»ttB, and 36 millions 
im|Kjrl 3 . of merchaiidise; while 3 J millions represent exparts, 
and iUJ mill ions imports, of treasure, Tliis sum total would 
be reyardwl aa very important in any country of Lbe world 
except Great Britain, and is even in Great Britaia deemed 
oonsiderable. Towards this water-niark, os it wen}, the tide 
of trade lias been mounting for many years, the rise iMjIng 
satiafactorily perceptible decade after decade. In 1860 James 
Wdaon, the then Finance MinJater and one of Hie nesft 
wientifiu economists that ever landed in India, deckcad the 
prognssfl of the trade to Iw among tho most conclusive proob of 
the preaperity of the country under British rule, and among the 
meet hopeful onieos for the future. The trade contmneil to rise 
for several years tiB it received, lirst a sudden deVelopTnont, and 
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UieD [m eqtidly amlden ebeek. fnym the events of the Ajueric&ji 
civil war. Afterwanla it Bcemed to osciUete IietvrceTi amounts 
wtn€Fwbat above and amnnnta eomewhut below, one hundTed 
millions ffterling. It did not eenaibly rctro^trade hj raiaon 
of the famine of 1874 in Bengal. It wjia risinjf farqurahly 
(mainly by tno^on of a qamkened demand in Europe for 
Indian produce) just before the ontl^reak af the famine of 
1877 in Madias and Bombay, when it reacb^l the mm of 
124 millions, the highegt point ever gnined. It then snffemi 
depresaioii, when this famine lasted into 1878, and extended 
to parts of nartbem India. Tliia depneseion becnmo aggravated 
during 187^, hi sympathy with British trade all over the 
w^orlil. It has risen, again, to 120 millions for the last official 
year, and is still lising. Symiptoras of impinvoment me novt 
visible; tbeb continnnncQ or disapf^amnoe must diipenii on the 
ptopitionsness or other^'ise of tho sefksons in India after sucli 
grave vicifldtndes, and on the revival or sbignation of trade in 
(Iroat BrltaiiL 

Formerly, the trade of Induv with foreign cnnDtri^ used for 
the most jiail to pass tlirough England. BscoiTlng pJI these 
commodities in the first instanoe, England used to retain what 
she retfjuired for bemelf, and distribute the remainder among 
her neighbonm according to their needs. But of kte India 
has begun to send, direct to the ports of thq Continent of 
Europe, the oonunodities required by European ticmntriea. Tlie 
commercial intercourse is growing fast between Calcutta and 
Boinljay on the one lium],, and MaTseillea, Genoa, Vetiico, 
Tri^asto, Havre and Hamburg, on tlie other bond. India, also, ii 
trading mrjro and mom with America, especial Ij with Cabfomla; 
and San Francisco is beooniing a familiar name to the dwellers 
in Calciitttk The trade with China 1ms long heon, and fiLQl is, 
considemble, though limited in ita scope, comrigting of opium 
and cotton goods from tndm, and silver from ChJna, learing r 
Ifljrge trade Ikolanee m favour of India- ITie transactions with 
the Australkn eulouies are growing apace, partly by reason of 
the demand for AiistrabjiTj bomeg, uad will further increase if 
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the Iddi&n people aie suMcienUy enterpmiiig to send the most 
attractive of their war&s to exhibitioDa at Sydney and Mel¬ 
bourne. The snppreayion of piracy by the Intlian Govemmeat 
hoH caused much eixtenaion of the trade along the coasts of 
the Btnmesc Peninsula and of the neighljoariu^ islon^ls; and 
egpecLally on the Eu^t Coast of AfricOji in the sea of Omop^ 
and in the Porsian Gulf. Mach coiamence, centred at Baghdad* 
wliich once paesof] by Aleppo to the Mediterranean, now passes 
down the Tigris to the Persian Gulf and to Aden. 

The most conslderahle duoling?? of India with any foreign 
cotmtt)" are thijsc which she haa witli FroncOp and tlicir value ha^ 
averaged aa much as five mdlioug sterling annaally. She sends 
to France oO-seed, cotton, indigo, raw silk and ahawla, which 
constitute the greater part of the tnale; anti receiver in return 
a small quantity of apparel, silk goeds and wines. 

Tlie United States are l>eginiiing to have a conaidomhle 
iutorconme with Indio* an mterajiir^e probably destined to 
attain vast growth in the future. Besides Uie jute, both raw 
and mannfactnrctij as already mentinned, Inrlia sends to the 
United States linscedp saltpetre, bides and skina, receiving in 
return large quantities of kerosine oil and some cotton goods. 
The importation of oottoo goods from America is a noteworthy 
circtLtnstanco. 

Tlie tnule with Italy has not as yet grtnro to the intent 
antici|)ated on the opening of Gic finer. Canal, still India exports 
U> ItaJiim ports more than one millioD and a half sterling wtirth of 
cotton* oQ-aee<is* mw silk and bides, imiiortiog small quantities 
of wineSp silk goods, N'eapnlitau corals and glass beads, 

labile reoeivitig some moderate quantities of sugar from tho 
Mauritius, in some years, India has sent us much as thr^- 
quarter? of a million sterling worth of rice annually to that 
colony. 

In these and in other various whya, nearly 4fl per mi t. of the 
external trade of India is with foreign ennutries, an important 
fact shewing am oug other prcMjft the extent of her direct rektioas 
with all qiinrtius nf the world, and the means she poaaesaea of 
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the of lier trade occoimts. The proportioD 

as shewn bjr tliia perosntftge U likely to ocoaD 

ccjnumiiiieiitioii by gtoam beoonies more folly opened- 

Tlie remaining 60 per cent, of tho trsde uf India, in mer* 
cbandisu^ is with the United Kingrlntm The Export divkion of 
this trade shews a long list of aridelea^ indicating the prodne- 
tivc iMjwer of the Indian i»€Oplfip liespiUs their comparative 
poverty. The cfitalogne oomprises ootUni, jate. rico^ wheat, 
tea, coffee, sugar, oil-seeds, spiccs, SndigOp lac dye, Hillc^ woob 
hides and skidflp and otlior things^ worth on the whole 2B inil- 
liona sterling annnaJly. The imports include cotton manu¬ 
factures, woollen and eilk goods, salt, ooab Imrdware, metals* 
nmchineiyp railway plant and rolling stock, and a great variety 
of inauiifuctures, in all worthy on the average, 30 luiilioiis 
sterling pier annunn Of all nations, India him long been among 
tlie best, and is now perlm^AS tlio very heat, enstomer for the 
roanufactiires of Great Bcitaim 

The ahipidng which carries this sen-home trade cenaifits, 
on. the average, of 12,500' vessels, with a total toniiaga of 
r>4 milliuna of tons ■ ateamers and Huiling vessels inclndfid Of 
this number ono-sixth consists of ateamers, w'hich inclnde np- 
wuriJs of 2000 vcsuelfl, w'itli a toiumge of 21 millions uf tuns, 
nearly one-half of the whole, indicating the progress miuie in 
Uie employinont of stesam power. Of Oia stammers, U o-thmls 
coma and go by tJie Suez Canal, oJid the remainder by the Cape 
of Good Hope and by other routes. 

Of the total shipping, sail and scam, about 12 per cent, h* 
foreign, the remainder being British ; in other words^ 88 tier 
cent, of the shipping is Brituth- Tlie foreign shipping mmibcra, 
on the average, 13U0 vessels, with a total tonnage of thfee- 
quarters of a imlliDn of tons, of which, how ever, many are 
Arab. Afl comparo;! with the aeveral thotisands of British shipe 
with a tonnage of Bcvenil millions of tuns, the number of 
the ehi^is blunging to the mercantile marine of Eurepe and 
Amcrioi, and engaged in ihh trade, will apimar vety small. 
For iostaaee, there arc only 244 French vesscb, German^ 
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134 Italian, 29 Au^tnMi, 36 NorwegiaD, 16 S’Wcdbb, 20 EiiBsiflii, 
and 122 AmericaiL 

Tliere are also aboirt 4000 wlileh ply between pcptt 

fuid part^ on the east and west coasts of tlie country; tJiey are 
entirtly of indigcnoiiB constracticni and are caned country cmfL 

For mftny years a remarkaMe cbamcteristie of tho uKtemal 
tTudn lias been this, that India aella much more^ by many 
mlUioDS sterling worth, to Fngland and to foreign nation^ 
tliEin she buys from them. In otbirr words, her ejf|iorfc3 are 
valued at a far higher stun than her imports ^ and! of tlie im¬ 
ports, again, aomc part consists of macliineiy and matarial 
Mnnging to tho Government. Thus during recent that 

is since ISCS, tho value of the e:sport$ lias exceeded tliat 
of tlie imports by 16 millions sterling jier annum on tlie 
average: Tina phenomenon has frequently caused men to 

wonder hnw tlie imcnuiit of the national trade can pmperly 
be adJnstecL It has rendered economists apprehendve lest 
this condition of things should prove inconsistent with the 
permanent sofety of the Indian empire; the country being 
drained yearly of so much of lia jnoduoe and recaiving so 
very unequal an mnount of produce in retnm. The sccoant 
is adjusted largely by tlia amount which India has to remit to 
England on the Government accotmt for the *' home charge 
nod by the aumg remitted to England by mdiWiluals, w^hether 
in the puhlie amdee or in private employ* or by corpomtions, 
luinks and others^ as their sa^dtigs or their proOts- In other 
words, England owes India a brgo ftmount, the bdance on the 
trade in merchandUor On tho other Iimd, Imlm baa to tmnsinit 
to England^ or owes to Enghmd, Large snms on the acceimt of 
the State or of private concerns. Moreover^ India has^ as lias 
just lieen shewn, many habinces or dobte, duo to her from Chinn 
and other nations^ all whidi she can^ if desired, tninaihr to 
England to be uswl in the geneml adjusttiinnt of tnide accounts. 
In various ways, then, Uiere are abundant means of aattling 
these large trade bnkncns. 
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present amounting to noarly IT miUiona sterling, the people hnve 
ta pay the land te%'eini« in caab, and espcnt niucb produce witli 
a small return of mereliandise importei Tbese facts aeem to 
cause alarm to some eoonomista, and to suggest particularly 
the thought that Indio is thus lirtunlly forced to send away 
her produce. It would, indeed, he more untntal and satiatictory 
if ludia were to import larger quantities of British mmiufuctures 
in return for the pn>dii<^ she exports, Tlic mngnitnde of the 
Tomittnnee for “home chargee” lias a aeritma import; it is 
oxtraordinaiy, perhaps even unique, in the aitijals of the relations 
between odc ooiiiitry and Euiothcr. It ia a pressing matter of 
policy to reduce, if pijaalble, the amount of the home remittances, 
or at least to prevent their increoniiig. Fur all that, the export¬ 
ation of Indian produce is a pure eouice of satiafactioii. The 
people are glnxl to diapose thus of their property for a valuable 
consideration; they must he the richer fer so doing. If Uiey 
receive other products in return, well, their nrtilicial wants 
multiply; if they receive treasure in |Mrt poyTuent. the money 
is dimhileas very oeceptahle to thum. If they liave a largo 
debt to diacbaigo annually to Ent^ond, their surjilus exportahle 
produce furnishes a rownrea for this piirpiaa. Whether they 
had to make a large remittance for " boioe-chargea *' or not, and 
whether they hail to pny land revenue in cash or in kind, they 
would still export os much produce as tliey could spare, or os 
mneh as foreign nations could be induced to take for valuable 
considemtion. As they do not at present require an cfinivolent 
in kind in the shape of British mereliaiidiBe, there might 
ho room for sjieculadon as to how the Dccount would be 
ailjnstevl if there wore no remittances for " home charges ” 
or on other accounts. Some means wonld doubtless 1ms funnel, 
in the settlement of the concoma of the trade lust ween 
the various nations. At all evento, the e.vpoitation would 
lie continiKHl and Vi*unld be tme of tboee eatisfactory proofs 
of the wealth and industry of the people which cun l« 
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oppoged to sev^iral miBatiflfactary sxniilitiona tliat ar^ adiiiitted 
to 03dBL 

It TQfty be tlionglit by aonie tlint tbe eKportntion of so much 
edible gmiD^ ricej wbtiat tinJ some othcT mticles, must reduce 
tu a tliingemualy low ebb the stores of food in im cmpin? so 
macli exposed to faTnine, It seetue cleftr^ howevoTj tlint the 
eonntn^ can dia|Heiifie with the quantities exporteHiL For, during 
timee of partial scarcity^ there always are abmiilaiit storea 
gnmuwhere in the ooimtiy, though at u tHafeiuioe from the scene 
of auffering. Kveu in 1S74, when the Govemment had to 
import ffMxl into disireBsed districts, the supplies came, not 
fniTii foreign regions, but from British Buirtifl, which is an 
integral part of the empire. At that time, too, and during 
most of the tiine while the famine of 1877 and 1878 lasted^ the 
expirtiktion of food-grain from the cuuntry proceeded briskly. 

In further explanation of the balance of trado, the following 
[Hiasage may bo quoted from the recent report by Lho Indian 
F^amino Commission- 

“The |Hirlod fniin 1854 to 10^9 wm the dm.fi wL^ the pLpltal for tbs 
riliwAyH ttu being - - * «l3ii thfire wju bBidljr any uurjiltie 

aferjOTtA At this time. In 1889, tlio cotaatractlon of gnjiniiit™! miLwrnya woi 
cofniug la a eIpbb iml thu systeia of oonatmetion hj tho Sintn wbj bctiiiiylcig, 
end from ihAJt timo Iiudin inatend nf dmwhig Ijugo iiime of cnpitali from 
EaglAod for inveatmEut had to pay lUAuy miHjaiw n j™ oji intemfiL, 
The emt In the evpcKrt tmilu lUten frmn iLat time and fur the Innt ten 
yiatra ibe eawsofcspcirti luujiTi’mgrd nbout Ifl ndlEInua aterUiig (Biinu&lly). 
, , . Bu Ikr no the ciccaa bf DX|iortB is due to Ihe jiiTritmupt of En^iinh 
onjiitni in todia, it it di^ult to ocanmire conditioiii imder whioh thu rc-^ 
tnUfATTO of InU^isit uu foDBign CApitAl, judldoasly npplicdf Ocmld ha Leru rmerma 
to the eoTititry which peje it, for the EnfieptmEmt aiust ltd lo the notby 
of n snm thnu tLt mtertat sent away, nnd the bqJanee of what is thus 
pfoduced [vxn^bs lcl the ouaritTyn lliun iti Lbe CASQ of ttko ptmnufieeil raiU 
ways, 100 in3lliwi4 of cAifitui havo beoa udsad ind spent in Jmiin, and 5 
mihieMfi a year hare to be [uid ia England m interest on that rapctal; ihn 
ntilwAVi pay 5 mlllksK by eamlbg a gnse mcome of 10 niiEliaoe^ 
5 uf which am spent Su and affurd bOGUpiitiom The poopb who 

vduutJirilj i*y the 10 miUiiini for the uk of the nvllways are thfimfcltrw 
Uiri^ely hcncfiteil by ihsm-^" 

Bceidca the external commerce, tliere is a vast IiiLand or in- 
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ternal tnid« between the vjtriyim divisions t>f the Intlian empire. 
DurinjiT recent ytsmp mMiy jiidiciaus steps have h&m taken by 
the fleveral Locfti Governments to prepare eommareial etatiffUea^ 
and to register the tmik puMm^ not only across their outer 
borders, but olao betrween the different territories EiompriBoii 
within their respective jurifliitctions. 

The mterchangc of piudncts Ibetween the liiitiiiit provincefl of 
the empire, alst) the flux nnd reB\ix of treasure, have 1>een 
greatly promoted by British rule und are nowadays mmjh 
laTgCT than in fonnortimefl. ComnittnicatioTis by road, river, rail, 
and eauEd ha^re been improvosl materially and rendered seenre, 
and the people avail thcmselvea of these facilities abunciimtly. 
Many millions sterling worth of products, ratnral, FigrioultiiTnl 
and artilieijal, thus change biinrlfl month by month. If a wm- 
pututiou could be made of tlie value of thbi inter-provincial 
trade tbrengbout the empire, the sum total wonhl be enomidiifl 
for the year. The stationfl for regiatratinn of the trade on the 
Bides of toads or on the banks of navigable rivers, would 
show tens of tliousimds of laden carta running hockwanifl 
imd forwards, and even a greater number of boatfl plying up 
and down stream. Thoac which are set on auitable points of 
the navigable csiieJs would note tbousaneb of boatfl; those 
which are established at the gatce of towns and cities would 
supply evidences of timlc yialding large octroi revenues. Tho^ 
which exist on tlm margin of the great liaTl)otira would return 
a sarpriaiEg nimiber of country cmflt working in the estmries, 
creekfi, arms of the sea, between the inland previncas and the 
shore. In the suburbs of the cities thronghont tlia empire, 
tlic ever-flowiEg strenm of trade, gniat and gnmllj imparts to tlie 
tibserver an impreaaion of national vitnli^ bursting forth in 
every quarter from tho humblest to the highest A potent 
stimoloit has been aflurded by the raflways; and their goewifl 
traffic, though portly miuntaincd by tiie extemalp depends ppxlly 
on the iutemikl, trade. The interchange of thE fabrics between 
the industrial centres, nitiuitcd at long distances from each 
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other in bo lar]ge an empirep la greaGy promotoL In tiniea of 
BcardtVji tjie niovoment of ffKwl grain is to bo measriTod by 
iiLlIlioiis of tqns. It id to bd exp^ctod tbut mimy of tho roads 
win be iDoenpiod by the traffic to and from the rudlway atatiDns ; 
many trunk rocnU, however, arc crowdor] at Borao saasoua with 
traffie which never fliida itd way to the rLkilroad at ell, 

I>espite the development of land carriage everywliere, the river 
navigation continuea to floiiriidL The navigation of the upper 
G[iji;;ea tmd cif the Jauina liaa de ol inad^ but iJiut decroaaa is 
owing partly to the water of these rivers being diverted to im- 
gntiom It retuaina to be Been w^hetber the wnter traffiCp which 
lias heretofore l^n so considerahle on the IndnBp win be really 
afTccte^I by the railway tutmitig along its Iwmk. Tlie naAigatiun 
of the Brabmaputm and its affinentSp of tlie lower Ganges and 
its many branches, is quite mognificeiitv Rnd ottbra probably one 
of the finest a^KHUitacles of ita kinil to lie seeu in the worltL Thu 
statistics of the boatSi ore dJihotilt to collate and may not yet 
have been completely collated. liJot only every trader and land- 
boldor keeps many vosaelsp bnt every cultivator and peasant has 
hw Ipoats and almost every labourer his canoe; thini the Ijoata 
may l>e reckoned by bnmlieds of thoqsands. At Beveral 
bn the great rivera, the veaaela congregate for several montba 
consecutively and form floating dtias and marts, wbem many 
tbonaanda tomjKjmrily dweUp where much barter of produce 
takes pluce^ wliere monetary transactiona are ummged and 
banking business done; the ooncema being conducted afloat 
Often in the ^laytime the horizon is whitened by the swelling 
sails of the nninerons dotiUAB. At eventide in BequeaterMl 
creeks and covea, sheltered by nmbrageonH grovea and featliery 
bamlKX>a from the blasts and squalls which sweep over the 
expanses of the broad riverSp thsme lie moored under the banka 
many rows of these vessels with their forestc of little most^. 
The$e craft have vurions buildSp funns and etyfe adapted to 
the choracteia of the various rivera Tliere are many chang¬ 
ing atationSp whore the lesser boain from the upper liaaina 
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Djid valleyB tmnship their frei|;hta tu the hufier boala nble 
tci hmve the broad ostimiicfi wbidi ofttimes siiieb iiud beavo 
^^ilh wflTfjs like the sea. The TiumT tmUding-ytmia, nt divm 
points na the hanks of the rivets, where these vessels are IraUl, 
will be found full of acUrity aud busQe and belong entirely to 
Nativea. The quantities of timber required for boat-building 
Bie 90 vast, that the maintenance of nn unfailing supply 
from the forests of the coautiy Lt becoTuing a matter of anxiety 
to the Slate forest department. I’he nmonnt of Native capital 
emagedin the building of theboats, and in the traffic which tlioy 
cany, must be considerable even if judged by the atandftnl 

of nilvaneed nationa. _ 

Among the effecto of the development of internal trade la 

the tendenev towarde equaliaatioa in prices. In former times 
it usedtobe'preverhiiiUy said that in ono quarter Uie food gram 
might decay and perish, while ihere was want or hunt^ m 
another quarter. Even in quite recent times there has b^ a 
glut of grain with very low prices in some diftacte, while m 
other districts, not very distant, scarcity and very high pnees 
prevailed The posHibility of such a state of affairs has now for 
the most part dieappeared; though perhaps a few instances of 
the sort may exist hero and there. Despite this levelling 
and oqnaliring tendency, however, there is still a considctahle 
difference in prices in various ports of tlie empire, winch 
though less pereeptiblQ now than formerly, will probably lost 
for some time to coma In northem India grain uscl to be 
auperabundant and extremely cheap, so much so that land- 
boldera experienced difficulty in roahsing money for their 
province in order to pay their land revenue in CB«k Cmn^ra- 
tive cheapness atill reigns there, except at times of exceptional 
dreught. In osiatej-n and Bouthem Indio moderate prices have 
generally prevailed, save during times of fhmint; but m western 
India dearnoas has been for many years prevalent gcnoi^y, 
mtensifie<l in times of famine, and seldom relaxed materially 
oven when plenty smik around. 
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OT|;iioiEAtioii of SanStury BopaitmEiiit — Vital ptiitbtie&—Popular inetmcticm 
In bjKiaoe — PqiificaEioii cjf water sapplj—Water-works of piinol|ial dtJe* 
—CaoBcrvaiicj In Lawn&—Sanitary lan^^uouring—^OtlkUatinn Of kwh^q— 
in townfr—DweUinj^H in —Ksaminatiou of fotui — 

Smalt-poi — VsiCcirmtJop — Contagioi;* dlHcoHje — HnepitfiJeaDd di^rpcusariat 

The importance of aanitatioD lias alwaya been recop[Eased by 
the British Govemmont in tn^iia, and efForta have from duie 
to time bean marie in tbia direction. The discaecs^ in some 
degree preventible, to which tiie Natives are subject, have 
been mentioned in the chapter on the material progresa of the 
people. The medical measuroB are not only enretive but 
preventive also. The aanitarj procoedinp ’were, fifteen years 
ago, brought Under tho comjantrnted sopemsiou of a Sanitary 
Dopartment, which then formnUy oonstitnted as an in¬ 
tegral part of the OLvil adminiatnitian. A Fkmitajy Commis- 
flioncr Ima been appointed to serve ns tiie profesaional adviaar of 
each of the several Local Gnveromenta; under him are sevemt 
sanitary assistants, all medical men; under them again are 
Bub-aadstant^ of leaser grades. Imtsmuch as there me several 
atich LtKod Govemmonta in the empire, a condilerable Btaff of 
aanitary officers has thua beeu orguDizad^ There La u Sanitary 
Commission or of a erill higher grade, att4K;1i€Kl to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, who aebs as professional adviaor to the supreme 
authority. Annual sanitary reports are prepared by fho several 
Local Govemmentfl, are reviewed in the first instance by the 
Govermnent of India, and are ultimately examined by a 
Commission of experta in Englaad. This eotmneacement of a 
sanitary system is a foundation on which a phflanthrepio 
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stmctura may be erected- It is a jAnnt wbich^ though but a 
fmp lin g ncysVj; will gMW and bear fruit bareiviter. 

The niesoffcrea adopted by the Indian Snnitary Department, 
tekting to the troops and to the militaiy Htntions, wdl be 
deecribed in the chapter referring to the Army. Those relating 
to the civil stationa^ the toM-ns or die oonntry, will be mentioned 
now. 

The primary step baa Iran the preparation of vital atatistica, 
that ifi, retnma of the numbere of jjereona bom in every place 
tbrongliont the ernpii^ and of thase deeeafled, togpthor with a 
note of the diaeaiiea from wliicli they died. Tliis regkLra-tion^ 
which cdnatituted a bask of fact for the devi^g of improve- 
mente, haa been nnsivoidably antruated to men having only an 
imperfect education, tmd deatitute of special training. It haa 
extended over a vaet aren, and among a people alow to appre¬ 
ciate the nsijs of such informatioii. Connsiiiucntly the rctumSp 
though gmdiiallv improving, ore defective mdeedi but dtill smpply 
Bomething which is better than an utter blank of knowledge. 
In the laTger towns, and in flelected mint locaJitieSi^ the retumH, 
tieitig preixiTCtl by mined men under special snjiervision, are 
much more tmstworthy, and iiffurd data for checking the 
mgistmtion in the country generally. 

Short treatisea in the veniacular languages are prepared 
under the title of hygiene primers. Undat some of Uie Local 
Govaraments, sanitory codes compiled in simple and pmcticaL 
terms, such aa qU men can nnderg^mdi advising them wlait to 
do and w&ming them wbat to avoids are being circulated 
among the villages^ In so vnst a eountryj it will be impoff- 
aible for any government, however higldy organii&sd, to ensure 
anything approaching to general sanitarinu, until tlie people, 
now BO ignorant ami apatbedc pogBTdiiig this sobjsctj shall have 
become more intelligent Cn jefijiect to curative or preFentive 
mfiasures. Meanwhile, the Government ifl dealing with those 
evils which are more easily remediable and those reE|iiirem^t9 
which are more immeclktely pressing. 
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In the Gjat plnOTj attention has been effectively turned to the 
purLGcfitTon of the water supply at the capital citiesi, the larr^r 

civil Btatioaft which ineltidt^ Tmsaars of an urban chameter, and 
at most uf Ihe towns in the interior of the eonntryp a matter 
wMdi vitally affects the public health, ami the neglect of which 
is the cause ptoliably of more sickness than all other catiB^ put 
together. TIio water-works of the Liunee iVcsidcncy citieSj, 
Calcutta^ Madras and UomhcLyi though still needing enlarge* 
uieut, according to the ohangee in ciroumstance and the growth 
of population^ may yet take rank wdth aiuiOar works in the 
great citica of the wwld. Tliey afford auch an avaroge feiupply 
per Lead of tlie people as wmulcl Ihd esteemed tolemldo l)y aauitaTy 
anthoritieSp thoagli jierliapfl not almnclant for all personal and 
dumestie usea. Por Galcutta» the water ie piimj^ed with ouginos 
from the river Hngldi into tLltoring bads and thence cudduoted 
Ijy pipes over a length of fourteen mdes to the cE^tributing 
macJiinery in the city. At Eoinbuy^ the w^ater is stored in two 
great artittcial lakeSp in the midst of low wotjdcfl lulls, with 
niaaaive dyksB, and is conducted to the city by pipes extending 
over twenty miles of distance before it njacliea the distrihuting 
cliOfiuels. Sfrnilarljp the water supply of the Madras dty is 
drawn from a lake formed in a law natural Imsin with a dyke of 
irmarkahle longthp breadth and solidity, 'Woiks of the flame 
kind, but less in degree, liave haan executed at rutwt of the civil 
stations and of the touTia tlmiiighotit tJie empire At all them 
towns, fiumicipfllities have been fistabliehed, and one of the 
muet obligatory task* of even^ mduicipality is acknowledged to 
be the supply of water Tbo provisioJi of such supply is the 
mmisune to whicli the people are most ready to give their 
support Several millions storling have from fimt to last been 
expended on tlaao works in the u holo empirep imd Jidditiona to 
die list of them are being cDnstantly made. While iu some 
p^arts of the cotmtij^ tlie nllagors drink from streams pure and 
imcoataminated* in other jiarta they diiuk fiom wtdls and tanks 
eontmiunated to a degree w hich by authorities in Europe would 
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bft dwmed incredible. Thus there remain impuriLiea in the 
water^ both for drinking and for -wiishiiig, which are CTiIfi of 
tliomselvflfl ffufficjent to ncconnt for much and which 

the people appimaitly do not care to remedy. 

The swiine account, mutaJ^is may be given of con- 

flervanc^^* including tlie management of sewage nnd town dmin- 
pg(^ anti dll arrangamenEa connect^ therewitbi The works at 
Calcutta, Mailtaa and Bombay, juk on a flcsde hefittang capital 
citiei; there are Him ilar works of a lesj^er degree at all the 
citioe, the civil etationa and the tuwna in the interior of the 
cxjnntry; every miiidcij.iabty htdds itself ebargeable with the 
duty of dealing with the auhjecL Ikveml million sterling 
have been expended for this j>iir|) 08 ep after defligns fumiahed by 
scientific experience. Still, most of the viUsges and GTcn Hm 
envitons of many of the towns, romoin in an unsanitary 
condition. Eurox'«=f^ conservancy^ as appliei;! to India, has not, 
as vet, won fully tho confidence of the Natives, Tliey am 
iniiined to doubt the value of the sdentifio or professional 
Temedies, some of wliich they think piuduee ftmh evils as great 
as or greater than the eviU, the removal of which has lieeu 
e Heeled qt at least attemptetL llouhtless, there is fear lest, 
ftom error in design or from iiniiCrfecUoii in workmansliip, the 
sewBgo pipes and the drains should prove, like edged took, 
dangerous to the who use them. 

Here, then, is much scoiie for sanitaiy eugiuearing, a branch 
of scieucc wdiich ia comparatively young oven in Great Britain^ 
and in India has hardly jwisded its infancy. 

For these iniprovemeuts, water supply, consen'ancy, and atbet 
useful works^ l«>tb in the capital cities luid m leaser to^^ias, the 
State has advanced and still advances, lai^e sums of money. It 
is considered, os a rule, bettor that the munieiphlitiefi should 
l>oTTaw from tlie State, rather than in the market^ because tbo 
State can afford to lend at thenper mte^ of interest. For faedt^ 
t&ting thetie arningumeutfl a general law for the empire, bcAiiicrfi 
several special laws for some of the capital cities separately, 
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haTB been pasaed. Most of the muntcipfil improvomenta Lave 
been twm fands thm obtaiDed Id boiho ciaeas, 

however^ miiuieipalldea Lave been pJIowod to borrow in the 
open market wbeu the ratea of mtereat appeared favoimible. 

The utilisation of sewnge might, tbronghout the empire, be 
niado the meaus of unproving the baalth of the people and of 
fertilising the aoU, though thia is dune hut little in the interior of 
the conn try. At fleveml of the capital cities, however, and in other 
towns of iiuportaoee, the munioipalitiea have disposed of sewage 
to neigbltouring landholders, aod this example ia in some 
provinces being followed to some extent in whole tracts or 
groT.ips of Tillages. 

The exaniinatioii of dwelHiiga in the towns m seldom or ne^'^er 
aenously attempted; the inhabitaiita are hardly prepajnd for it 
as yoL Xe vertliflless, the condition of many i] woUings, eapceitdly 
the largo Jfativo lodging^houscSp in soma uf the greatest critica 
cannot he much lunger tolomted by pnblie opinion. The wont of 
vontihition ia omuug the prinuiry defects of the urban dwellings 
houses j ami if the owners will not introduce reform spoDtaDeoua- 
ly, they will perhaps soma day be obliged by regulation to do so. 
In the vlUuges generally, the cottages are fiiirly well ventilntedp 
bettor, perhaps, than those in European countries. But tJie 
practice which the villagers have of i^enning thoir cattle in tha 
same ho uses with themselvaa, or in tho narrow courtyardd w'Lare 
thay and their families and sleep, is very dcleteriuua. 

Under these circumstances there need not be any auqirisa 
when the amilyses, made by sanitary nuthoritleu of tlie air of 
man}* dwdlingg in towns mid citi^, present remarkalde degrees 
of impurity. It is moat fortunate that the gieateat citios in 
India are either on tlia sea or within reach of it; aod that the 
sea-breezes peuetmto so far inland among the towna imd 
villages. In the rural tracts, the people live very much Lrtit-of- 
dooTS among the fields, where the crops are growing at mwt 
seasons in the year, and whore, consequently, the air m fresh 
anil life-giving. 
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AlUinngli adultortition 1 ms not oaiiised any partieular scandal 
in India* the enaitiinfitioE of fciod is ncTerthcIras rqcogtiiaed 
to be impartant. In of scarcityj miiqii mouldy or for- 

montcd grain is brouglit to mnrket, and many of the lower 
castes are in the Iiahil of eating diseased meat. These people 
are pniventei. by tho ancient prejndice, from killing cows or 
bullocks for consumption, but tbey may eat Lbe meat of the 
animals when death haa c^nne from natuml i:^mes i and this bs 
largely done in some places. Fish-cuiing is much practised in the 
coast distrietd, which are genemUy very populous \ much of the 
hsh nomimiUy cored:, has really passed into a certain stage of 
dBC<Mni>03ition, Some of the milk constimed in the eitiea has 
poisonous gems in and to this origin some striking Instances 
of illness have seme dmes been trocetL Inspection of all these 
matters is preuceiding aarisfoctorily in the princifial markeLs 
throughout the empire. 

Snmll-poi is onivemally prevaleotp carrying off tens of 
thousands of vietims, cMldreu espedally, in alnipet every 
promce year afrer year and injuring or ciiehguring others 
for life* Tha Oovemment hits for many years made persistent 
effi>rtB to arrest the diseasa by meane of vncciuution, with 
rumorkablo success in some distriet^, like that of Kuniaou in 
the Himalayas^ but generally with indifferent succesSp and often 
without any perceptible nsulL Tlie practice of VEicdnatioa 
nr>t Ijemg in vogue, moculation used to be Largely adopted by 
the Natives in many districts, hut lies now Ijoen prohibited, 
tliough not Ell ways preTonled octoaUy, Hie State ovcT^wher© 
undertakes or encourages vuccinatiom Hundreds of Native 
vuednatnru are employed j and rutmna are rendered of largo 
numlicTs of persons said to be auccesafully vueciimtetL Novur- 
tbeless, ainoll-pox appears again and aguin witli terrible moni^ 
festations befure the people, and oiu^es them to dbjbelieve 
the efficacy of vajccinatiom In this disbelief, they will not 
seriously co-operate with tho State in mndeiing vaccimition 
tmivensaL Without real co-operution on their part, it is 
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impoa^bla to carry out ench a meaBuro. WtereTsr circam- 
stances have enabled the aothoritiea to ^noecmata the whole 
popuLitionp the disease is pteveated, anti the people believe ia 
the pre^’entivo. But as seldom admit of this^ 

the vaccinaLion is unavoidably desnltor}^ its results are casual 
and incomplete^ its ejiteosiou is not promoted, of in even 
indirectly rcaisted, bj tho pwple. In some of the principal 
citioa and in other places the vaccination is legal!jr ccmpulaoiy 
and is really enforced with the usual benefit; in other ptocca 
the power to enforce it is vested in anthoritice who feel some 
DatnrtLl hesitation in nxerclsing it against the ^ilL of the 
I^eople^ The demdemtnm is to render tlie preventive racEymna 
strict, absolute and rniiversnl in limited areas of conntryj 
so that the people may see that the consequence of vaccina^onia 
the ato]>page of emidJ-por, Once they ore convinced of that, 
they will be foremost in supporting these measures^ and the 
effect of their example will spread to the surronnding districts. 

The special diseases known ns ** oont(^'ciiui" oxiat hnnentaljly 
in most of the groat military and civil stationB throughout the 
empire and in nycirly all of the gnjat eitiesi. For the Baku of the 
troops, cspeciidly the European, the Government has passed 
luvm^ and taken steps for at least checking these fell diseiises. 
Liick hospitals have been mointELlned ojid are generally filled 
with patientjs. In a few places these proceedings liave resulted 
in prevention, but in moat placed the im|^cfectioii in their 
Toflolt, or their utter wont ef succoss, prove the dlfheulties 
which praeticjilly intervene. In the cities wliicli are bejornl tho 
limite and the iminediate vicinity of the BtntLODa, there is an equal 
need of prevention, and laws have been passed empowering 
the authorities to introduce preventive measure. The Govern¬ 
ment hfis, however, hcsilatol to take practical 8te|ifl ; in vaiioTia 
ways tViere is indinicfc oppsaition from some quarters; and 
there is eometimes a feebleness of conviction among the 
authorities. For the most part, however, the officials and the 
lK»t men among the Natives are alive to the nntnm of the 
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evil t and it is to ba hoped thiit, sootier or later^ public opiniaa 
’rtill aid the Govumment in ensiiriiig success to 'measures 
for ’svliicli the legialaturQ hns made ample prDvLsioa+ Sueli 
sneoessp if attaiiiadp would prevstit much misery^ which not 
only affbetfl individuals, but is tmusmitted from generation to 
ganerution. 

The abcfve deacribed^ relate chiefly to what ia 

termed preventive medicine. The Government also doea much 
in the way of curalive tnedieinep or medical rntiefj by esta¬ 
blishing, or encournging the eBinhlMuneut of^ hnspitola and 
diapensaries. At tho Presidoncy towns the hoepltals attachofl 
to the Boveral medical college ore fine institntioiia worthy of 
capital cities. One of themp the hospital for Bomhajp was 
founded by Sir Jwusotji Jijhibhoy, one of thi^most mnnificient 
and philaiitliropic of lier dtizena, SlmihLi hospitals liav^e been 
established by privato bounty at other central towns and 
etutions, such aa the hospital at rooua, w^hicti bears the name of 
Sassoon, its distingnishod benefactor* Many other native gen¬ 
tlemen, such as Sir Cowneji Jehangir, Mr. ByroTiiji JTjhibliDy^ 
3lr* JoganAth Shankarset, have Ijeen honourably dlsthignishud 
by tJieir benefactionB to medical lostitntioiiSp inelnding hospitolB 
and dispensaries. In every proviuce of the empire, I^ativo 
gentlemen have come forward with liberal contribatioiia. 
Assistance is obtained horn local and mimieipBl fimds^ and 
public suhs<aiptiona in which EunopcjanB os well bs Natives bear 
a port. The Government afTonb oid^ always on tho ooDdltion of 
private resonrees being colffwtcd, Accordinglyi theso institn- 
tions are found at the prindpol places in the interior of every 
district in all the provincc^H Additions are made year by year 
to their number, of which the total now amounto to upwards of 
olcvpn hundred for the whole umpiro. At each of them tliens are 
competent Native practitiDom] the chief of them arc under the 
immediate care of Euroijean medical oQQcers * and all of tliem 
are periodically inspected by European medical autharitics* 
They viiry in size; at all of them there is smtable accommoda- 
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tioD foT indoor patients^ botli mole und female i emrgico] Dpcmtiojis 
are ptirformod, and modidnea are dispensed ddly and gratnitoufily 
to ontdiMjjf patients. At soma of the larger mstitutiDiiB, reason¬ 
able charges are made upon patients Tvbo are able to pay ■ bnt for 
the mass of Native Tceipients, indoor and otitdoor^ the nalid’ is 
gratuitema and charitable. It is difficult to present on exact 
statement of the nnmbere of the^ patienta^ because the $01110 
persons may appear in the retnms several tiiDes Tvitliin any 
given period Daring tho year som^ irtilliona of perams in the 
whole etnpire attend nt the diepenBoriee to obtain oddea and 
medicine^ himdieds of thonsandfl are received and nnreed os 
indoor patients i tcn$ of tlioti$andB undergo surgical operatioti$p 
many of wMcli are of a critical nature. Public conddenc^ in 
European medicine is increasing ; the fame of the surgical skill 
displayed by the British surgeons and by the Native surgcoiLH 
trained onder the European system, spreads far and wideu 

The measures adopted for training and instructiiig Natives as 
medical men. and a& medical praotitkmerB, have lieoo described 
in the pravioua chapter on eJacatiM. 

Notwithstanding all theye measures of curative and preven¬ 
tive medicine, the average death-rate among the Natives is 
nnforUmately high, being not less than per <%nt. At soma 
times and in sunic places, the fate is in excess of thiSi 
According to the expmoneo of happier climes the rate ought 
uot to exceed 2iper cent.; in snlnbrions district it i$ only 
2 pm: ceuL, or even leas. Hence wHI be seen the vast field 
wliich exista for the benebccut oporations of medicine and 
snnilation^ a field wblcli is, oa yetp very imporfactly occupied 
by the State and the public in oo-operatiDnj but of which the 
oconpariozi i$ gmdunllj advancing. 
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Fiinib& iiEidfif Nalire nal^—iTtutbr Bjitish rnSc—Tn Ikihsa Dud Bengal \n 1874 
—in Msdnia, Bpmbiy AUii etaewbem in 1B7T—PabUc olwrity in Englnnd 

_In Tnd3ii^MLjfljdity--A4vaEilJig;efl of railwayf— Gnkmlty in 1814 Qom- 

iMkWjd witb tbnt of 1877 ami 107H—Pracantifinft fur i^rerenting mortilltj— 
SAnltoiy dejiartrocnl^—Dutresged to ba pre^enled fnsn wandering-^ 

HdiDf vorkM^VUtage Linqwirtlaa—Belief ho™#—P«j|do not dgmomllwHi 
iiiyr [AaujKriiwii \ry raltuf o]j<?rotkiii» — G ckjcI iXHidiiat of tbo pnjptii'- 

ton—ftD 5 p?M 3 U oT liLQtcriiiJ iraprnfffiiEuflDt — Supply of food bj pilTiale 
entuipriBo* 

DriUKG thfl five year^t ^h\di Jiag&ed botween 1873 and 1870, 
Xodin bus Erutn oafl ejid to tbe other beoD by fflminfl 

jioatilence, the like uf which has not been seen far m^rnl 
gCTemtiotia. Inasmuch ae tho saddest experience hoB shewn tliat 
sometimes these colsmitius come in quick saceession, or nm in 
cycles of years, no tnan can certify that the coimtiy has even yet 
emnt^ed from the dark dopthfli of nnsfortmie. Apart- from the 
historic fiimmes of India, the fatriinos of tlie nineteeuth 
century hove been partial in extent, though intense witliin 
limited areas, Under A'^atiTc rtale, when famine odmttedt tliere 
w'ffis no want of commiseration cm the part of the mlem. Alms- 
housea were opened^ the most pitiablo creatnres were fed* charity 
in many wayn was dispeased and some attetnipts were made to 
employ luhotajeia throwti out of work. These measures, how¬ 
ever wnU-meEkntv were iwmal and dt^nltoiy j, the mm ijf the State 
wfts pandysed, and the visitation was r^^jarded os lying beyond 
the range of h uman octiam Thus^ no systematio or effective 
efforts wore uinde to prevent roortalityj to provide work and 
wages for the able-bodied temporarily deslitnte of cmplojincnt^ 
and to afford snstonance to those w ho wictc too feeble to work. 
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under BritiBh mlsp the obli^tipn df the State to do 
all of the^ thingSp to the utmost of ita power, is acknow¬ 
ledged, The Gevenmieut has upon eyerj occaaion dariiig tik 
ceuttiry put forth sigoal ofibrte for idloFiation, and hm thexeljy 
done much good to tho sutiering p^ople^ Its Fuecesa, howevei-i 
was seldom commop^unite with the eueigies exerted, or with 
the osponditufo incuTred, The excitement wluch sprang np, 
when during 1805 nnd 1306 the nieasureo adopted respecting 
the Orissa funiine were thought too Utrdy, proves the sense 
of Tesponsibnity abiding in the pnblir uiiTid. 

WlieUp ten years later, a a till wotae famine tbrea toned in 
Eeugel and Bebiir^ ibis sense was ijuickeiieih portly by reason 
of the nmikiier in which the people of Engliuid gmsped the 
peril to which their Indian fellow-subjects were exposed. Tlie 
English Pns$3 apsired no to dcHcribo the emergency, and 

some of the leading journals of London were represcntHl by 
corresjKmdenta epfocially despatched to the scene of trouble. 
Tlie Government itself was, as it ought to be^ firm in its own 
noiivictiou of what was, Exnd what was not, and, 

relying on its own ccuisciuncOp was quite prepami to resist any 
demanils fur axoessive meastiroe being undertaken^ Never- 
tlielesSf the force of opinion in Englond inipaTted atrength to 
opinion in I mb a, and caui^ed the remediid elforts to be main¬ 
tained at e high degree of tension. A veiy' heavy expepdi- 
lure was incurred, upwards of six millions Bterbng not, after 
deducting recoveries and the like ftum the gross exj^nditure^ 
A corresjjonding large number of porRons were fed or otherwifle 
ossistetl and rebeved, and iq geusiial terms it may bn said 
that no livis wore lo^L The drought, however severe, was 
of compamtively abort dtiration j the succeeding season was 
pTi:^pitioua and plenty returned. 

During the two years 1875 and 1870, the country had 
respite, bat in 1877 thu calamity began to reappear, tills 
time in the Presidencieg of Mudms and Bomhayp and in the 
kingdom of Mysore. The Government girded iuelf yet ngnin 
mare to oontead with this cuomy for the sake of the lives 
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of th« people. When the following senaoii etiewtid no alate- 
ment, but, on the contmiy, n cniitLtiuanco of the famine in 
a etill more a^'ravateU fom, the sympathy of ELgland lent 
the utmoet uiokiJ supiJOrt to the efforte of thoee eiigage<l on 
the sjwt in lemedinl opemCionB. 

Tlie heortincaB of that sympathy waa evniced by the munili- 
cent subscription 9, raised partly througii the agency of the I/snl 
Mayor of London, jjartly nlao tbiouEh many choritablG agiinciea 
throuEhont the United Kingdom, and Euununting, on the two 
occnaions, taken together for 1874 smd 1S7S, to nearly ono 
miUiun fl y^rlino. Clreal os wne the material oseistance atfonled 
by these Bubsoriptioim, the moral effect upon the grateful 
loyalty of the ludian people was greater etiJL lloblic charity 
of n like kind was evoked in India itself, ItO'th on the part of 
Europeans and of Natives^ and the full extent of this chanty 
camiot he appreKimately leprcsoiitetl by any statisticB. Tha 
Government perfonned its pert by undertaking aa eitraoidinniy 
variety of useful works, by employing ameial milliona of 
poreons, by feeding with gratuitous charity seveml luillioiis 
nioTe, and by incurring on e.vpendituTO which, from 1874 to 
1879, hoe been reckoned at the grand total of sixteen minions 
sterling. 

^Nevertheless, there has been much mortality, in soutbem 
India especially, and if the diminution of the birth-rate be 
together with the augmeotatioii of the death-rote, 
tlic total population will probably he found to have Icascned 
by aeverol millions, during the cycle of calamities. If 
the general Uhef in tha normal rate of inerBosa of the 
populailun be oorract, and if that ratio shall have been at aU 
luaiutained during the period in those pfovinctiB which for a 
tinio escaped tha visitation, the net dinunution of the population 
may bo thereby affected, os there wiU be some increase to 
be set against the dccroase. Conjeaturea need not be harardod 
uuw, as tha result of a future censns is awaited. Of those who 
perished, many ware dcstroyod by oansos other tlum starv'ation; 
B t.iH the fact remains that, despite oil measures of relief mnuy 
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sticcitjnbeii to famino nloiio. And in the foes of tLe omtiTittiii 
I^neroaity of tho Govemmont, the honndless devotion of its 
officers, the administradve skill omploycd, and the heavy es- 
penditnra Ijorne, this fact may causa tho most cuniiderit to 
hesitate, ami the most sangnino to despair. 

As compared with Native rule, too, the British Government 
had, from. 1874 to 1879, in tlic poasassiaa of railvvave an ad¬ 
vantage nnpteeodented in the hiatoiy of Indian famines, Hia 
milwaya (auriod food supplies measured hy niLUjons of tona, over 
tliatnncca of many hnndiuda of miles, ut rates much cheaper 
than those of the old land carriage, and at a season when deep 
mud and swollen rivers would huvo impetled traffio of that sort. 
Imspectivo of HuIwayB^trunspoit hyaca would have accomplijduid 
much; still, without railways, the gmia marketa m tlio dia- 
truased districts would not have been so well supplied as they 
wuru. If they had not been so erappIieJ. the difficulties of thia 
terriblG time wouM have been indefinitely oggravateii Thoao 
wliQ were le-sponrible for the relief operations in that famino 
felt devoutly thankful tliat the railway system had been eo for 
Goiiipleted bufore tlie calamity occurred. 

Tim precedent of 1874 in Jfeugul and iJehor will douhtlesa 
ho regarded by some authoritifia as proving tlmt. under certdn 
condi linns, life tsn he savod, mortality averted, and success 
ottainofl without any druwbnck or uhuteraent. On tliat. occuaion, 
however, the calamity, though veiy- severe whil« it lasted, wiw 
of comparatively short duiutiom It was rmt aeoompauied or 
fallowed by sickneas and pestilence; on the contmiy, its 
ttiaotimitnnt ciicuimitances wore favourable. The temtory' and 
the population were bo situated as to readily come under 
supervision and inspection. These favouring or mitigating 
ciicuuifltjinces, were in marked oontraat with the advei^o cir- 
cuniBtimees attending the next famine in 1877 and 1878. Tim 
expenditmo in 1S74 was very heavy; on this account it 
hiut lieen criticised, nud sometimes oondemnod as linviug been 
lavish. Tim relief waa liberally ufforded; it also has U-va 
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tbe peopW shewed no B^Tiiptonis of being paupenz^ ot ^ e- 
morelizcd, that they would not hnvo sought faf or laken re 
nnlosa they had necilBd it, and that ae soon as tho snceei^mg 
jtiiiifl liegan to faU, no time w«s lost in asndjDg them book to 
their homes and their fields, whither, indeed, they willingly wen t 
JIndiofthe espenditore nrofle from the necessity, peculiar to 
this case, of importing grain on account of Govemnnmt o 
threatened tracta were beyond the reach of the jpnm 
tvccording to the aurrents in which it ran at that tim^ t w 
happened that the trade was not supplying the markets, the 
depletion of which signified starvation to millions, imd Gov^- 
ment was obliged to undertake the importation. This po 
taUon, if necessary for the first year, might be equally n^iuy 
for tho second year, as eipcnenoe showed that tla^ ca am 
often last for two years; therefore a resale supply hi^ 
stored. It came to yiOBS. bowevor, that the aecon yi P 
pn.pitions. so the reserve remain mused, causing h«s to the 
State. Still, if the formatinn of the reserve was 
Urn fact of im not having to be called into play 
preve it to have been inerpedient. These several cmm^tanco^ 
Lmnt for nearly half the e.vpendittire; d-ey were peculiar, and 
are not likely to occur elsewhere. They would not recim even if 
famine were to return to that very torritoiy, because of the iin~ 
prevements in communication which have 

If then, this slmtoment be made, the remainder of tbe evpendit^ 
will not app«ir e.cesdve. It was imlocil heavy «« reganls tlm 

State.andUberalasresi«ctethepeople. Tk-bsmoe^ 

is admitted on all aides, and the result was regarded with byely 
satisfaction by the chief organs of 

which were thoronghly acquainted witli the distress, the i a^r, 
the relief opoTOtiotifl, ami th« erpeuditure. The NativO ^ e s, 
the landlorda of Behor, and tbe British InOiaa Association oi 
Calcutta, the wealthiest, the most highly educated and the nif»st 
independently ontapuken body of Nutivo gentlemen in the 
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cotuitry^ Trho wete all veraed m tho drciiiiLstaiic^p pnblicly 
tendered thu AVimjaeat expreeaion of gratitodo on tlie port of 
theinadvefl and of their countrymen to the Guvernmem; after 
the eonclueion of the apenitiona. 

But in the famine of 1377 and 1878, the concomitant circum- 
ataucea wm unfavourable, and iutenaifled the main struke of 
the calamity. The finit year of famine was preceded by a ixsoi 
or mdiflereat y-aar and was foil owed by a (second year of dmnght, 
i:avisiiig a ppuluiigation of famine, which ia an ev^il increnfiiug 
with a progresaivts tatio every aix monthii that it lasts. Fari 
pfZ 3 su with the fuinlne, cholera advanced ns a dread ally in 
deatruction, and amall-pox decimated the children. When the 
prolongation of the famine at length begttn to yield to rain^ tho 
raiiifiill became excessive, sometiinee dn:5wrung the new' crops^ 
imd always afflicting the people with chilla, damps and febrile 
afflictions. Then the work of death was rosninod, this time by 
maliirions fever. In the Beccan a further ovil was heaped on 
the pile of misfortnne by the appearance of rats in myriads, 
which wonld seem fsbiilons were it not for the sad evideaoft 
afforded by broad areas of harvest-bearing conntiy being laid 
wn^ta Tltift final tomble luiA depressed some districts to a depth 
f^iin w'hieh they w^ill not soon rise. The concatcnstioii of 
calamities is tc be remembered, when the mortality is computed. 

Vfhiiii after such events n decnaise of popnliition is found to 
liavo occurred, it is not to be inferreil that the niimberB of the 
decrease represent so many people perished of hunger, Kor is 
the dccreaae caused by tluath alone i it is partly brought about 
by the diminution in the number of birtlis, the families being 
scattered, nnd by the loss of infants nt their birth. 

In the Presidencies of Mndraa and Bombay, the suffering 
people were not, ns in Behar^ aitimted in a comparatively con- 
oantreted area admitting of supervision ; but wero interspersed 
omung hillsj valley a and areas, partly unoultivated and un- 
inhjibitecL Conseqaently, supervision was much more difficult. 
It became v«ry hard to prevent the people from wniideriDg 
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hither and thither, flecking work and ettbaiflteDco, bnt flnding 
nonB. tai thoiT Utter state became evon worse than thdi fonner. 
In western nnd aonthem India the habit of giving and Toceiving 
alma prevailed much more than in Bengal and Boliai* In 
conaetj^uenceT multitudca betoolc thomaedvea to the capital city oI 
Madras, and to the aacred pUcca which abound in that part of 
the country, and of these people nnmy reached their dtjstinalaoii 
in a state past iclioving even by the most hunmne offorta. 

The system purened wm in principle the smuo in Madras 
and Bombay, as in Bengal and Bchar. The ideas roganiing 
relief w*orka. UlKtnr and wages, cliaritable and gratuitous relief, 
Idtchena and hoapitaU, \'illago inspection for searching onb 
misery, wotb of the same type. There was on equal desire to 
save life to the utmoet of the power and ability of the Govem- 
ment and ite officew* Whatever vaiiatioua existed in practice, 
arose from diversity of circumstances in provinces wiilely apart 
Tlie ordy imijortont difference in practice consisted in this, that 
in aouthern India there was not quite the same pruportion of 
Enttipean supen isioii as in some other parts of the empire. 

In operations for the relief of ficmine, the iraportanoe of 
enauiiug adequate BUperviaion. either by European offuwsTS, or 
by Native officials of atatos and capacity, cannot be too etrougly 
impressed on the nuthorilies. In default of auch supervision, 
not only vrill the public funds be woatetl or embezzled, but also 
the martfllity will be oggravateiL Tine relief laboutera will Iw 
cheated of their wages; the rocipiento of gratuitous relief will 
be stinted in their doles and pittances; many deaervbg itoraons 
win be turned away; and the returns of the persona on relief will 
be falsified. Such evils have aometimefl occonod; tiiey have 
gencmtly been prevented; but there is always danger of their 
oocnering. The only of prevention is the proviaioB, at 

any of a tmatwortLj a^acy foir suiyerviaion. 

Tho T^^at of ludia^ consisting of a severs 

mortnIiLy not^thstanding large exxKsnditure, njisl deapitc the 
(wcertioDSof oflicet? eecotid to none in buimmo teal, in lianevoleiit 
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hither ani tluthor. BWhii^g anA Bubaisten«,, bat 
nano till their latter Btete becaniB even iv-or™ than their former. 

Z :lru and BonUism Imhn the habit of 

alma prevaileri much mote tlmn m Bengpl and Be\^. _ 

oonsoqnence, mnltitndea betook to the 

Madras, and to the Bacmd places arhmh abound m “ 

tlie nountty, and of these people many reached t’^eir 

in a state past leUeving even by the humane 

The Bvstem pursued wpa in principle the eama m Mn^ 
nn^Bomhay L in Ueugal and Behnr. The idcae rega«Mg 
«Iief ^ nrksVlaliour and wages, ckmtable and 
kitchens and hospitals, riUnge inspection ferr 
misery were of tbo same type- ^licre was an equiJ d^re to 
aflvu m to the ntinoet of the power and ability of the G^ero- 
ment and ite officers. Whatever variations .msted 
^ from diversity of circumstances m province 
The only iioF^* difference m practice consisted m th , 
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European snpenision as in aunie other parts of the empire. 

In oiK^r^B to tin »lirf or tanine, tin rnpomnn. «f 

enonring ndeq^l. nnpnmision, nitier hy ‘■'“>1™ " 

by y«Svn oO«id« of ttntn. o«I cnpnrity. <»m.ot ta too oftongly 
on lio nottoitto. In dnlinl. of .nob oupomnon. 
noJ only n-m tbo pnblio fonO. bo ™lod or ombeoW, bot ^o 
Ibo Jrtolity «in b, .gp.t,«ni Tie 

cbooMdof tboirn-OBO*! lb» "Wpi^t' 8l=t“t»“ t* 

bo ttinWd in tboir dob* uni pittoncMi mony donomng in™ 
winbotomodowor! «tdU„«tnno,«ftbcl»»n.on»botrfl 
be Socb ovUb Imvo Mmotimon ooooradj Uioy tao 

liny boo. proventodi l»t .b.« i, .l«ty. dongo, of tbon 
occurrins. The only means of prevention is the previBiao. at 

any oosC of a t™tworthy ujpcncy for aniMnnsion. 

The recent miBrortunes of India, consisting o a savi^ 
mortidity Eotwithstandiiig largo eipenditute. and clespite the 
exortions of offiem second to none in huninne loal, in henevoleut 
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pcreifltaiicy and Ln unflaggiiig diligence^ angbt not to i31ti^ 
British officers to despair of saving life in event of even a 
pmtnictod fammo. If the eipenditnre had not been incuned^ 
and die exertions not been put fortli, die mortality might have 
been double of even what it was, and whole tracts would have 
been depopulnted for perkapg Bcveml ymxB. WLeraaa, the 
cultivation has been for the most part mointflinedi and with 
it the revenue has been preservedr Beyond nil material eon- 
eidemtioiis of iidvantage to the StatOp the lasting gratitude of 
tlie people bgia been eamech the motal effect throiighoiit the 
empire baa been great. 

The instance of Behnr, and other instances, shew that if the 
collateral circumstanocs are fayourablo* mortality may be ab¬ 
solutely pnevented. Bat snch prevention cannot with any 
certaintr bo anticipated, as many nntowanJ mishaps inay occur 
to mar the best Md schemes. The Government mtist look the 
difficulty full in the face, and must nerve and brace itself with 
diat determination to anoceed which is the stireat fororuimer of 
success. The recurrence of famine at intervals of time is to 1 le 
expected, and tho national voice declares that no reasonalibr 
cost flbftll be spared to save life. The proepecfc of famine thus 
augments the Enanoial liabilities of the empirej and the ptibUc 
must be prepnral for acoration fTom time to tune to the national 
debt on this account 

From the body of experience which has now been collated ; 
the requisite precautions aro well known. 

In the first placOp the sanitary agency existing throughout 
the empim ahouid be strengthened and developed, so that tbem 
iiiflv l>e skilled observera at hand to interpret to the authorities 
the symptoms which indicato physical depression of the people. 
When the character of tho scarcity is pTonoimced and its signs 
are empliatie, then the anthdrities are promptly on the alert and 
decisive lemotlies ate appUed. The danger is really greater when 
the scarcity threatens for a while, and is warded off temporarily 
by a brief spell of bettor weather. Tlie officers begin to act 
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tbfin pftusa j the people ere Imlf-auffering and yet lialf-rolieved, 
though on the whole failing in physical condition. At length 
the fl<^rcity throwa off uU pretence of relenting, wwl comes ou 
with merctleas rigotiT. It is under circumstoncea such as thtae, 
that some of tlte worst disafitars hftTo occurretL A treined 
sanitary agency, already well acquainted with the phyaical state 
of the population, woidd then be specially Tuliuihle to the 
district authorities, and would enable them to become both 
forewarned and forearmed. 

The next step is to keep the endangered people well in liond; 
to lot those depart who can emigrate with a reasonable chnnee 
of success, and who are not likely to retnm in a state of 
emaciation ^ to prevent those who are to st*iy ^and they will he 
the great majority) from wandering about in quest of food or 
work; to stop the inultitudas from swaying hither and thither 
in panic and agitation. If tbuSH aimless wanderinga once lic^n, 
mortality will surely enaue, Iti Behor and Bengal in 1874. it 
was generally, though not always, prevented; and eiremuBtances 
favoured its prevention. In Bombay and especially in Madres 
during 1877 and 1878, it was not, perhaps cotdd not h^ pre¬ 
vented. Circumatancca hindered its prevention; imd luimh 
mortality was attributable to tt alone. 

The relief works, for the employment of distressed people, 
should be of various kinds, some for the able-bodied, at a 
moderate distance from tlieir homea, to I® supervised by engi¬ 
neering and professioiiiil agency; some, near tUdf homes, for the 
feebler pereons, who cannot du much work, yet ought not to 
bo fed without working at least a little. 

Then as the ecaircity grows worse and the fiimine |)o«i lively 
declares itself, there must be a thorough inspection of all the 
poorer people in every village, daily or weekly aocutding to 
ciniunifitancos, and those who ore found to be either depressed 
or tending towards depression, must be rtlieved in such 
mnuuer os may be Ejpodient. This village-inspection is a 
cardinal point in an cfTectivo system of relief; without it, 
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Tnartality win not be prev'ented. It ctwittat bt improvised wben 
criris is coming on npftOo> but must bo orgnjiiKct! bcforo- 
tuLDdi fljid tLe mELobineiy innst bo ready in anticipation before 
it ig actually brought into play. For this puipoae, tbo territory 
Tiiust be subdivided into circles and the viUugea arranged into 
groups. Over every Circlo or group there must be placed 
nnnipetent Native officials, and A certain number of circles 
ebould be under the supervision of an European officer^ or at 
least of a Native official of troatworthy aptitude. In every 
village tbe headman should be required to render ossist- 
auce; the aucieut communal or parochial Bystem of tlie 
Country ia peculiarly suitable for work of this nature. The 
diflloulfcy will be, not to reject undefifir%^mg applicants for 
reliet but to ffeorch out deserving persons who^ ftum timidity 
or liatlcssut^, will languish at home, will fall where they stand 
and perish where they fall Indeed much of tho mortality is 
attributable to this liilatorinesa. 

rteliof linusas and hospitals must bo eatabliahed in suitable 
luciilitiea utair to the local centres of the scarcity, where suffererfl 
may be received, and w'Mtber they may be sent conveyimw® 
when fouD'd umible to move. Great care must be token in 
rendering these temporary institutioue jKjpular, othArwise the 
poor people will be tinwilling to resort tliitfier^ ■^'ill hide tbein- 
selves to avoid l»eing sent there, and after their reception will 
ovnn Eflcaiie thonco. They often o^-inced eitiCme imwilHjigucss 
to Ixj thus roUevei]' and thus arose another cause of mortality. 
CoosequontlVr it beoouiea deBimblo to relieve many of the worst 
ceases in their own houses through tho agency of the village 
headmen, a piucdce which rociuires cloae supervision, otherwise 
a door would be opened to peculation. Those viilago headmen 
were not thought in 1877 and 1878 to have done as much as 
they might, in assisting the State to tend and care for their 
sufTeriug fellow-villngers. But the duty fa one dearly pertain¬ 
ing to thc^e men, and its performance can be enforced, with tine 
vigOancB and resolution on the part of the district authoritjea. 
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At fluch a titne tho work in its various departments becomes 
very cutensive, and mneb depends on tlie persons! cspscity of 
the Etiropofm oflieer at tlie head of the Histrick It m the special 
duty of the Locjtil Gnvemment to ensure that tlie head of every 
district is a man of the needful ability, that over^vetj' j^proiip 
nf distrassetl districts there is a sufierior offiiser in command, 
and that fall instructions arc circulated among all coneemed. 

It might be appndieudetl, iierliaps, tlmt a system such oa tliat 
above sketchod. hoivever indispensable to prevent mortality, 
wnnld inevitably tend to dsmoralise and pauperise the people 
and would teach them imduly to lean upon the State in 
cmoigeiicijea of this character. Such apprehensions have not 
been verified by the result The people never Msiued to expect 
that the Shite would or could do as much for them as has actually 
been donK. They were unwilling, if they could iwasibly hd p it, to 
come upon relief, prcfoiring to run an oxceaatve risk in eearch- 
ing after sustenance for themsclvca. Often they were willing 
to langnish at home, ratlior ihnu ask for public alms, 'ftlien 
relieved, they were prompt to TCturn to their ordinary employ¬ 
ments on the first promise of reviving prosperity. TSTienevor 
ruins ilescended to moisten the cartli, the men wore off tn their 
fields with hardly an hour's delay. On the whole, the cundDct 
of the Natives, during these crucially trying times, has raised the 
estimate of their national cliaiacter and has redounded to their 
good repute. ludeoil, their spirit of self-help, their persevering 
resistance to t!ie pressure and pinch of want, their patience in 
life and death, have won the admimtiun of the most eomiietvnt 
witnc-ssoa. 

The peasant prnprietora on all npiaLsioiifl, and in all jirovincos, 
have evinced cousidemhle power of self-support and a creditable 
sense of their obligntioii to diseliaige their fiscal liabilities to tlie 
State. Very few, perliaps none, of them succumbed to the 
famine; none of the better classes among them ii[iplici] for relief 
in any shape. Some of the humbler classes of them, indeed, 
received relief, that is, laboure^l on relief wfirka, but ninny f‘f 
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llit^tLL wei^ men who nTiiiDnrily w uiit out to work £t timwa wlieu 
tLey were not hmy in tin* Oolda. All tliese cLrcurngtanceB 
indicfat^ miit:Ii improvonniiit ^ince tLe fumlnes of tho pjiat 
gi^Dumtion, wLen some i>f tlie pea^sant proprietora iswifllod the 
nuuLber of those who poriahed. Certainly the manner in which 
the area of cultivation ^"ae saved hy thiim from diiiiiimtion 
pmvea great indiistrial power. There was nn Iom of land 
revenue in 1874, hot in 1877 and 1878 there wm considerable 
Insa; liovrevor, even then, very much of tho revenue was 
coUectoh and the eoUectiona indicate the existence of resourcefi 
acennitdated during prostx^rous Umea. Tlia Goviiniment was 
IwtLeved hy some to liave collected the land revenue with undue 
Beverity* If such casc^ occurred they must kwe heon rare: for 
it was coutfTiry to the intention of tho government that any 
umiue pressure should be exertetl. In Aradtas, where the famine 
was wor&t, the Government certainly shewed all the leni^icj and 
conaideratenesa that coidd he expected, Tlie broad fact ia that 
the ina^^a 6t the pea;uint pn^prietora sIocmI their ground, pre¬ 
vented tlieir lands from falling out of cultivation, Evnd paid a 
fair portion of their land revenue. It is imlnittaiit that uU 
those pi'osant proprietors, whom the famine does not reach, 
shotdil |isiv their reveuno at a time wheu the State nce<U all its 
resouTCOs to save those whom tlte famine does reach. On the 
other hand, ft would lie most inexpedient to press unduly for 
T^yvenuo on those who could not pay without impoverkliiiig 
themselves. Tliese prineiplefl are thoroughly understood Ity the 
severs] Lncal GovenuuentB and. their ofiGneps. 

*Some gofMl may bo educed out of evil if the impulse, winch 
these several famines at first imparted to the progress of 
material improvement, shall bo sustained. Tlie northern Bengal 
niilw'ay, the Beliar hrsiieh ruilway&,the projects for minor irriga 
dim works in mirtbern Behar, and several imgariou W'orks in 
die Doevan, are in part owing In the famim^r The apprehendoiL 
of scarcity has prcmotisl the cause of irrigaliiju throughout the 
empire. 
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Tbe Gonerntnent ifl not likely to be agoin tindet the nec^sity 
of impoitin" grain to supply the markets during scarcity. Thu 
gram tia<Ie thtoiigheut tJia Interior of the empire traa moat 
active during 1877 and 1878* the lotol rfisouroes were vast nnd 
the etores of grain aocumulated ware evidently considerable. 
TIjo food sdppliea were despatched by private enterprisa with 
legulsrity and proinptitnde to the principal marts of the dis¬ 
tressed tUstricts from the provmoea where the harvests Imd been 
pltmtifalj by the nulways^ by the ooEiating vesHele, or by the 
craft plying in the riveiB; and from thoae marts the local 
traders again eent the aupplies in exsuntry carts to the villiages. 

In 1878, the Indian Foiniae Conunission was appointod hy 
tbe Govemment to collect all Information which may assist 
fnture adminiatratorfl in the task of limiting the range, or miti¬ 
gating the intensity, of faminea. This Commission consisted of 
General Richard Strachey as Prcaidenti gf 5£r. James Caird^ 
Mr. IL S. Cunningham, and other ofhcial gentlemen, Eumpeon 
and Xative^ acquaintiHl with the diffiarent parta of tbe ompire, 
as members^ and Mr+ G A Elliot as Secretary* The etiiinent 
namoSj at the Lead of the Cominkaion, afford gimrontm to the 
State and to the puhlia regarding the thoroughness of its 
enquiries and the sonudness of its ooncluaionfl. After raiting 
all the districts which bad snOered, taking mudi orel evidence, 
and collecting mosoas of information, the Commissian has 
issued on dabcirate report, which is not only a repertory of 
all circumstances and euggesdons relating to famines, but is 
also on admirahle summary of economic facts concerning the 
Indian empire. 
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CHAPTER X.Xr. 

tKAUNED REgEABClL 

Spfiil of rcwareli Ifing mid iHU — Ijt&meA wotki i& ttw poit— 

In th« fireKflt—EkKibiTmttHii to o^tphua OriEntal idiou to EnTnpaftn nnhirii 
— Wofkj of hiitorl^ fiodou—C itU anA Bio^mpliSEifr-- 

Militiiry hbtDiy—Ethnol^giial wofkie—of inviA En coimtrl^A 
beyond the Indoa—Aaintic Society of Bongal at Cjdotilin—BomUj hmocb 
of TtoysJ Awiatirt Roc-iflij—Amtiq oflrijin THmatns—ArcbBologiml &urm— 
Frosm'Alion o*! juicj^L niLofi and mciniiiiictLliL 

Tub pursuit of Oneotal lenming imparfa grtwe and dignity to 
the cocdnet nnil policy of England in the Eoat, cndofus India 
to tha Engliahmen whose lot it hna been to live and lebonf 
there, and engages on behalf of India the sympnthy of enltivated 
minds not only tn tlie United Kingilum but on the Conthient 
of Europe. Tlie Bpirit of research regarding Indian antiquities, 
wliieb animates in the present so many talented Europeans, 
nriLisb aurl Contineutal, animated tlioLr predecessors also. It 
may be tmeed buck to the fonoor geauRition, and even to the 
earlier days of Sritish rule. It provoilBcl in the time when 
Worreu Hostinga first gave official encoufagemeut to Oriental 
leaming. when "WilUain Jones founded the Asiatic Society 
in Bengal and James Mactintoah a BimiJar wBodation in 
Bomlmy, when Colebrooko and .Hotace Hayman TVilson began 
to search out tbo riches of Sanskrit litaraturo. It was felt w'ben 
Anquetil dn Perron invoirtigated the doctrineB of Zoruusstet as 
brought by the Pareia to India, when Beinaud drew tlie notice 
of Indiim studentB to Albtruni and other Arabian nutbora, 
when Biyan Hodgson dinonverwl a nnuw of independent 
Buddhist ™tings in Nepal, when Bumouf threw critical light 
on the liiatnrv of Uuddbiam, when Stevenson invcstigatud the 
origin of the Jain religion. It moved William ITuy Muenaghten 
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to epilamisfi the HinJu and MwhfwwipiidjjD codes for nortkem 
Ibiliii, and Stnmge to analyse the Hindu law in the aoutbem 
peninsula. It spread far and wide when James Prinscp entered 
upon the field of arcbccolci^i dseiphered inscriptiona that had 
dehe<] (dl previous attempDi at interpretation, and^ in conjunction 
with Turner of Ceylon fame^ elucidated the spread of the Pali 
langnjige. The worka of these great men dejuirteti, and many 
other lahouieTa in the bwxo field who might be mentioned, 
attest the attmetions which India has eiwstjs held forth to the 
European intellect. Their edbrta evince tho recognitioii hy the 
ruling of the nece^ity of crqdiUon for the due diBcharge 
of the rit5spr»n5ibilitie$ which conqueat brings in its txaim Nor 
did this acal for learning endure only while the novelty and 
Stfangeneas of Indian nflhira lasted. It still endures as bright 
as ever, and, encouraged by the achievements of the poet, it 
strives to sustain the onward fiight and even to soar highex. 
Men still feel as keen a d^ire, ns heretofore, to gather tsigethor 
the countless fragmenta nf historic evideuoe, to exhume the 
buried remnants of the pEist, to unlock tho oriental treastirea 
still Ivxng in obscurity^ and to display thorn all to European 
view^ 

Within the present generation, ni&ny men, oither recently 
deceased or still living, have emulated their p™lecestsoi^ in 
learned teaearch. In iQuatration of this snbject^ lionourablo 
mention jniiBt be mode of JoIlei Muir's tranBlntiori of, and com¬ 
mentary on Sanskrit texts; Max MuLWs analysis of Oriental 
religions, and numcreus dependent works on Sanskrit literature; 
the contributions by Goldatucker and Bnhler to Sanskrit 
learning; Monier Willknis" various Sanskrit piitiUcntiotifl; John 
Wilson's elaborate account of the i^tes niuong the Hindus; 
BumelVs imlueogruphy of southern Iniha; Aluxander IhifiTti 
graphic description of the religtoua pnictices in BongaL 
Eminent exsmplee ore also to be found in Edwuni Thnnms^a 
nimimmatic and nrehfieologicol researches i Alexander Cun- 
niugham'^s meinniT on the Buddhist at BhiUa, and his 
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niDr^ recent WQtk eotitlcd ^ Cutima maeiiptiutiiiiti Indicatttni; * 
Barth^emy St. Hilaire'a religion of BuddLaj Martin Haujr's 
researclica in the religion of llio Parsia; Tnimp*B tranBlatiuti 
of tbe sacred bookfl of tlie Sikh^; Jacobfi inqnirica into tlie 
tenete of the Jains. Again, signal inetancea are to 1 m observed 
in'Spnmger's "Life of Miilianiinad' in GMTinaTip prepared after 
cloflo atndy of the origioiil Arabian autboritios; William 
Mnir'e ^ Life of Mnhamtnaji' in Euglishp denvod from Amhk 
Honrees; Baillie's truntiaea on Mnbammailan law; Elliot's 
Miihonmiadan historians; Blochmann's translation of the first 
jriirt of the instimtea of A k her the Great. Tbeaep anti many 
other works wliich might be mentioned, sustain fully the 
reputation of the present ago. Conspicuona to the eye of 
all reaters are Feifgusson'e beantifnily iHuetmted and most in- 
teresting works on Indian arebitecture, on the rock-ent teniplea 
and on the tree and aerpeut worship. To this diatiiigtiiahed list 
nm&t lie addod tlis work in English by a Xadve of Beiigal;^ 
namely the nntiiinitioa of Orissa^ by Itajendm Lai Mitmi and 
in Urdu by a Native of Hindustan, namely the monamentiil 
remaine of Delbi^ by Syed Abine^l. 

Elnliorate histories and l:e^^ows have been publiabed of the 
cnrrmit literature in the several langnages of India, which is 
richer and more varied tban would at first sight be siip|>ose<h 
Sueb are the periodical revie^vs by Gordn de Tassy, and by 
Jnles Molil, also the mom origmal work by Weber. Tlie people 
of India owo much to thesa disdngaislted foretgneiB for thus 
awakening the inlcTust of the inteUectnal worU in Enrope. 

There are also many iMKika wit ten nowodays far the purpose 
of presenting eastern ideas and thuaglits in n fonn rtiiulily 
intelligible tn the English reader, ench as Mojiier Williams" 
eictmcts fnmi the beat ajiil wisest dicta of Hindu sages; TaJSjuys 
Wheeler’s repre^ntationa in an abstract shape of the classical 
epic poems of theHindna; Mrs, Manning's ancient anrl modteval 
India; Griffith's TEnderings in \ eree of classic Hindii poetry; 
Kinloch Forbes’ annals of ancient Gnjemt; Theodore Hope's 
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UJiiEitnited work on the liixihitectqre and EDLiquitJaa of westenj 
rudiH; Rhjis Dayies* doacription of Buddhism ■ Hunter-a works 
ciH rtiml Bengal^ <m Oiia^ imd oe fcho Indkn MusuItDans. To 
these laaj be added Arnold^a poems on Buddha the saint and 
raformorp entitled * The of AsiiL* 

History hoe aJwajs formed au important part of Au^Io- 
Indian lltemture. RrsdriTie*s noooujit of the Centml Asian 
eotiqnerors of India i Tod'a life-like description of the Eajputav 
drawing the srnipathies of all men towards that gallant race; 
Bri^'a ttmidatjon of Fcrishta; Mcnintatuart Elphinstona's 
description of aneieut India and bistoiy of the Muliimmndan 
dynasties; Orme'fl narrative of the tmlitary tind pf.diticnl traiiHr- 
aetiona in souLbam and western India, written when the daht 
w^ere fresh and many of the actoia snmviiig; Gmnt Huffa 
excdlent history of the Mahrattaa. prepared when pei^ona veiued 
in the transactinna were present to interpret tlie recnnlH; and 
MalisolmV Central India; arc standard works which do not lose 
their interest from lapse of time. Additions to tlie ehroniclea 
of India liave been made by neniy Yule'a unalysis of Marco 
rolo'a travels, and by hb work entitled * The Journey to CaOiay** 
The hbtory of the MuluimniailunB has been in j^art continued 
by Keene's *l>eclinc and FaU of the Mogul Empire/ 

The thresils of Ihe poUtical imd military Mstory of modem 
India, os left by the stuudEml works of Mill and Thomtop., have 
not yet been fully taken up. nio two matohleas ea^ys by 
Macaulay ou Clive and Warren Hastings still nflord delight 
to every reader, European cst Kative. Kayo's Idstory of the 
first Afghan ww, and his uufinbhed narrative of the war of tlie 
mutinies, ore w^orthy Tecords of tho^e events. I^lallesoD has now 
fully completed his graphic narrativo of the wnt of the mutinics- 
lle has, in former works, depicted the fltmggles lM.it;ween the 
English aud French hy sea and by land for the infieteiy <if 
India, and has accorded dun adminition to the gallant autago- 
nists of big oountrymen- Dumnd's fMM^thumous and iiafinished 
work on the first AfgliEin war b fnll of interost. Special 
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portiorifl of the military muifllu havo b«?Oii tiinbraced by Buch 
works as BroDiae^s history of tlie Beu^ Army^ Lench'& 
history of tba Iddian Kavy, and Ijiurie’s hiatory of the 
Bumiese wara. 

The recent civil and administrotivc history of lodisi, as 
contradistiogniflliLMl from the milittiry and political, reuiLiins 
to written^ in full detaU, iteginniiig from the time of Lord 
WilUtim Bentinckj which was an opoch of moral and social 
reform. For thiSn however, the gmund has been prepared 
by liiaforyj Campbeira motlcm India, Cniit*B 

vorioua eaBaySj Chesney^s LndiiUi polityj Xiiye's accotmt of the 
meflflii™ of impEuvement under the East Indian Company, 
Oharlea Eoikea' graphic notes on the mml fiiMra of the 
North-western Provinces and on the Sepoy revolt The 
<injartcrly periodical, entitled the * Calcutta Eoviow/ has Imksu 
eustnined for the last thirty-five years oa a record of Anglo- 
Iniijaii thought Administrative reports are publlshc^l Jinnuiitty 
hy the GoveraTuent in India for every province and for each 
department of the State. An aniinRl review of tJia moral and 
material progreaa of India is prepared by the India Office in 
London, and preaontnd to Parliament ’ among these were the abb 
amt eomprehenaive sujUTnnrioSi prepared by Clemente Markham. 
Aitehisim^a text of the ti^tieB between Uie British llovemment 
and the Native Statea, with mtrodnctoiy noticea and index, 
pecupiea many volumes. 

Biography has lent her md in laying the foundations of 
history, Kaye brought out Livoa of Anglo-Indian statesmen, 
Metcalfe, Malcolm, and otliera. An account of Dajliousio^s mb 
in India lias been written by Arnold, but the time bos not yet 
nrrived when, according to the diractiona in the will, the papeiB 
can be opened which will vindicate the policy of that grant 
administrator. Hunter's life of Lord Mayo reconda a great 
careoF prematTiroIy terminated. The memoirs of Bishops 
Wilsi>n, Cotton and Milmon^ and the Lives of the great mis- 
sioaories Alemador DuJT and John Wilscm, by Ifr. Ciooigo 
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Smitli, throw li^jhl upon the moreJ atid religious progtess qf 
tlm time. The life of Honry Havelock hna t>een vrrittoD by 
Marahiuan. A Life of Ontnito, by Sir F, Goldamid, has recently 
appeared. Tlie Life of Heniy Lawrence kw been written in 
part hv his attached friend and pupil Herlicrt Edwaides. ViHicn 
the Life of John Lawrence, nuw in course of preparation, almll 
appear, the atoiy of that gifted and illustrious brotherhood will 
bo told. 

Historic fiction fills a place in Anglo-lndion literature. Tlie 
jsipiilar works of Meadows Taylor, such aa the novel of‘Tara/ 
portraying the revolt of the MhIinitt4M agiiinst the Mc^ls; the 
‘Confesaions of a Thag.’ throwing a lurid light ujx)n crimes 
peculiar to India, and other works by the eame author; Kaye's 
novel, entitled 'Long Engagements,' 'IV^illiuiu Arrold’s ‘Oak- 
tield,’ and many works of fiction,—illustrate the India of the 
jjost ftntl of ilie present. 

Tlie ethnologieol and linguistic considerations relating to the 
aboriginal and other races of India have Iteen cldcidated hy 
Beames’ aldo work Emd by Dalton's iOustTated voltime. 

'Ttie books of travid and adventure by the pioneers of the 
military and jailitioal enterprise of Britain, first Iwyotid the 
Indus, nnil then beyond the Oius. would by themselves fiH a 
catalogue of fame. Jfo Eiiglishronn can ineditato without emo¬ 
tion upon tlifi names of Moorcroft, BurneSj Conolly, Abliott, 
Pottingor, Wood, Mimm ; men who were consumed by anlour 
for geijgniphical discoveries, which filumld advance the standard 
of British influenra for the good of mankind, and who, amidst 
their persuinal distress and physical sulferinga, ever thought and 
felt for their country. These bwrks deserve the attontioti of 
the rising generation of Englishmen in the East, ns eiempU- 
Tying the indoiiiitalde unnlitiea which Lave chanicterlsed, 
and will duahtless always characterise, the repre-sentatives of 
their race in India. The same spirit has m:gud on British 
officers towards tuisteru Thilpet from the days of Bugle and 
Manning to the recent time when Etlgor explored tlie frontier 
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of SikMoi. AdTenturous truveUin^f still his ita charm for 
maby, as is proved hy Cooper's journey (lerosa Chinaj Shaw a 
aojonrn in Ijndnkli, Gill's march from China to tipper Ttntiaa, 
and other signal instancea. Henry Tiile has written geo* 
graphical prefaces to "Wood's oooount of the journey to the 
OxU 3 and to Gill's iliary of tho march in China. lie Las 
himself tiontrihutod to tliis section of literaturo by his graphie 
irath on the miaaion to Ava 

Statistical, local and topographical information htis always been 
piepated TolnminouBly in India, but has often reniaineti in a dis- 
nnangod and ill-digested condition, detracting much from its 
Among the first and greatest efforts in this direction 
was Buchanan Hamilton’s elaborate work on northern Bengal, the 
Mysore province and other parts of the countiyj which, in refer¬ 
ence to the early time whon i t was written, is n monument of os- 
ploring and investigating skill, and is still read by many to tiheir 
instruction and advantage. These important steps were followed 
by Thornton’s Gazetteer, which long continued to Ik a standard 
work of reference. In more recent times there have appeniwl 
the full and learn&l guide-books to western and southern India 
by R B. Eaatwiek. More important still, the Government has 
organize*! a Statistical DepartToeot and placed at ita head, as 
llirector-Oenenil, Dr. W. W. Hun ter, an oDlcerof eminent goali- 
fications. To this department is entruatol the tjisk of catisiiig a 
Gazetteer to Ik prepored giving, for each district throughout the 
whole empire, all the details tliat could he reauired by the moat 
lahorious and couHcientious officer engaged in the civil udmistra- 
tion. The work for the vacions provinces U prepared on the 
spot hyoftiMfs cbrweti and appointed thereto by the several ftocal 
Governments, on a general plan hud down by the Hiretmir 
Genernh The mfliniscripls are then transmitted to Dn IlnnteT 
after being approved by the Local Governments, are edited by 
him and printetl in England. Tlie work lias l>eeii done in some 
provinces, but rBiaoins to Ik completed in others. It has lieen 
finished for the provinces under the Government of Bengal, and 
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already eitenffe to np’ffurda. of twenty Tolumes, A most xisoftil 
■* ^tntEstioal Ahstraot ” is isgiifid yearly frotii tTie India Office in 
Loudon^ under the signature of Sir Lonia MalleL 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal haa been sairounded by the 
beat InLellecttial asdociationa of Briikli Itnlia^ from tbe days 
of itfl illiiBtriuiis founder. Sir WiUiaiu Jones^ down to the 
present time. It enjoyed for many jeara the seiriGea of Jamed 
Prinsep ea Secretary, w'ho not only div^^d into the deptlis of 
antiquarian loro, bat flcrved ad a focna of eneigy and seal for 
others, and trimined the lamp of learning for the enconregeTnent 
of liis fellow-workera. Ko man has loft a meniory morafragraiat 
among the learned than he. The volumea of the Society'e 
journal, which were edited by him, apc placed with reapecLfiil 
regard on the library of every antiqnaty. The Society heis still 
a large niuubeT of memtera, Eurcipean and Native, and ita journal 
ifl rich in knowledge applied to diverse subjects. Sinxihirly the 
Bombay bianch of the Royal jlsiatip Sodiety, from the days of 
its distingtiiahed founder* Sir James Mackiptosb^ down to the 
present time^ has been the ornlKidimeiit of much that ia highest 
in the mental eBorta of Englishmen in wesUim IndiiL Tbe 
number of ita memlx^ra, Enropean and Native^ is atill consider- 
ahl^ and ita jonmni displays learning and talent But it m not 
po$ 5 %ible tliat these two Societies, though moat higlily esteemed 
and respected] ahonld hold quite the ssiae place w'hich Lhey 
once held. Tlie comparative proximity of England in these 
dap induces authors to oETer to the Royal AsiatiD Society in 
Lundoii, and to other Engliah Sodedefl formed for BpKjcLal 
objects, papers which m other days they would have olfcred to 
the Sodetias in IndhL Many Bcientihc fields in India are now 
occupied by tlie Government, wliich used to bo loft to the 
meritorious, though casual, onterpiiso of private jHBTSons. From 
iboso causes the domain of natural and physical science has, for 
the most part, passed out of the hands of tbcise Societies. Thuir 
journals* howover, contain scientiilc articles; and in the realm 
of antiquarian aad learned research they are still poteatial. 
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It must be ftcknowledyed that for a long time the Government, 
nppressed by othef cares, omitted to examine the aatiiiiiEiriJiii 
renuiiiis Tvhich lie scattered over tho fnoe of the TThole empire. 
The extent of tliese renmins eeetns to baffle in vestigatimi, 

'which JiadiMea more and more rewards to tiie searchers, na they 
probe deeper and deeper, The profenndest enquirers apprehend 
thiit there may still be many nmliscoveml veatiges of races and 
dynasties, of winch no other reconla are to be founil Of Into 
years tho Cftivernmont of India has eetahlished an aiehieological 
survey, on a scale equal to that of Its other great undertakings 
in the direction of learning and sciance. This Bmrvey will, if 
prosecuted to its logitiinata conclaaion, be worthy of the empire. 
It is in the choice of Genera) Alexander Cimninghara, a man 
of the highest qualificatioii for tho work. Already eeverol 
volumes of its proceedings have been published, embracing, 
omoog other things, some of the best Buddliist remains. As on 
niljtmct to this general survey, the Government of Homkiy have 
for sevenil years pivst been conductuig a special survey of Urn 
anliqiiitica of western Injiia in cbnrgo of Mr. Burgess. Tbis 
survey b<ia unulo among other things a complete exaruination 
and record, with iUustrationa, of all the artificial caves ami rock- 
cut temples of the Buddhist period in western Lndjo. In con¬ 
junction witli tlua survey, Mr. Fleet haa renderad great service 
in respect to Canureae aiul Sanskiit insciiptiono. Mr. Burgess 
also prepares a poriwlical, entitled ‘ The Indian Antiquary, 
and replete with the current records of research. In these 
surveys, the photogtnpbcr'a art, which nourishes in the clear 
light under eastein skies, is n helpful liaadinaid, tmd docs 
artistic work which human hand and eyei, however fussiduona 
and untiriug, could never have accumpliuhed. The photographic 
representations of Indian antiquities now form a valuable 
ccUectiou wliicb in former days could not possibly have been 
procured. 

The preservation of ancient moumnents is a duty clearly 
pertAiniug to the Government in an empire like that of India. 
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It miiat bo aoiTOwfally ndniitted tlmt tlua duty wiaa ncglcctiid, 
Or iTuperfettly dl^hoi^d^ for numj years* Acts of utter 
vfljulalisiii hflye been perpetrated by persoiui engaged in public 
workfl^ and by others, which it would bo painful to recount. StoneSj 
yaluable to the antiijuuriaiL, ham often heen used as material 
for modern structures. Such prsjcaedinga are prohibited, audt 
it is to be hoped, are prevantecL At the best, howeveti bricks 
and atones are constantly pilfered from ancient niins by the 
Xatiyes for their own use, The duty of conBorvation is being 
rccognUed by the OovemmeiLt of IndiSj and by the Ewveral 
Local Govermnents, and it is to lie expected that some reault 
will be secured. Separate dejjartments have l)een constituted 
in differont parte nf the country for the purpose j and recently 
the Goyemnient baa appointed to this special duty Captain 
Cole, who is devotedly attachod to the pursuit and who m- 
herita & name dbtisiguiBhed in arL 
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1PHY3ICAL 5CIENC1K, 

Great Tngotaomistriml — Topogfap^it*! Sumy — fibaarra^ 

tcry M% Mfidraa—MeteoTClogioil obaerntronw—Bolanlcsl Qu^cdb, utd 
HerlariA—Tiia <jeol£]tg3ail Sunrej—Xattund Eietory—Twpedil miiBaom 
At CakrrtU—OndEiology—Cwdeni—of Hueri vad 
RtflliMka—PiMicullunH-Origantoi^ of ad ai^caltiiril dupiirtiiiiiiit— 
Miodc] fiinnjB—Psjpalar tnatmc^oa In AgricnltTipe—V cLatIjsi^ irt 

Thfrf. might, perhaps, ha^’e been feat lest the GoTefrnmotit In 
Indiii, nmidflt ite ronny argent avocationfl, shouU find but acant 
leisure for ptomotiDg the advaneoment of phyaisil sdeueei 
Neverthelosfl, it has effected much in several branches of Bdenoei 
and has omiad on aaveral aeientifiG operations of magnitude 
and impoTtanoe* 

The Great Trigonometrical Survey m one of the earliest and 
the best sustained among tlia scicntifie undertakings of the 
Government It haa served as a haaia anii a guide for all other 
surveys iu Xndia, and has coutribntod umch to general science. 
It hfls covered the cotmtiy with a network of trianglefli greater 
or leaser. By these oparatiooa it has mcaanjed a large nro of 
the meridian, which has supplied important data for determi- 
lung the dimensions and figure of the aarth. It has recently 
supplemented these operations by pendulum observations, con¬ 
ducted with great care over the whole area between Thibet and 
the Indian Ocean. It has detennined the altitude of most of 
thc 3 ee peaks of the Himalayas which are covered with perpetual 
snow, and of all the principal mountains^ hills and plateaux 
in the continent and peninsula of India. The name of one of 
its Superintendents, Colonel Everest, bos been given to Mount 
Everest, the highest peak discovered m the Hfinalayaa^ and the 
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loftiest point as yet known in the wotH. Its geodetie opem- 
tioiiB have been extenaiTe, deteimining by TneasuTcment and 
obftCTvation. the figure, enrvatnre, dimenaions and nreaB of the 
in many portiona of India, and have thus contributed 
much to the aoientific Tcpreaentation of the contour ^d 
configuration of the conntiy. Its aervicee to geographicol 
rectification have been invalimhle, and it has fumiahed many 
of ihe fundamental data on which large schemes of material 
improvement have been doTised* It constitutes the teal back 
hone of the system of aurvByiug, which has at length made Imlia 
equal to any cotmtTy of the world in reapect to geograplncal an 
topographical information. It has raised up a school of offlccra 
higlily qntdifiod in this branch of science. Tlio Ghivenuncnt him 
Blwayn readily permitted these officers to cooperate in such 
scientific researches as the obsen-ationa of the total eelipaffljri 
the flun ami the transit of \ enus, for which India baa off 
special fimilities. It bos also participatmi in the general 
of mafpietic ohservationa which were simultaneotiflly coa uc 
nil over the earth, • 

Tlie Topograpliical Survey of Indio, proceeding on the fun a- 
mental data furelslicd by the Great Trigonometrical Survey, 
has made the most detailed delineation possible of mony of 
the moiintoiiiotis regions in the country inclusive of the 
Himalavas, esMbiting not only every hill-side, mountain top, 
rivulet,’valley and table-land, but also every ravine, torrent- 
bed and drainage line. With the aid of these maps, many 
affaire can ha considered in the* cabinet, for the preliminary 
treatment of which much Ubour in the field would ordinarily be 
lequiiwl. lines of march can he determLned, tomtorid bonnd- 
ariea provisionally filed, mBtetial improvements devised, and 
administrative arrangEmentS effected. When repeatedly test 
hy these operations, the accuracy of the Topogtaphicul Survey 
has been abundantly verified. Some of the surveys possess an 
extmordlnaiy interest, such as those of Caahmii, of Ladakh, of 
Huzara in the Punjab, of the Western Ghat mountains near 
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Bambayp of Mysoro, of tliB CAtifll region on East ooEistp of tba 
tea districts in AasAm, of tlie ooffoa diflrtiicta on the MiilabflT 
coast. "WTien the haight, sUxspnesa and niggcflueaa of the 
TTinialiiyaii monntams* the je-slons BapicionanosSp coTort oppo- 
aitioD^ or overt hostility of inaay frontier triboSp the extent of 
the Indian TQQimtainonfl ranges, the mEdarimis insalubrity of the 
pent-np valleya and tangled thickets, the varieties of climatic 
iudemeiicy from ice and aoow to hnining heat,—are all duly 
remeinheredp then will the diiSciiltice of the topographical znap^ 

, work, as well os its beauty anti usefiilness^ be appreciated. 

The sitnation of Madras being snitable for aatronomieal 
observations, especially in respect of the southern hemisphere, 
an obearvatory hag b^n long established there. Mr. Pogson, 
the Govemmeiit aatronomer^ ia a man of eminence and repute j 
and the proceedings of his department ore esteemed in the 
Bciontido world. 

The meteorological obam^'atory at Bombay is peculiarly weU 
placed for oljserving the phenomena oC the monsoon, ae the 
masses of ruin-cloud burst in torrents every summer. It has 
lieen establisLetl for many years, and has been ably managed 
by Mr. Cbombers, with varintia scientific appliances, themical, 
magnetic and ntheiB. During rei;:ent years the Govemment 
of India hoa organized a Tncteorological department for the 
whole empire, at tlio head of which was placed Mt. Blsuford, u 
gentloman of eminent qiniMcfttiotia. An observatory, with 
several lesser or branch observatories, baa been established in 
each of the se%"omI diviaiona of tho empire. The abeer\^a- 
tory at Calcutta., for Bengal, is under the core of Mr. Elliot, 
n hig hly qualified officer- The observationB, thus made hy 
the dopaitment in all parts of the empire, are collated, and 
&om the central office ore iaaued roports regarding the s(»to 
of the atmosphere, together with soma forecaste of the weather, 
for public informntiGn. These reports have an especial interest 
during the lainy season, and at times when scarcity is 
impending. 
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Hotany, as a Ek^enoo, lias always flutirialiotl in luflin ainca thfl 
veiy (iavm of iLe nineteenth centuiy. Tlie aeveml tyi«3 of 
florae axistmg witbiti the limits of the ludion empire are 
nlpine, desert, temperate, trepieai, and are allied to the Boms 
of adjacent cmititrios, A^haniaton. Thibet, (ind the Malayun 
regiuns. The Indian flora represents a ^rreat, perhaps the 
greater, part of the -regetable kingdom. The Guvemment of 
India has contributed nnmherlcBS spaciiuoiis to the botamc 
science of the British empire, and it is in sume degree to Lor 
Indian, as well eis her colonial, poaaesaiona that England owes 
her unrivolled coHecrion of plflnta, which hare so greatly fa- 
dlitaled the study of systeiuatio Ijotany, Among the medical 
oiheers of the GoTeiniiiiedt,sorae have been the fathert of Indian 
fetany. Of these one‘of the foremost was Dr. Koxbuigb, 
superintendent of the botoiuc ganlen at Calcutta. This garden 
is of great Bire. having on area of 272 pctbb. It w'as. by Lho 
lalmtiT of many years, well stocked, but Buffered severely frcim 
the cyclone of 1064, when sail havoc occurred. Its miBfijrtunea 
were renew ed by the cyclone of 1667; but Bubsequently great 
efforts have been made to re-stock it, and to improve its 
grounds. 

It possasses a lierharium. which has leceiveil the cfjllectioiifl 
nuide at mrioiis times by distinguished hotanistn, sueb as 
IVaHicb and Griffitli, and contributions given by pciBOna in 
other countTias devoted to the cause of botanic science. More 
particularly is it indebted to Sir Joseph Ilooker of Kew, who 
has presented many valuable specimens, and hna Iteen a great 
benefactor of the institution. Siiedmtma of foreign floras havo 
been obtained for it not only from the Royal B<Jtaiiic Gardens 
at Kew', but also froiii the Ixitonic gardens at Kandy, Batavia, 
Melbourne, Adelaide. St. Peterehuig, Munich, Palermo, Chicago. 
It liRH suffered fmm the premature and lamcuted death of its 
curator. Dr. Kura, but exurtiona are still made to maiutain ita 
progressive dcvelopnient Tlie botanic garden at Selinrunpore, 
near the Gangea canal in aorthern India, was, through tho 
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ecientiBc exertions of Hoyle ani Fnlooner^ established and 
rieldy stocked; with it also ia associated the name of Ur, 
Jamioaoiip who w'jis among the limt to render the cnlttu-o of 
tea auecessful in northern Indljx There is a botanic garden at 
Utakamand in the Nil^^ mountains^ a region highly suited fin 
the growth and culture of tropical plants^ and of other plants 
also, by reason of aldtuile. At Bnngalotap on the elevnLed 
and adjEiceat plateau of the Mysore province, there is Jin 
excellent botanic garden Tlio Bomhny Presidency has not 
aa yet any botanic ganlen worthy of the name. The heavy 
anjl (^ntinuouB rains for four months during the monsoon season 
are unfavonrahle bo the formation of such a |]^rden. Stfljsi have 
been token to found n hatanlc garden luw Poona, which is a 
suitable localityp with what degme of success remaina to be seen. 
Of tlio many botanic bookSp treatiseSp and journals on Imbon 
botany^ there may Ijc selected for moutioii Sir Joseph Hitolcfir's 
most interesting travels in Sikhinij Dr. D. Brandis* ' Forest Flora 
of Northern India." written with a special view to the work 
of the forest departmentj but replete with geoernl instruction, 
scientifically arranged; Dr. Balfour's work on ludmii treas, and 
C}*ch»pedia of southern Aaia- and Captain Drury's account 
of the nwfnl plants of India. * The Flom of British India * is 
in progress* and is being isaued with the eminent authority of 
Sir Joseph E[^XlkeT, 

The Geological Survey is. next after the Trigonometrical 
Survey^ the laigeat; scientific tiiximtiorn yet undertaken by tlie 
Government of India. It has been in progress fijr about twenty- 
Eve years, and with its past ptwoedinga the name of the late 
Dr. Oldham has been honourably coDnected* It con tains many 
highly qualified officers, whes Iwiar much fatigue and slckneaa 
from traveUing in many of those iDsnlubrioua localities where 
geological investigation can best be made, hut who are sustomed 
in alacrity and zeal by the love they feel for their scientific 
work, and by the countlosa novoUies which are presented 
during a snjoum mnung the wilihi of the country. The wonderful 
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attttwstiveneaa of those long mnrche^p despite the wasting fever, 
the heat, tlie damp, the cliiU, which are mEepnrable from them, 
is aiiifitrntod by the recently puldisbed book by Y. Ball 
entitled Vungle Life in India.' Tlie dehula of the gaolcgy of 
the empire, so far as they ara yet known, are given in the 
trumnal of Indian geoljogy by Medlicott and Blanford, The 
Geologiccd Surx'ey has now touched most of those pointa or linca 
in the empire that cImiubJ priority of consideration, mich as aome 
of the farmations in the monntainonH mnges of the Himakyas^ 
the Vindhyaa, the Aravalis, the Sitpttmfi, the Western Ghats, 
induding the NilgiriBp and the Eastern Ghats. It has surveyed 
moat of the coal-baaring attnta which have os yet been discovered, 
snch as those of the biUy tracts of western Bengal^ thiongh 
which the chord Une of tho railway rtma ; the Mopani min^ on 
the northern slope of the Satpums near the line of railway in the 
Kerbodda Talley | tho held near the Wsidha riTca-, to which a 
branch railway has been made; the tracm of M'eatem Bengal 
which pmdnce the iron-ore. It has, among many other 
operations, examined some of the limestone and sandatone 
formations in varioas porta of the empire { mnch of the trap 
logiona of weatom and central India, nmiiyp also, of the metu- 
morphic scriea. It will due coiime of time, embrace the whole 
empire. Much, howevetp remains to be aarveyod in so extensive 
and varied an area as that of India. The goolcigica] departnuent 
has furnished, with specimenfl of every sortp a Itn^e compnrtiueiit 
of the imperial mtiseum at Calcutta. Its reconis constitute a 
valuable repertory of scientilic information. It issues, also, an 
iUnstrated periodical, describing the paloeoncological remains 
discovered in India, and entitled the ' Falseontologia IndicEL* 
Attention has been bestowed by the State upon Natural 
History. The collection of Bpemmenfl, belonging to the Bernal 
Asiatic Society, has been tnuiBferred to the imperial muaenm at 
Calcutta t and among the gentlemen in charge of the uansenm 
there are professional naturalkta. Sir iJoBeph FajTcr's iUufl- 
traced works on the ennkes of India will repay ntCentive study^ 
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In ectpmologyp coHMtions have been made, such as the coUec- 
tion of coleoptem bj the late W. AtkiiiBon. The otnitbolGgical 
department of tha mnsenm is oxeailently arfonged, and b 
enriched wiLli the coUectiona made by many peraons in the 
service of GoTemnieEtnnd by private gentlsmucm Dr. Jerdon^a 
book on the birds of India will loog oontimie to bo a staiiilaid 
work for refeTonce, as it oTObodied all or nearly all the know¬ 
ledge available in liis day. Suhseqtnmtly mneh Isas been dono 
for Indian omitbology by a nnniber of gentlemen wbo are fond 
of this scientific branch, and hav^ opportunities for pnieuing it. 
At tlie bead of Ibem u an eminent member of Lbe public 
Bcrvicej Mr* A. C* Hume, under whtjiae managemeat the 
periodical entitled ‘ Stray Feathers/ has been issued. 

Some imptilaa has been imparted to the pmctical study of 
Natural History among the Natives, by the establbhineiiit of 
the Zoological Gardens at Calcutta, which was opened under 
the gmtioufl auspices of the Prince of T\^alea shortly after New 
Year's Day in 1876. Having been well stocked with Eininmls, 
they have become very popular* and are thronged with Native 
visitors. There is a nnclcua of a sLmilfkr inetitutiDn Lu the 
Victoria Gardens at Bombay, but it has not yet been fully 
developed, the climatic oonditione being not so favourabk as 
those of Calcutta. 

Among the martyrs of sdeune in India tliere should be 
mentioned Basevi, of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and 
StoUcika, of the Geological Siin'ey, both of wLom perhslied 
Eunong the inhospitable mountame which separate Gasbinir 
from Yarkand. 

Attention was at ono time given to pteoicnltmre, under the core 
uf Dr. Day* in emmideration of the wastage of the Gah-snpply 
of the riveiSj which consritntes sn important article of food to 
many classes of the people ■ but no result wtothy of nfite ensued. 

Agricultural science is second to no science in practical im¬ 
portance to India, and indeed may be deemed pTuctioally mom 
impoitant than any other, by reatp^n of the overwheluiiiig 
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magtiltude of agnculturo ab an imlitstij,. Nevertlide&B, the 
Qovenment hae m yet done but little on thle behalf; nor baa 
it flhewD auy yivilI compfelieoaioti tif the manner and the meaciB 
whereby the mence may be cultiTated by Uioee in power, and 
thence diffoBed among the people. In 1872 a department of 
Eevenne, AgricnltiirQ and Commerce was established in tlie 
GoveTument of Inilia, tmder the snpervwioii ef Mr, A, O, Hume, 
an officer of great practicyl ahiliLy, in order that tlie attention of 
the snprame authority might he Letter conanitmted on these 
economic objects. But IMb department was nothing more than 
a blanch of the Secretariat of tho Govcmnient, and its primary 
object Was avowndly tuvcniie. It Itofl been recently nboliahed 
for the sake of economiring eataLLLsbmenta, and its work has 
been IransfeiTed to the other branches of tho Secretarmt. Lord 
Mayo, whan Govemor^GenoTnlp d4adted to found a departmenli 
which should he devoted soMy to agriciiltiiral science ■ and the 
scheme ta -quite practicablo+ Cane would have tu be taken that 
wlmtovcr e,^pBrinitintfl ara made, or whatever diroctiona are 
urged on the attention of the people^ should be arranged thmugh 
the sevend Local Govemraents, and that they should have the 
eccecutivo management of the operations. Otherwisep if any at^ 
tempt were made to manage these rnattem through ftomn central 
authority under the dircot coimnund of the Crovemment of India, 
irrespective of the Local Govemments^ there would be daaliing 
of authority, the people would be i>ewildered, and no mal result 
would be obtained for science, Bnt if this were judiciously 
armngedp nothing would be easier than for each Local (jotcto- 
ment to appoint a gcutloman, profoBsiomilly trained in scientiho 
agriculture, to be ita advieer rcspoctiug the intrculuctidu and 
diffusion of ogricultuial Bcicnne^ There would be several such 
gentlemen in tho empirep os there ore several Local Govern- 
meuts, and under them a adentific ataff of Europeans and 
Natives would gradually grow up+ Thu Govomnicut of India 
would also appoint a gentlemanp of high status in the ptofesaion, 
to be itfl advmr, and to assist it in giving general instmctioiia 
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to tlie Heveral Local GovernmcDta. Some yeat^ ago, the Grovem- 
ment of the Worth-vestern Provinces apjKiinted a apecia! irlitector 
of agncoltore^ and dcmbtlesa miieh benefit haa arisen fnjin this 
arrangenioTit;, Time must be allawnd before imy appreciahle 
result cotiljii be expected from the proceedings cf the agri- 
cultojid department for tho empire at large. With atich a staff 
of scientihc men vrarking in all the provinces, n body of 
practical knowledge w-onld be aceumulated, and based upon 
the application of proved principled tn the existing drmm- 
atnnees of the country^ 

Thus, whatever experiments were made, would be mentific4illj 
ocndticted, and would bo Ti^ly mstrnedve. Whereas, many of 
the experiment heretofore made in modal farms, if scientiOcoUy 
tx>innianced, have often failed to bo brought to a scientific 
iaeue; and have probably retarded mth 0 r than prometed agri¬ 
cultural sdenoa. Simultancauiily with these operatioim, agri¬ 
cultural iuiitruction would form a hraneb of the national 
education ,^ there would be sopareto schools of agriculturG^ or 
agricultural closacs in existing rural erchools, and agricultural 
colleges for the more advanced Native stadenta, as explained m 
tho previous chapter regarding education. Year by year there 
Would be more and more Nativea in some degree qiiohfied by 
education to appreciate scientific informnuon and to afford 
osaiBUmoe in conducting oxi>orimeTit3. The agriculture of an 
empinv camud On with a knowledge, empirical indeed, yet 
derived from the practice of many centnrieg, cannot be quickly 
altered, bat may be gradually improved. In several reapecta 
the Indian peaaant ia fairly well acoomplishedj such oa dis¬ 
criminating the qualities of aotls^ dlseeming the times for sow¬ 
ing, weeding and keepmg tho crops cJeim, avoiding bedge-rews 
and making the most of every foot of ground. But in plougliing 
and other parts of hustkandiy he is dofieicat. Thougl) some 
fields are well jnanured, still the want of immure in many of 
the fields is one of the moat serious of existing faults in the 
condition of the country. The dung of cattle is, in many 
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districts, diverted from il» proper uaea as nmnore, and is used 
for fneL The bones of dead catUo, instead of being utflisai for 
maniira, are for the most part wasted Sewage instead of being 
otilifled for the good of the fieldift is bat too often allowed to 
stagnate for the injury of man. Those eircumstiineea to 
the apprehension that there must he some alow exhaustion of 
the sofl going on. The beat meana of arresting such detenora* 
tion will be found in the difinaion of agricultural knowledge. 

Connected with this subject, there is the veterinary art, in no 
country more important than Indio, where the cattle form a 
p^ of the capital of the lai^t clasB in the country. It baa 
been already seen in the previoM chapter, relating to mate* 
rial progrefla. that the cattle ore stiU very umaerena, though 
■itfu'iiriftTwl by the recent famines. Even in ordinary times, 
djeatmetive inurraina and cattle piques are of too frequent 
occortence, some of which arise from preventihlB ennsea. If 
scientific ogricnlture were to take root in the country, I'^eteriuary 
MlKxihi and colleges would arise, where Natives might be 
imtnicted in oU that relates to the welfare and preaervation 
of the cattle. 
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AdT&btiQi^ Ihmi iport^BIg gBino In c^atnpai^ counLu^F urhl la moujoitijnfr—> + 
a^ftBon for BpChrt — Spefirini; the wild tioar—I’lgcr-fllliciotfijg — The '^men- 
filter The pmthnr—Dj*i4;LTaoa when he bec«ne* a mn^b^ler—Wounda 

fr™ carnlTtitoui umuAla — ^The hunting Ghectu—Tin: h™ — The depliuiL 
— ^The biaotH-The rhbtMsimia—The fllligmtur—The ElnmlAyon ibex and 
Qpif Ammon — Angle^lndian LtUmture relnttng tn wild aporta. 

Althou&u the subject of savage aumiala and wild sports may 
seem at -fiTSt aigbt to bo wButing in sjaiioiianeafl, still an 
EDgliebinim's knowledge of India would be meagrOp jojune, 
lifoloss, imle^ he knew something of tho f(rw Tt^iuriP, wbieh 
are the deni^ns of the forests still TeTnarning after the invasion 
of the plough and the and which are bemg driven fhim the 
plains to their lost strongholds in tlia everlasting biUs. If a 
niaa be an oficoinplished and fortunate sportanum, lie probably 
receives moro of eadtitig pleasure from the country Uum any 
other person. Tlmngh he may not bend himself to acquire 
knowledgep yet hia sporting puramta bring hkn into tho way of 
nil sorts of nsofnl iDformatiot^regarding the land end its in- 
bnbitiiiitSp^ which he easily and naturally gaiim and which lie 
could hardly gain by any other incans. If he be a oLrewom 
administrator, it ia a great advantage to him iu his profusion 
to be an adept, in the aaddle, nr mtJi the gum Ho is thereby 
oil the more able to ret4LLD that buoyant spirit and that springy 
diepoaition, which are essential for combating the depressinii 
and euen'ation of a career in the tropica Even if he be but an 
erring markaman, and an unsuisoesaM httnter, still he aingt 
acquamted with the loirSp hauntSp tracks and habits of the 
beasts of the jungle, he must Ise fond of tho soquestered nooks 
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’wbflTfl they crouch Riid the hidden path ways where they prowl, 
if he would see aright the lealif iea of Inilla. 

" E|^ Ti tin iub iMs FliTy];diP culmuiiuibLii 
Dbi oervA HjlvEcukrix, ahi M.pit nvxmriva^as.*' 

The mattcTp too, has its aaddenmg, aa well aa ita pleoBurahk 
aspect, because many thoiisondfl of Natives yearly faU Tictixua 
to the mvag)^ of wild beasts wid to the bitea of venamoiia i 

leptiltis, despite the efforts of the authorities to enoourage the 
destruction of these gnimalfl. The lose of cattle also^ from the 
Bame causes, ie coneiderablc. 

It is nototicrtisly a Buhject of complaint among sportsmen 
that the spread of ctiltiTation and hahitutiou Las driven the big 
game away from the vicinity of stations and from easily 
ftcceaeibk localities. Tlie ravages of wild beasts have indaoed 
the Covernmont to offer rewards for destructiou, end thus many 
a Native for tlie soke of lucre lolls ftninialfl at the momeiit, 
which might idtiiiiately have been pursued by gentlemea for 
bvn cd the chase. StOl, the animels find fastnCvWM In the 
numerutis mountain ranges which nmify throughout the empire, 
and in the etupeudouB Himalayan range which shuts out India 
from C?entral Asia. There they owait the onslaught of the 
htmter; and thence sometimea they daringly issue forth to court 
the combat with civilized man. 

In the rainy season of summer thu animals room so for oiiuM 
and BO cousbmtly shifl. their alm^es, the woods and the brush¬ 
wood become so thick in foliage and m tangled in growth, the 
tracks mu bo iniparvions, and the mist or the downpour is 
so depressing, that the hunter must rest in enforced idloncss^ 
and hang up his horn, spear and nUe. In the autiiuin, the 
malariomi eihaliitiotift warn the most hardy and adventurous to 
beware of entering forests where in a single night a life-long 
malady may be contracted. In tlie winter when the atmoe- 
phore is cleared of autumnal taint, the eporting season begins, 
and improves every montlt ns the hot wi^thcr appruacheaL It 
is at its renith during the heat, when the animals must perforce 
lie up, aud must rcaort to certain known springe or pools for j 
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slakiiig their tMrst, The& it is that thej are caught in 
dflemma which oinRot be eraded by of hy day. Many 

n moanlib Tratclier on a atimmBr nighty perched up among thn 
bronchua of trees, has been rewarded by seeing bis game fall 
to the lifle-ahot 

One of the few wild sports wliich can be enjoyed near at 
hoiDOp in the midst of the inliELbited country, is that of hunting on 
horseback the wild boor, and piercing him with a specn-, without 
any aasiatanco from hounds^ This sport is ftiilowod in almost 
every part of the empire. Heri;m ore TCtj^nirod tlie highcert 
proficieDcy of the haracman ns well aa the apeoiainan^ and fleet¬ 
ness together with unfailing obedience to the rider's hand on tha 
part of the borfia. Hie higli aA ornge of accidents to both man 
and homo, attest the aitiuotm character of tliis clmae^ if hotly 
pressed against a boar that is wortliy of the steeh Thus, hog- 
hunting, if puraued in the highest form and style, is truly tho 
queen of Indian eporta. The best kind of boar vi qno thaty 
having fed highly on the most nntritiona of the husbandman's 
crops, beia great speed for a moderate distance, a abort temper 
and a desperate courage. He is not fomiidabto, os he bursts 
fmm his reedy cover, and hies away at a galloping pace, if the 
hunters can catch him up and pierce him os he runji. But if, on 
breath failing him, he suddenly stops, squats for an instant 
facing hia pnraners, and charges with a grunt of fury, then the 
critical moment fa arrived. If the hunger rccinves him on the 
spear-point, welL The mfuriated brute vitII press on to^uids 
his foe, although eiuiy airuggfa drives the weapon deoper into 
his own ritofa. Bnt if tho spear misses, Uicn the horse, at 
least, is in danger of being lost One turn of the protruding 
tusk aa the boar rashes post, severs bone, sinew and artery^ as 
with a knife; many a gaUnut steed haa thus bitten the dust 
Tho boar's repute for fearlessness is such, that the Natives have 
a proverb to the effect that if a tiger and a bear happen to be 
standing by the river side, he will step down between them, in 
order to drink his fill. 

Tiger^ahooting is Bometimea attempted on foot, and tlitn 
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denumda bikscLiI skill and wroiiwias* It is hiotb wnmionly 
undertaken eithor from a percli constructed amidst the branches 
of trecSj or fnmi the bock of a trained, elephant- It la oom- 
pamtivftly safa, if the elephant m Btanncb and steady, as ho 
fmnendiy is, because in Ida sofpicity he rdiee on the tifie of his 
rider arresting the tiger os it springs with a terrific bound. If 
the elephant, from want of confldenoo in Ms master’s rifles or 
from any other caiiae, biscomea terrified and nnfltofldy. ho will 
nish, regonllct^ of hifl rider, among the ontetretehing branches 
of the trcoe, whereby a now danger is added. The feline nariiTe 
of the tiger makes him an arrant coward, until the last hnpe nf 
escape is closed, but when desperation possesses him. he utI) 
leap upon his pnrmiers in a manner quite magnificent. 

The tiger is found under various conditiobfl of abode and 
habit. His normal state is when he dweEs in the heart of the 
forest and lives uiwn deer and sueh-liko prey. Often, however, 
ho lurks in the edge of the woods, near cultivated ground, or 
doM to pustunige frequentiri by the herda, and then be stealthily 
seizes the cattle. If not shot down or hunted oot, be and his 
piDguny wonld causa so much annoyance to the vdEagera as to 
drive them from their bomostcado. Sometimes in notth-eastem 
Bengal, at certain seasons he quits hia Hiuialayau abode, Bwims 
the broad rivers, and under oo^wr of night tmverses the open 
plmn, till he reaches the patches of tall reeds and grasses near 
the banks of the Brahmsputia. From that rafttgi^ he darts 
forth to decimate the cattle of the neighbouring viEugea, Thus 
arisea the sporteman’s opportuni^, the cover, dense but limited 
in space, is fiuiroiindad, and the tiger^ feoling himself environed 
by hia doom, gives battle straightway. 

The teal danger in tiger-shooting is when the beast, being 
by WTninds incapacitated from rurther retreat, lies down de¬ 
spairingly in. Some posirioii from which lie cannot be dislodged, 
ond wlmn the sportsman, esger to posaess hia gome, is tempted 
to venture into too close quarters. The energy of the dying 
tiger fiickefs up suddenly; and even when he is seemingly 
near his last gasp, hia waning life flares up with dread power 
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to maim and maul the foe -who eamcs witfun reach of hU 
teeth or olawa, Some of the saddest acddoat^ m tie recoida 
of sport have happened in this way* 

Sametimos the tigur^ having sucoeaaftilly pi^eyed on the 
village cattle, begina to attaclc the villagers themaelv^^ and 
then he is called by tlie awe-inffpiring nam e of "'the man- 
mUrJ^ He betakes himself to this dread pnrgnit, either 
because from inlirmity he can no longer catch the nimble 
detikene of the forest, or hccaneie be happens fco have perceived 
that man is cosier to be killed tlian any otliar crontiire ca]]abl0 
of affording fooiL Then all the stealthy and cnnuitig instincts, 
of his natanj ore intensihed. Re seems to feel that man, if 
warned or alive to danger, has Some pecnliar power of nesistanca, 
so he Steals along, sih^t oa the grave, towards his vic tim. Thg 
TiEuaspioiDniS pemon walking quietly along, feels suddenly a 
paw laid like a hammer on Ms head or shonlder, like a Ixilt 
from fate; and in an instant nil is over. A man-eater^^ if 
nnchcckedp would EFOon canoe the depopnlation of villages, aa 
the stirvivtirs fly their homes in terror. But a report of tliia 
apparition Le immediately mode to the anthoritiefl^ and the 
scourge is soon ramoved. 

The animal called locally the panther by Enmpoanfl, is a 
sort of leo|jard, grey in hae with beautiful spots^ slight in fmme, 
hut with great motive power in the limbe, with rstractil* dawa, 
and sharp teetlu If not attacked, he is genemlly hjimilBss to 
maiL But if huntod and driven to any extremity, he shews a 
terrible aagacily, difiorent Prom tlmt of Dtter animals. He charges, 
not wilrlly, hot with a definite aim which seldom misses its object 
of closing with his hmnnn fi>a If perchanee he fflils, ho in¬ 
stantly repairs the tuistoke, and Tophoata tlie assault with greater 
precision. If the foe be pmnhed in a tree, lie will climb up 
with amatiiig agility to seek his revenge. Having ovetthrewn 
one of his BsaoilaatB, and inflicted desperate wounds, he will pause 
to turn and chai^ anotlmr of those who have provoked Ittrn 
Sdiuetimea having rid liimself of the sportsman^ he wiU dash 
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off to wToak hb fury tm paasors-liy wbo have not bwo con- 
cenicd in Uifi hunt. When in this mowl, he ie the most 
foTiniilttble beast that stalks the earth- He Tcry rarely betakes 
himself to man-eating; when he does, every effort muat be 
exerted to oompaea Ms destniction, for the soke of ths 
neighbourhood againat which he would bring bb dire sagacity 
to bear. Even be, however, is not proof against htmnn in¬ 
genuity in trapping. The authentic traditiona of a panther in 
the hills batwieon Jabalpur and Kagpur used to be told with 
bated breath by the witiisasos- He killed men from sheer vice 
ts& well from dealre for food, and his range of deatmetion during 
a single night would be wide. At even-tide a Nativo family 
would bo gathereil for supper in front of their cottage door. In 
the twinkling of an eye, a horrid form flashes before them, and 
one of their number is hurried away. The survivors, tenor- 
stricken. foUow, and find him a short distance off dead, with a 
gaping wound in his threat from which the blood has been 
hastily sucked. At midnight in another village some miles off, 
a couple are fast asleep in the cool night-air outside thcLr home- 
HteaA Suddenly a deoth-sbriek oiieeB, oue is taken, the other 
left The neighbour, aroused by the cries, senreh and find, 
cloee by, the corpse, from which a few sb^ of flesh have 
been tom. Towards dawn in b field, again somo milas off, 
peasants are sleepily tending tlieir crops, ono of them instan- 
tnneonaly disappears from their midst, before the otliors can 
realise the viaitation. Ones more there is the same finding 
□f the body, with a wound of which the nature discloses the 
identity of the destroyer. The tenor can be imaging which 
such occurrences, at various hours of the same night in places 
at some distance from each other, apreail among the people to 
whom the panriier seemed to be uhiqiutoas. For some time 
his activity enabled him to elnde capture j at length ho was 
liiobbt^ and eloin. 

BediJea athdr reasdiia, there tA a portieiilitt vmmn why the 
aportaman shoidd, if poasiblai avoid wonnda from camivoretifl 
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bcanta, h tiiiSr that their q^xiwb wd teeth are often taitiieii 

bj the putreriiedi3ii of a niTTi Fil fluhstences, and tknfl com-- 
iminicate a feiirrul iind incunible pcjiflon to tha blood of tho 
Bufiferor. SoTnotimea even a apparently innocnimig at 

first, IjoTOmes inflamed and slonglw with gangrene^ causing a 
slow but moat diatreBaful deatlL Rome kiiowTi iimtanGefl of 
this nature are too sbocfcing to relata 

The Cheete/' a sort of Imnting k^jpard^ is kept by Native 
ptiiieea and chiefa for sx*^>rt; be bus the jaw and teeth of a 
|Mmthcr, but his claws are not retractile and are less harmful; 
hia agility for a few seconds, ftorlmpfl for a tiiinuLe or ao, is 
ostonisbing, but bia rtaying power is slight. He is trained to 
rush at and seize the blnck hurk^ in tliis wise. He is placed, 
blindfold with a IhxmI, inside a small Native clmriot or cart, 
drawn by bullocks and Eurronnded by people, to tbe sight of 
whom the deer lure aoci^tomcd os they graze on the green crops. 
The uiifmsi>ectiiig herd, le^I by tbe buck, allow the cart to 
approach to within a short dbbmce of fifty to a huudrefl yards. 
At the right moment, thtj horrtl is withdrawn from the Cheetahs 
eyna, and the buck is disclosed to his gozir Tlie speed can be 
imagiued with which tlie buck starts off in bis agimy of fear. 
With a few filing lx»unds the OhcoU is nn him, with teeth 
fleehcil in aome vital part. If Jmwever, the buck can ityike 
good his flight for a hundred yards nr an, he ia saved, for the 
Glicete having expended his activity in a few hounrb, nhaudous 
the piuwuitL 

The bear, nf many species or varieties, ia fooud in all parfa 
of India; lie is often a timid and stupid creature. If* on 
mshing out of a cava, or otherwise suddenly coming in contact 
tvith Fin assailnol, be should fight with hia natuTal weapons, 
then his hug, scratch and bite are tremendoua. When w'otinded, 
also, he may make a charge which, if brougliL home, will prove 
fatal to the eportauian. It was in this mauntr that, by a 
deplorable and lamented mishap, Lord Henrj' St* Maur was 
killed by the Ijoar which be hati mortally woundc<h tn the 
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time in the day he takes and makes got>d bia escape^ the 

eaae -irith wliich his hujje, ungainly and ajipiirendj nnwieldy 
limbs ascend and descend the steepest liill-sidcs, and the fcH’ce 
witili which he croabes throiigb the oppoeing thicketa^ asLooiiih 
beholders. For some days after his capture, the grief* rage and 
chagrin p indicated by his mo^ementa ami demcanonr^ afford a 
sorry sijectade. He soon, however, liecomed recoueOed to hia 
lot, and seems tu find hia happing in the ways of civiHierl 
ftcrvitnde_ He breeds bnt seldom while in captivity, but his 
longevity renders him a vaJued meinljcr of an establishment 
A yonng elephant of tender age is petted by Natives aa among 
the dioiceat of itiiimalfl - But if a tame elephant bapi^eoB to 
become loosed in any locality auited to his Jiatunil habits, he 
reverts to Ids wild life, and then his nscaptsiie is difficnlt for 
mankind, with whose devices he lias had acquaintance. In 
some placed, herds of wilii efeplianta are known to have been 
descenilants of domesticated elephants escaped from slavery. 

The bison la fonnd in most of the hill-raitgea of In«lia, and 
affortlg sport which ia interesting without being siJccialiy 
difficult. Tho critical moment is when, with lowered head, be 
ruBlics like a whirlwind at his enemy, 

Tli0 rhinficeros ia fonnd princip^dly in the foresm skirting the 
base of tho eastern Hinialayaa. He is sometimeis shot, at other 
times he is captured yoimg, and reaerved by Native princea for 
their wild-hcnst shows. 

Tlie alligator ia seldom putsued for sixni, though lajirksioen 
often dehght in shooting him while he lies on the edge of tho 
waters, as he is a monster Liated by aU men. Them am two 
sjieciest one tho ” shorp-nosai/* which preys on fisli^ «md is 
harmless. The nther is tJio anub-noaed,'^ which subsists upon 
carrion and will seize hniiiM lieingfl when oppartuniiy may 
offer, and which is the alligator of such ill^muEn^ fame. 
Being junphihious, he lives often in the Ini^e tanks which ore 
so common in the country. When nKiving timitUy at dawn or 
by t’^vilight from one tank to another, ho is awkwanl and dis- 
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ct>iup(jficd, luiving but slight power of moTeuient on kud. HU 
Uuibs itn fiirall and his potent tail m of litQe use out of tlie 
water. Ho reposes chiefly in tluJ depths of the pools of riveta, 
Imt be loves to emerge ami bosk on the sandy bed or rocky 
BUT&cea near the banks under the broiling sqiu As belies in 
ntter stUluess, be seems at a short distance to be a gray weiithei- 
beaten leg of wood. In this manner he will often remain at a 
Hliort distance from the wnter's edge, a few yarda perhaps. If 
any person, passing by or going to the water’s edge to drink and 
bathe, miatakiog tlic ulligntor for a log. or not noticing liim at 
all, should eonie between the inonater and the water, tiien all 
ie over in a moment. The alligator, propelled by hU powerful 
toil, makes a sudden rush, ami plunges Into the Avator vrith bis 
victim in his jaws. If bbo stiaiigcr, however, passes on the 
outer, or the land side, of tlm alligator, he U probably safe; the 
loonstor. iiceiug ft man approach, will betake liimsclf to his 
pioj«T element It h the presence of tlio nlligator tluit remlcrs 
Imt bin-' in many of the most picturesque liii'era so niiAife. 
Eurepean soldicra ami oUiicra are sometimes thus carried away 
vbilc Bwimming- ftctauiouiUlv the alligabir wUl lie in wait in 
the water for cteatnrea tipprotiching tlie mapgin, in order to 
Baize them, Tlie Natives say that be can, with Ins terribly 
armed jaw and with the loverngc of his tail, seize, and drag into 
the water, even tt tiger when bending forward to drink on the 
river’s edge. Such a tiling ia quite jioaaible, and the reaiatanco 
of a tiger, onw canght in this iron grip, would be ineffectual. 
A sail tide was told ibiis in eastern Bengal. Seme women 
were bathing in tbe Bmlimaputra; suddenly a gaping mouth, 
with long TOWS of teeth, emerged from the water, ami seized 
one of the women by the wabt. For a iiioiuCTit tbe munster 
rose half emt of the water, Ijrandisbed bis viutiin aloft, and then 
dlaapiiearetl with her under water to bo seen no more. 

The buntmg of the ibex and tlie Oru Aftimim. the mountain 
goat and the wild aheep of the Hinmlayaa, demanda not only 
tbe highest skill of the marksman, but also the nerve, patience. 
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and endurance of the mountainceT. The gamo is rarely to be 
dcflcried and moat difficult of approach, and at the bwt, tbo 
piactised and proficient Bportsjuan will find only few irewarda^ 
Eut be will Uve^ move, and Lave Lis being amidst the 
“iDutmtdin gloom and mountain gloiy/' and he will commune 
with nature in h^ sublimcst mooda. 

Angln-lndlan litemtnre abounds in stining nairativea of 
apart and travel^ ancli as Khakapoare'is wild spotta in the Enat^ 
the old Forest Rangorj the WiM sports of the I>eccan^ Colonel 
hliirkliain's spodiing tour ill the Himalayas. Among books 
recently published* the wonderful intoi^st surrmiuding the life 
fd those who seek their diversion Jn the fcireat* ia ehanningly 
niustratcd by ForHyth'n work on the forests of Central India^ 
by Lockwood^s * Xatnrfll History^ sport and travel/ and by 
Sanderson's * ThirU^n Yearn among the wild beasts of India.^ 
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CHATTEE XXIV. 

SAVT AJfD KABIKE. 

Jiatu SViD^*r-Wcl * 1 ^ “« 

laflK«ttr--Es»tnii»l5oii of Ws*t biitbouw— 

.fta arfi»ua »«'■'> “‘,. Vilh 

f imrii Poweri equally distingniahed thaniseUea. V ith 

“»* ” '""i z" 

thq eaxlier Hipdiis and tha Miiliam- 

rrTr.rxt 

vrhiinoe they V»kol d"” “P"” •*“ h**™^ dintutta 

Z.. .Id. !.» .111.-1. 

Kfired tiro U.8 «»t » Ml"'.'.* s |««r, . 

Z^r... b. disniM .ith to T“’-,Z 

^id coumgp. Upon these Teasels Sivaji, the Mal^tta 
mlntThb guns. With the fleeto, thas composed, of amull 
heCd to swoop upon the defencelees coa5to,apd 

effect siiiie of his m«t startling cona'i“t»‘ 
greatlv stimolated piracy, always rife in the Indt,m Ocean, and 
^red the i^faridi; men to fighting on their own element. 
When the English, then, appeared on the soeBB, to c 
Mcendency first and then supremacy, they found enemies on the 
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sea os wtiE as on the hmd. Besides Euglifih-biiilt aliipa of war, 
mnay cjoimtrj with snitabli^ armninent were employed 

to TtiJnee Mahratta enoniiea ut to jjimiab pirates. 

For many years a separata Navy, bearing tlie now time- 
honoured titlo of tliE ImliaD Nayy, wita nmkibimed by tbe Eoat 
India Company for tbo control of maiitmio alTaim in Indian 
waterSp with its kondquEirters in the Bombay bikrboiLr. According 
to tbe daval needa of tlio t!m«p it was affective aa a figiiting 
machine. Beaides warlike opemtiens, it pendynid aervtco to 
tbe tsciiiitrj in numy lields of ftetion, and it acted os tiie anuad 
and diflmplinai |rtjlice of tho Indian aeas. It was tbe agency 
for the snppreasion of pirtucy. and for the hunting of the pimtcs 
into their Iftira on landL Its officers cxamiotsl all tbe coostB of 
India itself and of all naighlionring country wbithar Indian 
ships resort. They Liid tUo fiumdatlon of the marine aurvaya^ 
provided ebarts of the harbonra, took aoimdinge of the channels, 
and explored navigablo rivers or eatnarics for long distancea 
inland. Thus the Hag which tliey hoisted waa the symbol of 
much gallant and honniirablo scrvica 

But while tlio officers and men rnmnlained in fuH vigour 
and efficiency, tho ships, which hod been good in their day, w ero 
becoming obsulete, by reason of tbe changes in naval orcJiitectiire 
and armament. If new vessels wen? to be proeurail from timo 
to time, according to the changeful types of sldp-bmldiug, also 
wdtli officer and men versed in the newest fomis of nautical 
iniitniction, it was preferable that l^iih ships and crews slionlt! 
come direct from the Koyid Navy. It was therefore deturmined 
to ftholLih the Indian na\y, as a naval force. A marine, indeed,, 
was pennancntly renuired to perfoim numy duties, subsidjay to 
wait but not actually warlike. But it was not expedient to reUiin 
the officers and men for a toorine which they would regnnl as an 
inferior service; m Uiey were paid off and admitted to pensioin 
with iJne recognition of t\w services long rendered to the country 
ly tliLmsclvcs and their pn*deces30t«+ Some among them, who 
were eboeen on account of geneml aptitude, onnsented to remiun 
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m the mtuina, which w'sis proviaionally wuilntELiuet] in order to 
carry on iho public eerviofl. A hitga fimncial saying was 
immediately obtidned by those measurea. 

An arrangfiment was then made whoroby a certain sum 
should bo paid annuidly by the Indian Gavemniont to the 
Admiralty m Londoo, whence a aertmn numbar of ships of war 
WM to be fumisheti for tho protection of British inteieata in 
Indian waters. To the ahips thus supplied were added some 
others for the service required on the East CoBst of Africa; and 
all were ph^ced under one Admiral* whose naval juriadiction 
extended to Aden and the Hed Sea, to the Peraian Gulf, to 
Zanzibar and Madagascar^ to Bombay and Karachi, to Ceylon 
and the Straita of Malacca* to the Bay of Beugalp to the ports of 
Calcutta and Eangnn. Tim armngamont openitea elhcioTitly, 
and the relations between the Indian Government and iJia 
English Ailniirolty are satishictory; thDii|fh hero, ns elsewherOp 
thcTo are complaints of tho ahips of war not being in galficient 
strength for the protection of eo many flcattared interesta. Many 
aulUoidtJea tliiok that them ought to be mora of naval demnn- 
stmtion tlnm there actually is, at tlio very important harbouru 
of Bombay and Aden. 

Tlie astremo heat in tho Persian Gulf during many luouths 
in tJie yooT, and the consequonL sufferings of the crewa of tlio 
slups of war unavoidably stationed there to presorva order, have 
induced eomo authorities to consider w hether some of the ships 
serving in those waters might not l^e manned by Native Intlian 
graw-s, drawn from the seamen called “ Laaenrs," w ho abtnind on 
^veml of the coitsts of India. Tim lascara navigate tlie country 
craft which jily in tho Bay of Bengal and the Indian OcBau. 
They ora sMlftil, hardy nnd ooin|iotent men; they ore largely 
oiuployed in the stoaoiships of the Europoau Companiea which 
carry the iiuiils, and in many other BleamBhips i and they could 
doubtless be trained to the duties on boanl ships of war. Their 
officers would be Eughsh* and a ship of Wiir thus manned would 
stand in the same relation towoixb the abipsi hnving European 
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crews, as that in which a regiraBiit in the Kativa nnay stands 
towanis thts English forces. Tlie demand for the Iswiam having 
increased m much of latOp iiimei men are more difficult to obtain 
now thun formerlyp and their wages have risen. 

The defence of the coasts and barbonis of Indio, ngninat 
attack from the sea, has frequently occupied tho thoughta of 
the Indian GoYemment Fortmiately Calcutta^ with its gneat 
pirt crowded with shipping, possesa^ rmtnml defencoo of an 
extraoidinnry character. It h bnllt far inland on the hanks of 
a river which is navigable for ships of the greatest draught if 
they Etta well piloted^ but whichp with its tortuous channels and 
sbifring quicksands, W'ilL speedily eognlpli any ship which ta 
nat 30 pilotcii The pilotage is entirely in the bands of the 
British Ooveminent; and it wore needless to unticipate the 
fate that under these circuinii^tances would overtake a ho^rtilo 
sEjuatiroiL Eangun, the capital of Britkh Bumiap is also built 
inland on the I winka of the Irawaddy. bnt is much more 
accessibly and has a port with much shippingatcerudn scosoivs j 
its position is not free from onxietyp although piecautiong have 
l^een taken. A similar runmrk is applicable to Afadros, which 
has, however, only an open roadstead, and no real port at all. 
On the western coast the harbour of Karwor is available from 
the sea, but, thotigh the prosperity of tbo place kia been rising, 
no important intcrefltfli are as yet centred there. The important 
liarbour of Karachi m also ILible to naval attack, but it has 
l»on plucetl, provisionally aod temjKjrarily at least, in a stnto of 
ilefenoe} and could at compEirulively alight coat and Ln a short 
time be readereil adequately defensible- For the vitally im- 
jn>rtniit positionE^ of Aden and llomhay^ schemes of fortification 
hove been elalMimtaly prepared, but not carried into e^ecurioii^ 
p[wLly by rcftsou of tho coastlineas^ and partly on account of 
doubts whelhor such fortiGcations consstitute the best means of 
dermice. At Aden imma batteries have Iktu erected, but more 
are yet needed ^ it is felt, however, that, in event of war, somo 
naval forte must be maintained there. At Bombay, also, Imtteriea 
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Lave been eiecte-i at several points, tLorisL some atLUtionfl to 
them Eire yet naffllca. tw'o efficient iron-clad tiirret-ahlps tiro 
stationed there perraanetitly for hailtaur ilcfonco; tiieae are 
fully urmed, thotiifli nut aeyet properly numnetL Tlie eatablish- 
mont SHitable for them under the eireumBtances, is under coii- 
Biikffition, ami eiewu could be eent gut for them from England 
at the ahiirtast notice, llie Bombay Larbmir, in adilition to tlic 
large expauso where the ahipping Kea, posaeases a oonsHdarable 
utea of water in thoienr, and under the cover of, the lalaiid of 
Elephanta, whither, in event of danger, the mercantile alnpping 
might be flcut to a flaenre and ahaltaied anchorage, w'hich 
eireumstance constitutes a great admuta^'e. Besides these 
principle situations, there are lou” lines of coast in Intba dottol 
here and thore witli rioh little seaports ofToriDg temptation to a 
naval enemy, for the protection cf which rcHmioe must ha placed 
npou the fioyal Xavy. 

Tliere b fl ilotaiauf tiunsport veeacis, plying between England 
and Bombav tbrongh the Suei Cftual. for the conveyance of 
Eumiiemi trisips Viockwurde and foiw ords. These ere Lomniiindetl 
by Officers of the Royal Kavy; they are truly luaguificout veaBseb. 
the very finest of their kunl; oud each of them can carry from 
a thousand to thirteen hundreil man besidea hot crew. 

TIio steam fleets, muiiliermg many vessale, of the two Ko«^- 
tion Companies, the “ I'cniuBolaf and Oriental ” and the " Bntlab 
Indio," ore under contract with the Oovemmeiit for eonveyauco 
of the mails. They constitute ati iutegrtil port of the mantime 
resources of India, because, according to the agreemeut, tlicu* 
vessels are to lie placed at the disposal of Govcmiuent, for any 
eiDotgency, military or other. Their value luia lieen aatiethctorily 
tested on urgent occasiena, such as the tranajioii of vast supphes 
of fofHl-gTiiiii frum Burma to Bengal during the famine of lyiA, 
and iJie despatch of iv force from Bombay to Malta in H#v 8 . 

For some time after the abobtvon of the Imliaii Xavy, tilt, 
nmrlue service of the empire, couBisting chiefly of tlie trans¬ 
port of troopB between Bombay, Aden and Karachi, and 
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lK^twwn CJoliiuttAi MiidraBj Burma and the AuilHiuflua, woa 
carried on passably welli though it renuiiued in a eomewhat 
imcertain conditioD^ with a toudency towanla detoiiomtioiL It 
haa^ hawever* du ring recent years been neoi^aniaed into a regfilm" 
servioej with the atirioe and assistanoe of Admiral Bytheswa of 
tlifl Ib^ynl Navy, Euid will soon shew nmcli impmvejnent, 

Tlic mfiring suivey of the oaosts and harbotirs^ ami smallr 
throughout the euipire^ has been vigorously undertaken. This 
is much noodedp even whero old enrvoys o-tiati hy reason of the 
shifting character of the ground. Boubta often prevail about 
the depth of the navigable diuimeh which nacertoin^ causes 
accidents to occur. 

Tidal observations hiivc been made by scieotiJo officers In 
onier to obtain a more esact knowledge of the tides of ilia 
Indian seas, which have certain iniportiLut peenharities^ registers 
have been established at several pdaces an the coastp with self- 
noting gauges, whereby data will bo grodmJly seounid which 
will enable the ofheers to calonlato the tides of all the cliiiiif 
jiorta, with a precision hardly yet obtaiued in any other l^art of 
the globe. 

Shipwreeta and other mishapa at laca are nf too frequent 
MtCiirrence in most parts of tlm world. In ludian waters 
they imhappily are as common as any wdiere, are generally very 
dUtrcj^iil in their character, and some times are fonnd to 
retloet diaeredit on thi^ise concomed in them. line provision is 
iiimle by law' for enquiry into all such oocvirrcnces^ and the in* 
VGStigations are prouiptly ami strictly euforcijil hy the aijtlioritiesL 

There are regulations aanctioneti by law for sanitaticuj, ordei-, 
uEid security on board the ships which cyirry Native passengers 
backwards and forwards across the seas^ pilgrims, emigrunts and 
others. Much protection is hereby alTbtded to these pceple^ 
who w ould otherwise l>e exposed to many pcrilB or distresses. 

At Calcutta, aa the port consists of h h^iufj navigable river^ 
tlicre is necea=isaiily a diJiiculty regarding space, which difficulty 
is overcome by the ships being meored dose tugotliar with 
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cbam moorings of gimt atrpngth, alongside the quays and 
jetties. In Uiess monringa tlie jirimary object is mleqnricy of 
strongtli to resist the oyclonea, Miih wMcli that region is 
periodical]j threatened* and which are somotimes kinentahly 
deatTactiTC, That the resisting power of the moorings ia con- 
Biderable may be believed, bnt whether it would bear the 
Bnpreme sttain of a violent tfmado, is nmre than any oua can 
say. If the ships do break awwy from tlieir andiorage in a 
confLned liarhonr like that of CaleuLta^ the consequences arc 
lamanLaltle. The new quays* the seveml jetties thrown out 
from the bank into the deep channel of the rivorj. the w^ate- 
honsea nnd the new strand road have been constructed in a 
mapnet whidi* though unambitioTiii^ is eOicietit and econoinicaL 
The financial result of these w^orka is lavonrable; tbe outlay being 
moderate and the returns considerable. Tlie pontoon bridge 
across tho Htigldi at Ciilcutta is one of the hnest sLnictures of 
its kind ever erected, end Becnrea almost uninterropteKi com* 
inumcation acroas the river, between Llie capital on the one 
blank and itfl great attrburh of Howra on the oibor bank* at a 
comparatively cheap cost. If tha ahips were to be torn from 
their moorings by a cyclone and driven at n eoiLsiderable speed 
agnin^t the pontwnfli the atnicturfl must give way and add to 
the general min. Such an occurrence wonld^ howevar, prove 
fatal to any structure that might be raised, even of the most 
iioUd masonry. 

After comparative immunity * for many Calcutta was 

the scene of a terrific and destructive cyclone in 18 &4* and 
again in 1867* The town and neighbourhood of MnsiiliiwtnTiiT 
00 the opstam coost^ was visited by an hurricane of this kind, 
and in the dead of night the iuhahitiuits and their dweHinga 
were suhmarged by the sen driven from the force of wmtl beyond 
iti natural bounds. The most awful visitation was that which 
liefdl, in IS76, the delta distiicts of k^uth-eastem Bengal^ whyre 
the Brahniaputra and the Megnu Tivcora unite their broad waters 
before mingling Lhem with Lliy rjecon. At midniglit a furions 
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winrl drovB tlie sect'water into the estuiiry, thus banking up the 
ri^-'er-wator for many miles, fmd so causing many tldckly- 
peopUw] tracts to be pGJiMly submei^d. Tlie ’winiJ, then 
circling round, after the nmnner of cyclones, brought its force to 
hear on the accumulated mass of river-water, driving it sen^'iirilH, 
Thus there was a tremcndoim refluEmce of the flood, completing 
the Kuhraergonce of tho entire naighhourlioDd, and dro\^Tiing 
huudmds of populous villngeH under mnny feet of water, ^f ore 
than one hundred tlioosancl paraoici were drowned in the diirk- 
ue3s of that night. The morning broke npon districts wham 
tlic retiring and auhsidiug watem disclosed deaLL, ruin ami 
devastadoD. 

Tlic Pilot Service has always been carefully organized tm tho 
Tlftglili river* where sliips of the di^cpcst firaught bavu to Iw 
gtiided carofnlly through upwards of a hundred mites of a river- 
coitrae, having tortuous and changeful ehanijels^ and abounding 
in treachcTous samis, upon which if a vessel impiuges, or even 
binches, she will he eurlnngemd or Joffit, The Semce W its 
headquarter?! at Calcutta; it consists entirely of Eurnpeans who 
devote their lives to studying the navigable channels, which 
vary from season to suasoUp and of which they must jms^es^ the 
most ovuct knowledga Iinjuuveuieats nnd modiCcationfl m 
its organization have Iteen mado according to the cireum- 
Btances of tl«e time, aud the pilots arc, as a rule, very able and 
competent men. 

Tlie position of the Madras port does not affonl much room 
ftir liarbour worfa, An important pier liaa, however, been 
ennstnicted^ with the ail\dcc and asslgtance of Mr. Parkea^ tlic 
liarbour engmeer, and may be still furtiier culargei 

At Calcutta and Bombay there ore dockyards balon^dn*? to 
the State, not indeed siiflicient for any considejable mval 
puqioflea, but adapted to enecute some work for ships of war, to 
repair vessels of the Indkm Mfirinc, and to perform many 
mrdmB for the mercantile shipping. At both these gi^t porta 
there are several private dockyards. 

At Bombay, a wet dock Im boon constructed to aecommodato 
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thirty veasela of *21 feet dninglit, hnxnng aji ^rm of SOacreSpirith 
fltoue revetted BldeSp witli Iqclot ^il gates ef the best and 
stroDgest description^ and with powerful Lydnmlic cmnc?s. 
Adjoining this are qtiaySj Isnding-pkces, warehouses and e^'ery 
sort of acf^dinifioilntion for vast quantities of merclmndiae, 
Tho cost of the clouk has amounted to j nnllion sterling; tbo 
ontlay for the eabsidiary wgrVs l*eing iu addition to thii 
The dock itself is excelleiit both in design and esecntioti, 
and with it the name of the engineer-in-chiet Thomas C^rmiston, 
aill be always associated. The foundation stone was laid 
by the Princo of Walta in November 1875, and in honour 
i>f that aiispieiotis event was caHwl "The rrmee*s dock."" 
There were other private dud£a and interests, adjoining tlie 
Prince's dock. These have bean pnrchEised on bdmlf of the 
public, and the whole foreshore of the hmbouT has been placed 
under a imst consisting of Port CommiaaioueKi^ appointed or 
elected in conformity witli an Act of the legislatum Tim 
capital outlay amounts to 4:^ millioije eterling on the extensive 
property thus createtl, which ctoasistfl partly of lands laboriously 
recliunied from the sea in the harboiir, to the advantage of 
eanibition as well as of comnicrca Tlic interest on this ontlay, 
which IE guEirantood by the State, w'ill he defmjwl from the 
duos lovitjd on tho trade^ and fioni the mnta for the ext^^nsive 
BocommOilation provided ashore. These arrangements will, it is 
hoped, be foimd worthy of a seaport wLieh, in respe4;i of sue, 
convenience and geograptiical situntiou^ ia one of the hnest in 
thy world. 

The Karachi harbour jjossessea a cominaiidlng aitnatian 
geographically, and must alwayi be of much importance. If it 
had only something of the erpanaivenoss of Bombay, where 
shI|H! can ddo and swings it would soon rise to a high rank 
among harlHiurs. Many improvements have been devised with 
the sulvice of Jlr. Parkes, the harbour enginoor. UnfortunttEely 
tho deep-water portion of iliii horlKnir ia limited, timre is some^ 
thing of a bar at tho month, and incessant dredging is neoea- 
sary. A brcakwaticr lias been eonBtmctDd ; iinpruved dmigiiig 
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mnchinory hag been prcjTiilucl; a conmiadiQita pior luie beoD iiinJcT-^ 
takt^n; aii3 an efficient stoIT nf harbour enfrLneers U inruntamcd, 

Fo-rt diiBa arc loried at aU lLe and t]iou;>h coDipIaliil^ 

aru still mad^ i>ia.'afliniiflnj by those eoneemcd, atill elibrtfl ate 
RmLle to keep thei^a dues cm Imr ita may be eouflLgteat tt ith the 
demauds of tiia fleri'ice of the ports. 

A gLmenJ oTcaiRillation, by the oxtlors of tlia Gov’eminEmt of 
India, of tiis hnrbonrs, has been carried on by Mr. Walker, 
the borlxiuT engineer. A further examiRatfon m detail has 
been made of the lesser harlajiits, of wMeli mnny are lltilo 
more than open rondatoads. The harboura of Kiixwar and of 
Goa or Mannngaon, bo^rever, are sheltereii by headlands^ 
and may be termed real harbours for n limileLl number of 
slilt>s willi deop draug^ht On the west coast, south of Bombay^ 
there are aevend small hiirhaiu^ properly sheltored with bolomble 
neconimodation fur i\ very few large vessels, lly marine sur^'^cyg, 
by lighting and other h>iml arriiiigeiiijeiita, the Govemiutint is 
endeavouring to make the moat of the^ niiiural advantages. 
The Karvrar liarbour promised to become very important, if the 
railiA'ay had been nmde from thence to the aoutUem DaccaiL 
Its impoitanee Viill, however, lie trfuisferred to Harjiisgaon, 
now that, witlii the ctmpetition of the British and Fortugucse 
tioveniments, the railway from the coast to the soutiiem 
DeersuL is to start from tloa. 

Much progreas has Ijcen made in lighting the prindpal [joints 
in the coaatg, lor the aasktanoe of tuarinem at night, K.vcellent 
lighthoiises aie provided at Bombay, Aden, KamcM, Mfidms, 
the Sandheacis at the moutli of the ll^ghli, ami on the oalient 
points of the Burmese coast. Lesser lights Imve lieen esta¬ 
blished at nmnerous points on both tlie eastern and western 
shores. A lighthouse ia still grievously needeil at Cape Gnonla- 
fui tin the extreme nortJi-cast promontoj)'^ of the African coast, 
pear the island of Socotra, &>uth of Aden. In tlie vicinity of 
this fetal hondJand, seveml shipa are wrecked yioirly^ rtOPm of 
which might saved if a light w ere eatablisbed there. 
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Opartitatioa of iinnka In Indii^Tbo ™ 

Tinmimmt cf hie «rtilition-flbort iervt«, sjiliim—former lo«il Enropenii 

Of Enmi««n B^rriont. In IndU-'n- Volnnt«r n.ovcm.nt 

NnliTO onny-B««. rf lt» (liklitT-Thf^ Not.« 
kg to tbi tt™ Pw*dnMi«-C«t» ooa tribe- Among th» I.oh^ 
wUIerr-Fnimlio* of N-tiv- -oldiofj In tlnii qnortcn^Phrriqae 
* oond^ of tJto Ndiif# army—Iblwtmani of il« 

W «wl »llo«nG»-IUc«it ailBooltr in obtmnras 

ihn Kativa mtoy-J{nti« offioart-Begobir -nd irngu^ ayatj-n-^ 
EoS^Ao offi.^?T.n atofFooq—Thn Nati« 

d^pirtmont^The co.nnJaMkt^nm t™nBport «rvi«-Andrt nn 
EBlfltWiboa BtTwglh or foitta. 


iHOtiGiT tlo army’ of India, as a combined military foreo, can, 
for war, bo worke-l aa one engine, ot wielded aa one force ^der 
the ordeiB of the Ooverouient of India, yet there stiU are, 
techaio£dly and deparfcmentally, three amics, namely, the 
Bonetd army, directly under the Viceroy and Governor-Geoeral 
in Conncil, the Madtaa army under the Govenunent of Madras, 
and the Bombay army under the Government of Bombay, Tim 
Govarnmontfl of Madras and Bombay and their refiiwtive 
onniea are subordinate to the Government of India. Tbe >ative 
portion of each of these amioe is kept Viito separate, and mueb 
importance is attached to this sepoiatifiiL Tlie Eufo^u 
portion conaiats of certain Begiineoifi of the Bntiah army, whicli 
ore attached tempomrily to the estahUahinent of each of tbe 
Indian armies and are periodically relieved. The Euroriean 
Intteries and regimeuta are interchangeable ftotn the BsUblisIi- 
ment of one anny to that of anotlier. 

Afl the European aoldicr in Indin is the mamstay of the State, 
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liiia coDclition liaa alwsya been an important matter, engaging 
tLe flolicitujle of the GoTfirntnenL Tlie magnitado nf tho gulj- 
joct hiMi fiillj ilonblijd umoe the aiigmontfitiop of the Eiimpean 
forces? tJonsBciucnt on the war of the mutinies m 1857. 

A fiun^ey of the pretHant coutlLtion of tlic EurojHjiin golcliof in 
India will aftbrrl groimda of natififactioa and thankfiilnesvs to 
those who are able to take a retroepoct of hia former eondition. 
Within the memory of living men, liis Tjartacks were ivantiiig 
in spcndoiieneBS and in ventilation, and his sTurmundingB wore at 
TOfi^t statious Lammitiaiy. Hifl mnirierl quartem were utterlj 
unlike English hoiiicig. Tie waa usually unlettered, his reoaon- 
ablo amnaoTaents were few^ hia temptation h to vice many, and 
hia habits but too often tom led to inte mperunee. He worked 
out his time of Indian servioe in the hottest pkina without 
respite in the cooler hills, and If seat by medical advice to a 
flanitarium, he was sabjectad to the lianlahips of a toilsome 
jonmey,. 

Nowadays, his lofty and commodious batfacks are, with the 
exceptioa of those at a very few statioas, constmetad so aa 
to uffbni abnndanoa of air inside and to receive ccmpletje 
venlthiLioii from the outside, so as to admit the chiierfulne^H of 
light and yet at will to be shaded from the aim's glnre, TLe 
appliiincts for bathing und for healthy recioatiau are complete. 
Workshops and ganlon-plot^ are provided for those men whose 
toateti are meclLauical or horticnltural. IndoatTinl pursuits nre 
encouraged and eihihitions are held for the display of soldiers' 
wcirkmunahip. Brightly lighuai buildings are proviilcd for 
librarieSp for reading-rooms, and for playing games of skiQj in 
order to draw men away from taverns and other plcices of low 
amusement, and to enable theiu to aj>end the long evenings 
reasonably and happily. These reoding-ioouia are crowded 
during the leisure lioura. The schools berth for adults and fur 
children am auperintandod by certifiimted tnochers. The im- 
proveil education of the men ia evinced by the little pictures, 
the prints, the phoEcgmphs and the suiall IsJLikaholves wltjch 
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they liaDg round their eota ia tho batnidca. The qnortera 
for tlie fiimlliea of the married soldier represent all the dean- 
llneaSr homeliness and comfort of the heist English cottages. 
The dminoge around all the barmckH h much dev'elope*!. At 
some of the atationB theru are puts and spainons pleamiro 
gardens dose at handf to which the men and thoir families may 
lieiKirt. Sanitaria, in exhilamting and invigoriiting altitudeSji 
lire provided at ea^y distancea, to vrliioh the siek Bohliera may 
be quickly ami comfortably conveyed, BarraekB ans built at 
selected places in the Himalayas, in the l^ilgCri inoimtaius 
and on plateaux enjoying a favourable climate, to which every 
Emopean TVsgiment maybe scut in ita turn for flerving a portion 
of the time to be spent by it in India. Large numbers of the 
men deposit money iu the regimental flnvings-banks in India, or 
remit it to tlieir families in the United Kiagdonn The anm of 
the deposits in India amounts to JSlSOpOOOj and of the anniiEil 
remittanccfi to £142^006. 

The welfare of the orphans of European soldiers is provided 
foT in the Lawrence ABjlnma at Kuaowli, Utaknmand and 
Abu, named after theLr’munificent founder, Henry Lawrence, 
and partly supported by the State. 

The defects of the former bamefca w'ere, wnut of plinth 
elevation in ground, whenee mfilntia was much exhaled 
during cfcrtain seasoiis of the ycar^ imperfect ventil ation and 
insufficient allowance of air in cubic feet per head; ill'arniugod 
drainage in tlia immediate vicinity of the buildings. An 
unproved design of barracks ^vaa introduced in the time of Sir 
Charles Napier before the war of the mutmiea. After tlmt 
war, the augmentation of the European forces brought tho 
question of barrack ocoommodatirjn into fresh promiueucer 
The matter won taken up earnestly by Lord Lawronco when 
Govcmor-Goncral, tho Commandet'in-Chief being Lord Strath- 
uaim, imd then Lord SomDiurst^ and deoignB for bawtinka of the 
best possible kind wore approvedi Tlio bnildinga were to be 
double-storieih in order that the men might have the benefit 
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of Bleeping upsLoiia out af the reech of eximlatione doiiiig 
the dose season and in a oooler atmosphere duiiug the hot; 
whofreas all the old bamicks were slngle-Btoriech A further 
impnlf^o to the work wag given by Lord ^"^apier of Magdala 
when ComniaudoT-m-Chief, Many of the barracks at dlfTerent 
staEiaue in alL parts of the empire have been conBtnieted on 
these improved designs. Neither pains nor expense have Been 
spoml by the Governmeiit to mako the hmldings eveTjthing 
that could be desired. As stmctiueSp tljey are probably equalled 
by few hnrmrks in any cnuntiy in the world, and not surpassed 
anywhere* Tliey afford tostinjony to the care bestowed by the 
Government on the w^elfare of itn Europt^an soldiors, and they 
must doabtless conduce to the bealUi of the troops Tliey urn 
expeusivo nnavnoidably i it cxwts not less than £lB(i*000 to lima 
liQiise and aocommoilate a battalion. Tlie expense^ boweveTj 
hardly be grudged if the wdfiire of the Eumpean soldier 
is thereby secure A The bnildings are deemed s])adous and 
commodious by competout judges j though many auiboritios 
still doubt the nocossity of having them double-storied, in some 
stations at least; and hopos have boon expressed to the eff^t 
that some economy may be introdneed into future buildings of 
tins deecdption. 

Besides tho sovoral Banitsria in the Himalayas, the Kilgiiis 
and other hills, for thoee sick soldiers who may be restored to 
health by a brief sojonm in a cool eUmnte without being sent 
hack to England, there are some places in die nimalnyas where 
w”bolo bittalions are fitationori so ns to have the benefit of the 
mountain airj fluch places are Sabathu, liagshaJ near Siinl n^ 
CTiaknita near Maasuri, Kauikhet m Kumaon, and Morri near 
Hazam in the Panjab- Similar occommodatioa bos to some 
extent been provided near Utakamand in the Nilgiris. However 
excelknt this plan may lie in itself, it ought not to be carried 
boo laJfj because the presence of most of the trenopa is required in 
the plains and close to the great oentres of Native life, where a 
spark may produce a flame, politicsHy, which if not stamped out 
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roTcuftdly »t once, tmy Wiize op into a conflagration. It witf the 
want on the epol of the European trtwpa, were only a few 
rnmvhea off, that gave the tnutinica of the Jfetive troops in 
1857 a chance of spreadiog ao lapidljr. But this ccmaiderotioii, 
like flo many other military eonaidera.tioii 0 , is greatly aflctted 
hy the completion of railway comraiiDicadon. 

Tliere is in India the same sort of averoge of niflitary crime 
B.S in other countries. Tlie highest lodbn niilitaiy anthoritics 
{kserilw to drink much of the crime which exists. If the soldiers 
only alisttdnoil from drinking, they wonld ho coraparativaly free 
from crime and from military offoncea. Duiing the last genera¬ 
tion drunkenness was notoriously common; of late years it has 
been happily diminished. Mtdl liquor has been hugely sub* 
slituted far spirits, the facIUtlea for ol.taiiiiiig country-made 
spirits have been curtailed. The old-fashioned rules have been 
tnodiCcil whereby spirits were served out in a manner which 
according to the light of farmet days was deemed Ijenofiidal, hut 
wliich Hbally offered temptations to insobriety. Still, the effort* 
of the aullmrities to place distiUeries and Equor abopa huyond 
tlie resich of the soldiers are oRen nnimcceasfuh and the subject 
causes constant anxiety. Meanwhile, associations for temlie- 
rancG, or total abstinence, ora formed among the soldiery, and 
have seveial thousand memhem. Doubtless sobriety will 
increase Jjari jwant with the Impmvemenla in the education 
and in the moral status of the meo. 

Much diflcrimi nation is exercioed by the medical authoritieB 
in inTididing Buid aeudiiig home to England oU soldieiB who have 
become physically unfitted for efficient sorvice in the Indian 
climate. "Wlieti these men have l>eeii eliminated, the health of the 
ooldieiy may bo pronoimcctl good on the whole, and at somo 
Btariunfi very Batiafactoiy. Ihure is, however, one grave ilraTifbacIt, 
namely, that of contagious dioeoae. The legislatnW! has occorded 
ainplo powers, and the local authorities have put forth jieraistent 
efforts, for the prevention of this plogufl. Tlie eaatnination of 
infected persons lioa been carricil ont, and lock hospitals for 
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tlieir cure have lieeti ^jstablishad evarywliem. At Calcutta 
especiallTj and at sama other plwJsa, mncb suc^ma Laa been 
i^hiovad. But at most amtioue tlie access beon only 
partial and nt msmy stntiDns miseniLly imperftsqt It ia 
iiielanqliLdjF^ to reflect tliuL out of tin? total Enropoan force aome 
thnuflands are on anj given dajto be foimdtemiHjnirilj disabled 
frciiii tills disease which ifl praventihloj and tborefore ought 
nut to exist Many tliousamb more^ dming the couiaa of their 
Indian servEco, atiiTtir sooner or later from this complanit^ which 
must mors or lesa impair or even undermine thdr conatitutiom 
Tl]c local autlioriticfl are oonstantij attending to this painful 
anbjectp and if they shall prove aiicceaafiih tboy wiU actiieve 
a ni^uJl than which no greater boon could lie conferred on the 
EuroiieaD soldiers in India. If the Government ahidl continue 
sorioualj to address itejlf to the taslc of prevention, full soccesa 
must folhnv. But there fttc many elements of oppoaiLion in. 
coaes of this sort, Iwth direct and indirvet^ Jind for tlie over¬ 
coming of these, finTmesa and resolution os well aa patience 
and cDoaideruteness ore requisite. 

The cunsaqueuces of the "slioit service” syutein^ in introduc¬ 
ing men of inunature strength and phyaique into the ranks, are 
beginning to be felt in Indhs. ^tJll, the rcgimcut^ which arrive 
frum England an?, witli some exceptions, composed of fine 
inaccrial. Complaints are, however, made of the difFiculty in 
obtaining expetieuced non-cummissiuned oflScars^ And the objee^ 
tiou to Rending so many tdnio-expired men back to England, juat 
>vlien they am liecomiiig useful m India, is clearly percei ved. 

Them was ubcc a considerable force of European cavalry, 
artillery and infantiy liolongiiig to the East India Company, 
a lilch was, in 18o9, amidgimuited with the Royal Armv. Thb 
system had some ail vantage, as dramng upon additional 
recruiting grounds in England. The tniiiHactious arising out of 
the amalgamation led to queetions between the Government tmd 
the nien^ wliieh were followed by some atmnge eventa whcmif 
the full history luis not yet been written. Thu men i^anaidciwl 
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tbcm^vea nggrieved Ijy the terras of the Bnmlgmtatii/n; they 
wiJTO tectnic^y in the tiTong, but there were circunistajicea 
vhieh might make them tliiak that they were in tlie right 
They then committed acta of dangerona manbordinaLion m 
ilitieront parfca of tho damitry. There was, for a time, some 
peril to the empire^ 'whicli was averteni by the firmnesa^ wisdom 
and coOBiderateneaa of the (xoveninient at that time- The 
varnlngs of ihis experience are donhtleas leDiemb&red when- 
Ei^cr the idea of restoring a local Enropean army h reauscitatfid- 
Tho cost of the European army becomes hoavim* ihan ever, 
owing to improved pajj anmnnentj eqnipmeJitt professional 
iDfltniction and other measurea for improyiny Lhe condition of 
the Bolilier. Conseqnentiy many authorities am Ldducod to 
TCfiect whether the present Europeiia yamson of the coniitrypi 
C6,000 ofUcers ami men, can be saftily lessenetL But tho con¬ 
clusion almost uuiveisally atiived at is—that it cannoL TliC 
force is judiciously disposed so as to bold oil the stmteyio 
^iioiiitSj to dominnto all the important stations ami to command 
all the meda lines of communication j there is reaflonable hope 
of its proving snfhoient as a jjarrison m qrdlnaiy tim^; but 
mom thftn this cannot prudently ha saidr 

Yuluntooring in India is matricted to Europeftna and East 
XuiiLms * among them it flonriahea as a pcirmnnent iiiatitutian. 
There arc corps cf volunteers at the three IhxsLflcncy cities, 
and in most of the principal towns and stations in the interior 
of the cinpite. The men in the service of tho several railway 
companies form themselves into volunteer cor|ss. The tnleSp 
cunditiuns and privileges of volunteering ore prescribed by the 
Govemmeni of India after the model of those in the Volunteer 
army of the United KingdotiL, The corps am inspected penodi- 
cftUy by military autliority^ rifle-shooting is much encouraged^ 
aesDciations fur this purpose aro formed, and a fair degree of 
soldierly eflldency is attained. The detache*! corps in tlie 
interior of the country are often weak numcrienllyi but the total 
atrenyth of the volunteeia in India may bo computed at fivo 
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batt&llDDSj, and tliifl constitqtea aome tiddiUon to tho Eumpcan 
garrisoB of ttfl country. TIib value of tlis voluntocf niovciiiaiit 
13 to be estimated not only by tbe numbore it may produce in 
time of peace, but by tbe moral effect it boa uifon the Rnnoinjim 
civQ ooBmiiimty in India, teatbing them to be Belf-raUniit in 
respect of aimed djefence, and importing to tbem that confident 
bearing wbicb mriseo Cfom diacipline and training, and which tends 
to uveiawo tbe evil-dfepuaad when troublea threaten. Should 
tliey be at any moment called npon, the volmiloere are able to 
occupy manv of tbe points whore Sritieh interoBts are conLredj 
and to defend tbe pkceo where they reside. If tboy had been 
enrolled before the disturbances of 1357 they would have 
iieen of the utmost use in the capital cities at that time. In 
tho ovant of a general disturbance arifling, their present uunibera 
would increase, tbeir spirit would rise high, nod tbay would 
render much 8er^ice to their country. 

JTait after the European army, the Native army Ib a tuoin 
stay of the State, lieeauso Britbih soldiers are necegsorily few 
and costly. The obligation of maintaining a force of 66,000 
British floldiers, in so distant a oonntry as India, causca a 
eevero druid on the warlike resources of the United Kingdom, 
and would indeed tax heavily the meatia of any military power 
in the world. It would be difficult to provide the men for any 
huge augmentation of the European garrison in India; and 
even if the men were found, the countiy could not bear the 
ej|iatiEo of maintaming them. The ijii|jOTtance of the Enrepean 
soldier is etiuallcd only by Ids coatlineaa. Not only in his 
mfiinteuance. ordinarily tlireo times, perhaps even four timea, 
as expensive as tlmt of the Native soldier; but his lodging 
and ftccainmodatiod in an eastern or tropical climate demand 
a vast expense. His transport, abo, to and from India by sea, 
though cosy for the maritime power of England, involves a 
laige outlay ohargcubln to Inclia. On the other Imnd, the 
Native aoldior is maintained in cumiiarativo cheapness. From 
his pay ho previdoa himself with food; and no rarionfl for him 
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Jiave ordinfltriJj bti stippDed by tlita Sttite. Mote tapeciaDy 
he Dceile no e^petu^via barracks; a sdjaI! allowance is Made to 
Idm to hslp m delrajing tlio coat of his lint Native aoldiera, 
or Sepoy^^ have lieen earily pfiocnmble in nny nimiber that 
might be m|nLped, The recent difficulty in cbtainin^ recraits 
will pFOve to bo tmnejenL However thrifty iJie Government 
may be respecting the nninber of its Xatire soldiers^ still that 
number must be coJiaidcmble. Tliere arc only 130,000 Native 
soldiers belonging to Britiah India, and nf them scnno am 
fitationod in the Native States. Theae, together with the 
EuKipean soldiers, make up a force of 190,000^ officers nod 
men, which may bo tegarded 03 a moderate slrength far an 
area and a popnlation so great* 

Tlie fact of the garrison not exceeding 190,000 men la 
ozninently creditable to the peacoful and loyal charactet of 
the people at loigo. Nevertheless^ the Natives are not wholly 
docile^ imt comprise some tuihulent^ even ivurlike^ elements. 
Tlie country muatbe gnrrisomHl in a competent manner and the 
dominant points in it must he held, ^mall iTwirroctions hero 
and there from time to time are to be apprehended even daring 
peace^ and during political or miUtaiy distorbanco are aura to 
spring ap in divers directions. Indeedp whenever anything 
ocems to shake the wonderfut fabric of pbysicol and moml 
power cotobinecl, which constitutes British donunionj and such 
things do occur soincthiie$j then dbtnrbors arise in multitudes, 
node can say whence or in what manner, like insects an a hot 
day, or like the fiihled warrinrs irotn the ground sown with 
dragons* teeth. At such a moment everytliing depends on tho 
miiit&Tj potency of tho Govemment to withstand or resifft fhe 
gathering and thickening troubles. If the Govtrmmenl can then 
stand erect and masterful, it rcstruias the elements of miBchief 
OB a mighty dyke holds back the lorrenta rushing to fonn a 
united volame of Hood- If it cannot eo stend, thtm a cataclysm 
ensues^ as whea the surging waters overtop the dyk<^ and 
sweep in an uncontrolIaMe innnfiation over the land. Buch an 
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apprebeu^^iuii h not fandfnlj but is dorircd fh>ni ];.™itive es- 
iwiencaj which proves thnt ^nch eTents have happened, and 
indieatc^B how they might bappen agaim Xow^ although the 
Euwpeau eoldieiy form the vertchra of the body jwTitic and. nlao 
supply the nervoTM forest stiU they are not and cannot be 
finflicriently nnmerouB to perform aU Uie fimctionH of the 
dysteiD^ anil tii do all the work of the limhe. if ^ch dnty 
were imposed upon tliem^ tlieip energies would Tie frilteted 
aWTiy in operations which couIlI he cairicd out as wellp or even 
better^ by Native ageucy- The Native eoldiery being in the 
land of their birth, Can render service under alimatio conditions 
wliidi w'ould cause great mortality among the European soldierj^ 
if encountered by them. 

Therefore a oougidenibk Native army must ever be employed 
aa an IndispensaLle condition for the presentation of Britieli 
nde. For fLuancial reasons it is essential to reduce tbe mUltiiTy 
fpretja to a oaioimniu, down indeed to the very verge of safety* 
But if £kim econutnic thougb ndsgtdded zeol that limit were to 
lie overpasaed^ then there would be risk of the whole edifice 
toppling over, or tottering to its fall. 

On the other hand, there has been an equally great danger in 
maintaimng too large a Native army* It was the overgrowth 
of this army w hich in part caused the mutinies of 1857 and the 
war which ensued. Tliere were, doubtless^ ooncomitant causes ^ 
the HolJieiy^ bad some grievances ’hvbitih were real though 
osaggEnited by imogination. The men had been drawn too 
largely from tlio Brahmins of Northern ludXit, u claea soma- 
what disposed to fan any flnme of excitement. Various ptjHtical 
ebeuMstimeea had rendered many people eager to snatch any 
opportunity of striking at Britisb doimuatioii. Stilly one enuse 
was this, that the eoliliery iiaJ acquired a sense of jKjwer^ 
a consciottsuesH that they held the scales to determine whether 
British authority should be rindjcatod, or for a time be 
humbled. They held wholly or partly many of the troasuried^ 
fortresses and arsenab. At many of the prineipal stutiona they 
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had a clear anpcriority of pbyaiml force over any Emopeana 
that oonld be brouRlit into action. They could at will eeiae 
tho troofmre atnasaed under tiieir eyes, and much alen of the 
jjuiferiff of war. Swayed by oU thoae temptations, the rinf?' 
leadfita gave the rein to the ambition, the fimaticism, tJio 
national seutunfinta, which are still imextinguished in the 
Native breast, Tlie men followed in that wilnl, nntbmkms and 
excited way, which is cniumoii to Otientals, In short, the war of 
the mutinies ocanrred largely, though not entirely, bocauso the 
Native army was too strong relativoly to the European forces m 
the country- Here, then, was the lesson to bo taken to hi^ by 
the British Governnient. If the Native artny is ever raised to 
H strength overmoatering the European forces in the country, 
then no perfeotion of military system, no posible manngeiaen^ 
however equitable and confliderate, will secure its tideliiy. U 
will tnm and rend its masters, who wdl find that in organiamg it 
at oxcaHivft strength they have only created a FrankooBtoin for 
Ihemselv^. Let the due proportiem Ijfctweon the European and 
Native forcaa be praservtsd. Lot the Native soldiery see that 
tho Europeiui floldiery liave the anperiority at the principal 
traasnrics. arsenals, fortresses, military positions nod stmtogio 
points. Then tho Native army, if well treated, otganized and 
managed, will be faithful and trustworthy up to a certain point, 
and wiU prove an eioeUant instroment in British bands for 
doing essential work whicli could not be done otherwiso. 

There is, however, a lioint at which, oven noder these 
conditiona, tho Native army cannot be trusted. The loyalty 
and fideUty of the Native soldieiy aro of a tyiie different from 
that presented by the same qualities in the Luropoan eoldiety. 
With tho Native soldiery these qualities mean attaiJiment to a 
good Anil IfiTiil master, un anitiety to serve him well, bccauso be 
can reward and pmush, a belief in his capacity to maintain the 
Byatem imdfir which pay and promotion are guarantocd dnniig 
tixo active time of life, and pension during the dnsdiiung years, 
'Ihore is a thought that while they oro under hia standanlfl, for 
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awny fixjm tbeir crop* anti be kci^ps tLair loliitivea in 

EfaT^ty^ and tboir homcigttiiitls in jwacCw "nit^re is also a reniem- 
bran GO of Idg vietoriea and sncyeesea in tho past, with a traat 
that the fortnno will prove constant to Mm in tho fntona. 
All 0>ifi is impli< 5 df indeed, bnt, as a rule, nothing rooto. There 
are not indndeil the patriotisM, the pride gf oica, the feeling of 
nationaliLy, and tiie personal attaohnieut betwoon tlie State and 
iiii defender*^ which, in addition to tho sentiMfinta above 
described^ animate the Eiiropoan aohlieryp Conso^ioentlyp if 
the British Governmont should ever seem to stagger under tho 
*hock of any kind of adveraity, the fidelity of tho Native army 
must: neceasarily be dubious. That onny cannot poatdbly have 
the same niiitivefi aa the English troops for fighting to tho 
bitter end^ and stojiding faithful to the otter extromlty* Tlie 
faith of the Native soldier in the star of Britiah fortune la 
iin} strong and dear to be easily dimmed. But if that faith 
wore to become weakened or oliscured, some caitaatEopho wnttld 
onsiia Here, then, ia one ctigent reason, iimong many othiits, 
why tliB Britifih Govornittinit must preserve its weight and in- 
fluonoo intncL 

Profiting by ejq^erience, the Britiah Government hm arianged 
witli exactitude tlie due pruiJortion hot ween the Eurapean and 
the Native armies. Since 1357 the sLiceiigth of tlic Enropeams 
haa been raised and of the Natives diminiBhed; so that the 
Natives are now not mere thon two to one of tho Eunipeans. In 
other wolds, out of tho total force, one-third is European imd two- 
tliinls are Narivo, hloreovor* the forta and arHenals, the chief 
atratcgic pniits, and some of tho prinei jjtil treasrarics, aro hold 
portly or wholly by Europeans. At every largo military station 
in the empire there am enough EumjJoanB to hold their 
own, even in tho event of a mutiny. On the other hand, there 
is no flomblance of distrust towonla the Native troo|i 0 ^ who take 
a sham in guarding and garri«onmg the country, having many 
honourablG and ijuportant duties confided to them. No actual 
guarantee can be givm as agflinat mutiny or any other calamity ; 
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but many efTectm prtitaiitioiis iuKve been adopted. It wov\d 
not be expedient to employ uiotu tbon two Natives to one 
European aolOmr; bat it wonltl not in the opinion of numy 
autboritieg bo ]>racticablc to carry on tbc pnblie aervice wtli 
less. Tbe question wLetber any nnnmrfcal reduction in tlto 
Native amy could be prudently made, bus lioeu recently much 
disenasfid. Some cminenL authorities apparently consider tlmt 
a moderato redncUon U puesible. But any reduction would be 
Eonnualy deprecated, by many whose views on military an 
political aiibjects cominand attention. 

Another arrangement, relating to tbs elDciency as well as t o 
fideUty of Oia NaUve ttoopa, is their division into three arniWH* 
namely those of the Ptesidetidea of Bengal, Madras and Bum y 
respectively- The soldiere of the three onniea l)elong to 
varimifl idigions, and are dissimilar in caste, in tnltfil ^aocm- 
tions, and in language. Tbongh they may all know tbe Urdu or 
Hindustani tongue enough for practical pnrposea, as ® 

Cmuca, yet their several vernacular languages are quite dilTe^t. 
As their homes am in moat comb hnudrcfla of miles, and m 
s<,me eases thousands of miles aj^art, the differeneea between 
them muoaut to varieties in natiomJity. Eitcb ormy la un er 
its own Commander-in^Chier, and has distiiict headciuamm, 
ornmijiation, and traditions of ito own ; so that the three form 
dofinite entities. Each anny ordinarny serves m its own 
rr^idency or di.daion of tlm empim. and in turritonj« cum- 
i«mitively near the homes of the mon. It ib, however, hablo to 
aen-e. and parts of it are frequently serving, iu other parte of 
the country, and in other I^residencies. TUiaamngement, while 
in nowise affecting the uses of the army for unjienBJ pnr|^, 
does tend to prevent comhLuation for any evil ends.^ ^ 

some estent check in 1857 the course of the mutinies, w ien 
tlikjy were spnendiiig like mUJirc in the prairies. ITiiduo r ’4U:icti 
miiAl not, liowaver, be pltu.'tMl nputi itj fts iHiing alope 
trj prevent anlaMfiil ooalitioe. it every recruiting 

j^mrui bi the coimity^ lUul eunblus the State to draw man 
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rrem every tril«. It 'ilso tendcia the militay Bervice 
pn pilnr , ani 'avoids tto discontent wliieb ’Would arise if men 
had peniumaiitly to aerre in diatricta remote from tiieii homes, 
lien fruni n-irthcm India vnU indeed accept aarvico in the 
Binntwy Pmsideney nod in the DocCaii. Native soldicis from 
idl parts nf Indin will willingly go. for n short tour of service <ir 
for a campaign, to any portion of tlia globe, But a Uttalion 
of Panjabis wonld Ije miserable if permanently quartered m 
iuiiithem ImUa, or a batUUi>n of MadraBsis in the Toiynb, or a 
battalion of Bombay Miihmtta.'^ in Bengal proper. 

Titc Conmnuider-in-Chief of each of the tinea Native armies 
ni>pointB the officera. Eimjpean and Native ; and ujxm Ms 
supervision the tone and discipliiie of the service largely de¬ 
pend. It is (jpsential to keep intact tha status and dignity of 

Lis higb ofEce. _ . . . . 

Each army is composed of various castes, mhabitinig tern tones 

flome distance apart. Though the Qower of the Bengal army is 
derived from the Panjah. of the Bombay army from the western 
coast, of the lladras onny from the eastern coast, still many 
other tribes arc intermingled in every reginient. This arrange¬ 
ment is a preL^mtion against evil combintiUon. Overmuch 
dependence must not be placed upon it ns a aafeguaid, inaaniuch 
os community of diacontent. from any cause, may ptodnee 
univemality of diaaffection among classes otherwieo diverse. 
.Still, n<^l^t of this precaution would add to the chancca of 
misdtiof. Ono of the collateral canaes of the mutiny in 1857 
^08 the fret tliat in the Bengal army too large a proportion 
consisted of Bmhmins {mm Oudh, Ijelonging to a Hindu eoBto, 
vfhkh ^ become Hosceptible of 

headstrong impulsci and ’which dwelt in a provinoa where 
recent political evan ts had inevitahly provoked hoatile intrignee. 
Tlie Brahmin soldiery having mnlinied in auinas, the autharitioa 
ceased to enlist men in Oudh or in Hindostan, hut they 
were nearly faUing inU) an opposite estieme ahuoat equally 
dangerous, for they etdisUal too huge a proportioa from the 
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Panjabj s pTQTinco whicli fumMied ao imnj gnUoiit OUlI 
faithful Qaldiera dimuju: the ciiak of the mutiny. But the 
Panjabis, though admirable servants of a whioh waa seen 

to be really the master over them, and tliough differing in 
temper from the men of Hmdostan and of Oudh wlinm they 
deapiseib were stOl imbued with many sontiments of rajce, of 
birthplace, of natiDuality, and even of sectarian rcligitm. They 
would soon have begun to think whether they were not the 
restorers and npholdcm of Eritish authority, and whether in that 
case they might not advonlageoiialy aaaert their own position. 
There was really more peril on this score in 1858 and 1859 than 
was ptirhapa realised at the moment. It was averted chieBy by 
the prudent conduct of the Local Oovonnuont of the Ejinjab, 
The risk was subsequently obviated by a judidoui intennixture 
of other trilhcs ; and the only nso of rccallmg the ciTTuinstaiica 
now^ is to shew how many pitMIs lie in the path cf British 
administrators in the Eaat. 

There are many castes and tribes in the empire wdiich furnish 
fighting men of good quality, Tlie races ca^juble of supplying 
the best soldiers the ^ikhs of the Fonjab, the Gurkhns from 
the voUeya near Nepal, the Muhammadan Pathana of the north¬ 
west frontier, the data of the country round Delhi aud Agra, the 
Mahmttas of the Western Ghat monutoins, and the Eajpnta of 
various prorincea. In former days tlie Telugtm of the eastern 
coast would have been added to this list^ but they ore less 
prominent in the preeeut time. The name of the BraimiinB of 
Oudh will rcuflily (mggeat itself, but* since the events of 1857, 
they liftve forfeited the place they once held in military 
estimation. The best cavalry troopers, ready-made hoiBemen^ 
used to the saddle from their youth, are obtained from the 
Muhammadan tribes in the country betwean Delhi and the 
Satloj, Good homenien are also to be proenred frtJtn among 
tlic Sikhs and the MuhiuttaSr 

A further matter which ccncettia the fidelity and efficiency 
of Native troops, ia the practice w^hich partially pravails 
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where’bj' tbo mea urti panmttetl to hftvt) tli€ir fuimlicf), wiifos, 
chadran and other rdatives, with tbfiin in their huts in the 
ordiafiry cantonmenta. THa is in vogae, olmoet nniveranlly in 
the Madiaa nrmj, to a considerable extent in the Bombay 
army, and bat little, indeed liartUy at aU, in the Bengal imny. 
It the military atatioaa to be filled with non- 

combatants, encamlieta the line of march from one cantonment 
to aaatbor in time of |jeace, and causes some trouble when 
the families are kft bahind in consequence of the troops pro- 
fw..vTing on war eeriica. But it does tend, on the otlier Imnd, to 
render the men steady and qniet, indUpoaed to embark on any 
mifldiierona oonrse, and dbinclined to revolt against anthority. 
The Madtae officers probably lay great atresa on tbis practice, ne 
having belpod to save the men froin catching the infection of 
the mutiny in 1357 , Foeitive tmat ought not^ however, to \m 
reposed upon this as a presenwative, for (Hperien™ hafl shewn 
that m aonije instanoos the men wexa but too near being led 
into mischief, notwithstanding the prosenco of their familiea. 

In physique tho troops of the Bengal army arc fine men, of 
good atoture and martial bearing, not so broad, thickset and 
solid as British troops, but they have a height, in inches, 
not mf«*rioT ' to any troops anywhere. They are bettor suited 
tlian otlier Kative troops for work in which sheer weight 
and strength ore needed, and in which the rigours of wdd Imvo 
to be endured. The BoroUy soldiara are shorter and smaUer, 
though luinly and active men, bred for the most part in tlic hillfl, 
and ItdII of staying power in rough marehing. The Madras 
soldiera are aUghter stiU. but flteady little men, with light 
frames and much endurance; they are uccuatomcd, however, to 
more nutritious food thaji their oomrades in tho other armies. 

In diaciplinei training and conduct, the men of all three armies 
are much the same. Their behaviour in quartors is unifomily 
excellent eve^'where; their demeanour ia most overly; 
sobriety generally prevuilfl [ drunkenness and insubordination 
are rare; nuJitary offences are slight und few. It ia to be borne 
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in mind that tho Bengal army is dra^n from tba most martial 
and the phygfcally Estrongest tribefi in the eJnpirap and consti- 
tnteH more than DDe-LalT df the tutaii N^ative ferees. Still it 
is imiKjrtMit not tn let the other twn ormlea feel any sanee 
of' inferiority* or the Bengal army regard itself aa occupying 
a supeftoF position and as indiflpensable to the Stnto ; Imt 
to apportion the responsibilities of scrriccp and the oppjrtnnities 
of disdnetionp to cffiCh armyi ocoording to ita size oiid cajiacity, 
and BO far as cirirmnataiijces may permit. 

In some eiitilmal respects the Native anny differs fiem the 
amrics of European powers. There is nothing in the shape uf 
canserLptloD j the enlistment is Tolnatnry* and herattjfom the 
eerv'ice has been sought for as a valued profession. Thera htts 
hitlierto lieen no such thing as short sorvico; on tha contrary, 
the enlistment ia for a long period* The man g)anflnilly regords 
the ftorsdee as a lifelong provision, which Ls to nifonl him pay 
duoughcint the heat years uf his liie and pension nfteTn,nmhi. 
DiamiBsnl froTn the sendee ia TEsnnUy dreaded aa a jiimiehnicnt* 
and aa the forfdtnre of much that k valuable ; tliu certninty 
that such tlistniesal will not be ordered without enepmy or trial, 
ifl respected os a snfeguanL Soma Native Soldiers hnvcp indeetl, 
at ail times been found to taka their disehsTgc volTmtorily^ hut 
until recent years sneh withdrawal has not bcon com mom In 
these respects the relation between the Briliah Government and 
the Native soldiery has been pocnliarly happy. The furltjugh 
regiilationA nko add to the comfort and contentment of tlie 
tiroopSp whereby the men are permitted periodically to revisit 
their homes and their families, if the families fire m with thorn 
in cantonmeute. In the early days of Britkh rtde military 
s§crvice wiss very popular, and indeed much prized. LuiuIb 
had evetywhero hdlen out of cultivation, mviiig to war or 
cleviLBtJition, and agncultuiBl labour w'oa little in demand. 
Be volutions had tlirovra out of oinploy numbers of men unoc- 
custoine<i to industrial pursuits, or disiisfid fn?m bucIi j>urMiiit3 
by luartml avocations, Tlie labour markets were tlepreascd* 
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trade was stagnemt, wages wotb low. The Government fiied 
the pay of the Native soldier at wliat was then thought a 
libcrrd, perhaps a hamfeoiuep mtOp as a wage better than that 
whielk the floldlet class could otherwise obtuirt. 

This military wage has, however, during the lapse of time 
became less and less favcurmble as eompnn&i with the wages of 
civil life, eince all avoilahle hands bave> duriug a peaco of mors 
than two generationa, been drawn off to the reviving or ejc- 
ponding cnltivation, the brisk Itihottr niarfcDtSj tlio rifling 
ixidiistrieSj the growing trade. From time to time slight im¬ 
provements have bocm made in the wage, additional allowancea 
and njlvontages have been ooneedodp so that the State might 
still command a part at least of the flower of the population for 
its annied. Again, the value of the wage to the redpiant must 
largely depend on the price of food-graum In all parts of the 
country the price hecomes exceptionally dear during the periodic 
colly retntting drought, and in matiy parts of the conntiy 
witliin the last fifteen yeara a dearness has set in which 
threatens to he parmfuiant, Tliei^fore the Goveriunent, oa- 
fiuming tlic military wage to l>e regulated in some degree by 
its relation to the piiees of food, allows coinpenBation to the 
soldiery whenever that price is dearer than certain declared 
futes; though no itiiiucticin wlmtcvnr ia over made if the cost of 
the Native soldicriB mtion falla below the normal mte. In time 
of drouglit or scaruity^ the amount tJius allowod to the soldiery 
m consiLEemble. Novortholess, the conviction is gaining ground 
that the sflvnutiiges of the military sorvitse are liecoiiiiDg less 
anti less attractive to the petty yeomuniy and to the bettor cli^ 
of labourers. Eecruita Imve of late been oflkring thomBclvea 
Ln less abundance; whereas formerly there used to ba some 
considerable competition, and young men n&od to remain in 
attentlance on the n^nments, waiting for vacandea. Within the 
last year or so there ]ms been an actual difficulty in obtaining 
recruits in euiliGient numbers for the large refiuirements of the 
omij* during the recent campaign, a phenomenon ftbservcfi for 
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tho fttst time in BriLMi Indm. The difficxilty may partly ariaa 
fjoiu the prospects of axtraordiiniTy handships dnring the shlowb 
and frostis of the winter among the noitbem moimtain^ and 
may, it is to be Loped, be mitigated or disappear hereafter. 

DorLng recant years, also^ the number of those Native soldioTs 
who TolnntorCy taka tlioir diaeliJirge is worthy of note. Such 
mon are often in the prime of life, and there is dooht as to what 
becomes of them after they leave the army; they mostly return 
to civil occupationa, aomo perhaps continiie their milltaTy life 
in the service of the Native States. 

Another pecnlianty in the Native army is thiSp that the 
Native conuntsioned officei^s have grades corresponding, thongh 
under Onantal ntuneSj m nearly aa possible with the European 
grados, rocoive pay quite er^nal relatively in Native society 
to the iwiy of Englhih officer, Eind yet rise entirely, or almrjsfe 
entirely, from the rants, partly by selection, but chiefly by 
eeniority- According to the old arrangement, there was in 
each rogulftT ^0gilnclnt^ bcaides tho Native commiaaioiiod ofScei?^^ 
a complete sot of Eurojican officer, Thna if tho Native oliicars 
were not of a supenor sUujip, a till tboro were European officers 
to enforiM strictness and precision in the training, and to lead 
the way in action. In the Punjab and elsewhere irregular 
regunents, in eontradi^tinction to the regular ri^menta above 
montioned, were ftirmetl from martial racae, with it comple¬ 
ment of Nativo uflicetB of chosen merit; and with u very 
limits number of Eurcppean ofEceta, also of Belcctotl ability- 
AVhen tried on eorviua or in actioa, the itiegrilar regiments did at 
loftst HA well oe the regulot regiments; it was thought aometimea 
tiuit they did even better. Certainly, abler Native tmops have 
never been seen in the empire than some of theae irregular regi¬ 
ments. The regular system was subsequently held to Ijc open 
to objection, m proridiiig a duplicate set of cuumiisaioned officerSi 
foiling to raiae the Native officers morttlly, depriving them nf 
tho seiuie of reeponaibUitiea which wore rcaiUy deYoIved on 
the Enrnpfcoa officers, aBording inadeqqate emphiyineiit to 
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tho Euio^i^aii officora ^lioae work was abJired with tii0 Ifativa 
officjere^ fttid causing iiniLacesaaTy eijHinse to tha State. Tho 
Eumpisstp officer* reduced to a nuiiiber Bufficiantj ae it wEia 
bdieved, to lead the recent in acdoD, l^avmg iDota of tha 
DhJiuiiry regiiaeutol duty than boretafonj to be perfonued by 
the Katiire oillearap in the expectation that in the appointment 
of Native oflicom selection W'ould be oxorcisad more than 
fonncTly* The Lhiaa Native armies are now organired on this 
principle^ ^vhieh is approved more in the Bengal Preaidenoy 
than in Bombay^ while it is disapproved by many in Madras. 
The ahimga boa given birth to much controvarsy everywherej 
which is not yet concluded Despite mojay di (Terences and 
shades of opkaoUp it will probably he couched nt least that ^ 
far as can he judged from appeaiunca and feom movaments or 
maJictnvrsfl on paradoj the troops appear to os much advantage 
under tha new system aa under the old; wbilo many will iiflirm 
that the Bengal troops are better than they ever were. On 
active serviesaj too, the Bengal troops wiU be probehly held to 
hare geaemlly doue well, with some exoaptiDns, wbicli occur 
Under the new system, as they neemrad nnder the old+ Appre¬ 
hensions are felt by many authoritiefl regnrding tho effects of 
the new system with tlie JTadms and Bombay anuiea in 
actual ucUom It sosms, howeverp to be considered by ^e 
majority of military authorities in the empire that there is 
danger lest the complement of European officers should be too 
Banalt to lead the regiment in action, and to replace casualties 
among the Werfl who are but too likely to Ml whila leading; 
that a sufficiaut number of such European officers must be 
allowed, which should be not lasa than nine (eomhatont) to a 
regiment, and that it m practically difficult to gut able Native 
ofiicam either from tlie ranks or from the upper olassea of 
Nativa aociety direct 

It is held by some high authorities that moro attention should 
be given than heretofoto to the seleGting of really competent 
toen to bo Nati ve oomniiBsioncd officers, and to opening a field 
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to thorn fot hoaouTHble diatmctioiL Ae yet the flystam 

hoE not been qmte anoeesafnl in developing xnilitin^^ mlent 
amcni:; the Xative offlcere as a wholes altlicrtigh many fixtellent 
men individually have been pTodneei 

A change kaa also Leen roado in the manner of np|Kimting 
European officers to the Nati\ie army, f'annerlj officers wure 
appaintOil to this army direct from England and they rose in 
tlia aervice partly by merits Uafc largely by seniority. Xoiva- 
days every officer firat bdonga to the British army, and serves 
with a British tegimeiit, in order that he may haw tlie best 
kind of military tminiDg. Tltea^ if so mlndech bo may within 
a oertadn limited time volunteer for one or otiicr of tlie Indian 
BtoJf corpSi namely the three staff corps of Beii^al* Madras and 
Bombay reapoctivoly. After pissing the prescribed es:[iiiiiiia- 
tion teats for eniranoe and prumotinti, tio ia to the staff 

corps, wldcb coniprises all sorts of uiilitary emplo^Tuentj with 
Xativo rogiments or on the Anny garriaon ami udiuinistnitivo 
ataiVp and aome sorts of political civil employtuents^ Thus a 
Etimpean officcTT in the Inilian SLiff CnTpa^ ia m some sense one 
Tii^ho has obtained hm position by special preparation and {]^iiali- 
flcatiomlias passed certain cxamimitioiia, and ia receiving 
wlmt more eniolntuent Llian he cuiild receive with a Britisb 
legiment. The Commandbig offieera of the Native rc^dmcriLs 
are being gencmlly aolccted for couimuiid rather than rising to 
it by seniority. On the whole, it will gi^nerally admitted 
that the status and aet^uirementa of the Euio|iean officers of 
the Native army have been nusod during recont yeeni. 

The three staff corps^ above mentiotied^ supply the European 
officers not only for the Nadvo army, but also for that 
share in tlie genonil staff of the forctsa which is allotted to 
the [ndian service^ wldle the other share pertains to th^- EngUsb 
service^ and for many branches of military {idministmtion. 
They also contiibote many officers to the poOtical or diplomatio 
aen ice and some to vurioua bronebes of civil empiloy^ The con¬ 
stitution of these staff corps has besen condomniMl by many aa 
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prodiicinfT an pi^^poTtion of field offiosrs whose proniotioii 

ia regulated by timo, ajid whoso ntak thus becomes too high, for 
the regiiuoiital diitiea they liavo to parfontL 

Thu foregoing Jeseriptiou, Trtieli ho3 nabtBcf pmnrtrily to the 
Nfltive mfantry, is generally appHeabk to tbe Native cavalry. 
wLare also the chnngc from the oh) to the new system has 
taken pLice. Tliia change has involved a compktn fllteration of 
the system of supplying the Loraas. By the old or tfigular 
system, the horacs w'ere furnished by Um Oovennncnt as tlwsy 
a« VO Europctiu regiments. But there were always aeuie 
irreguLir regimentH where tlia horaea belonged ttt the meu; the 
pay being lined so ofl to oosbla Urn honjemon to combine among 
tUeinaelvea and to form funds for potvidlng the Imraes. Soma 
ofltio Native idfitara ware allowed to bring thdr own men am) 
tliair own horeea, an<l thus to become iiiflnontitil and enjoy a 
certain status. Some of the regimeuta tires conutitnted have done 
oxeeUent service in war, and have produced really able Native 
oftleera. All regiments, except those of tlie Madras Presidency, 
ore now lioreed on this principle. The large studs for home- 
breeding which the Government nsed to niaintaiii m northern 
India luivo been for the moet port alrfindoned. Many Indiaii- 
bred lintsea are still obtained in the niurkct for militaiy 
purposes, onJ the Govcniuiont imports stalJions to assist the 
Native breeders in improving their stock. The Bengal cavalry 
k inonnted chielty «itb horses pnrduwed at ilie liorBe-slioivs 
and faire in northern In-iia. The remonnts for the Native 
oBVidiy of Madras and Bombay are langely obtained from the 
persifln Gulf through the Bombay market. Many of the liorses 
of largor build, repaired for the purchases by tlie Govorumenl. 
«ra .obtained from Australia threugh the markets of Calcutta 
and Madras. On the whole, a Inige portion of the boises in dm 
armies of India are of Australian and I'ershin breeds; the 
Aiabian horses lieing ridden hy the officers only, and being 
much more scarte nowadays than formerly. The indigenous 
hreoda of horses, renowned of old within India itsell at least. 
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have greatly deuliqed within the laat two genoratioiis throughout 
the empire j some of thenij once famed^ have almost died out; 
some remain and are fostereEl indirectly hy the Stato, which does 
what little it can to preserve ttiis Ick^I resource. But moat of 
tJia horses, qow seen both in militiuy and civil employiaejitj are 
of foreign extraction. A few of the old itudg in northom India 
arOj however^ still nLalntamed by the GovemxnejEitj, under a 
superintendent of boTse-breedlng opemtionej atui give a fiur 
promise of siiccess. 

Tli 0 Native artillery, once important in Imiin Iwfore the war 
of the mutinies in 1857i wng nbolished after those events^ vdth 
the exception of hattories on the north-weatem fjtunLicr, and 
sonjo mountain batteries, whero the guns are carried by muleSj 
'which oro stfll manned by Native artillerymen Tho ortillitsiy 
in Iiniia is now on integral portion of the Eoyal Artillery 1 : 1 ! 
the British ftervioe. 

The question of forming a reserve for the Native army, oft^r 
the English ^^od 0 l^ haa been catcfolly considerefL The Hchenie 
wonlil protjably bo found quite pTOcticablc under ctertain 
eonditiom^, that is to aay. Native soldiers W'ould enlist, to 
nndcr the cohmrs on ftiU pay for a limitoii nnmliC'r of yoar^ and 
thereafler return to their hoinc^ on rednoed pay, with a liability 
to be recalled to the standards whenever wanted. But they 
would expect the reduced pay to l>e tiltimately con verted to 
jienaion, that is, to he eontlnuod, ^jcrhapa nith some rediictioOi 
without tlie liability of being called out when the time for such 
ponsion shouJil airivo. There would, on the other hamh be aome 
olijections to such a salieme, innamuch ns many men, tmiiiod to 
the use of armaj would } 10 living in villages romote from atipor- 
visioii. The scheme does not seem likely to be taken njj ut 
preaont, unless it be found poflflible tn spare a cnnaiEiomble num¬ 
ber sif Native aoldiens now serving with the edlours. But. *3 
jnst seen, there the moment, rather n want of men to 

make up the proper complemenL If the scheme were adopted 
in onler to provide an addithniEil military' rcisourGep hesides the 
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NativB forces no^r etnboiliod, it would ba open to objuctioa 
ou tbs score of expense. 

The departroentg in India for the supply, equipment nul 
ainiament of the foroeSi are nmintaiued in a state of complete 
eflidency. ETi-en on tbo gmveat and most andden emcrgiaidcs 
there baa never been nny daticioucy in theae iniportaiiL reapecta. 

Tbe Oidnanco department, tbough still veiiy important, is not 
quite BO eascntial as it oncB was to tba anfety of the empire. 
In ronuar dayn, btJow the opening of the oTorland route, when 
the tmiisiniBsioti of lualiriel from Englniid to India ouctipiod 
acveml months, tbe Indian empire would have been in danger if 
any gust or storm of eventa found it unsnpplied. Consequently, 
the Eiist India Cfmpany mnintainoii in tbe coantry the ra- 
sonreea on which the efliciency of ita forces depended. Abnoat 
avBiyUiing uccesaary for Mining the troopa was nuide on the 
aput. The guns, gim-cnrriages, Imraess, accoiitrcmenta, sniall- 
amis, animiinition and i>owder, ware mannfnctured locally. 
The foundries for casting guns in iron, brass and bronie were 
on an ex-tensivo stale; tbo powdor-factorica were considerable, 
the arsenals were placed in central and commardiniJ poaitions, 
the magazines were otablishoil at convenieint plocas in all 
Ijorta of tlie cotintiy. TLeae local Tosoiucea proved invnluahlo 
during the war of tbo mntLtijes, when the mntinona Native 
artnjoty carrierl so many gnna away with the™, and when the 
losaea of ainaU-aruiB fcoiu the same caaae WBro greater edlL 
Tlud tbe Government not poagessed tbo mcMis on the spot of 
repairing this gravo damage, its position, already so serious, 
would liave been stdl further imporilled. The neccasity for 
these precautiouB was diminished by flncoo&sive stops in 
improvement of communications, first by the opening of the 
overland route, then the introdnetion of the electric telegraph, 
then by the completi cm of the Sues Canal, With tbe application 
of Buieneo to the monufaeture cjf warlike stores, it was found 
that some things made in India could be obtoiaad Ijotter from 
England, and could, with tbe aid of tbo telegraph and the Suez 
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Cahill &t€nnicm, be despatebed to ruriiro in India within a wry 
slicirt timo. The prociaion and elaboTation itKiidred by intKlem 
processefl weie also beyond the monna of the Indirm factoriefl. 
Hence the gtinE bjie] the B innlt -flrmfe^ of the Sniderp Enfleld and 
MartinJ-Henry pattenw, aie now made in England; and the 
Indian fonndriea liave l)ecn closed In India^ however* them are 
stm made the gim-comagityi, the harness^ the aecontomenta, the 
amall-armfl* anmmnition and tbo gunpowder; thus the factories 
are bnsy and resourceful as ever. The Immeas-making has 
a special intonest; the work la durable and wcll-tnrneijHaut, at a 
large saving of cost as compared with Engliah-umde hameBSp by 
roason of th^ quality qf the indigenDn^ leather and the cheap* 
ness of Xati ve labo’iu'. It k qamed on at Cawnpore, in 

the mid-valley of th& Oanges. Tlie aracnak and magazines are 
kept fully stored ■ and the Ordnance dcportnient ia managed by 
ufheem of scientitic training in their profesalon. Among the 
principal amanokr there may he incutioned tliose of Fort Will imn* 
at Cfdcutta, for Bengal; Allahabad and Agra for the NotUi- 
westem Pro\dji£:E5s; Forozepnr, on tliu Batlcj, for the Punjab; 
Bomlmy for western India; Sectmderabud, near Ilydefakid^ in 
the Deccan, and Fort SL George at Mmlraa^ for sontliem luilla. 

The dothing for the wliolq army, EaonpoEm and hafl 

always been, and oontinues to be, miyie upon the iqwt, witii 
material imported from England; tlie Kative skilled labour 
proving both cheap and efficient. 

The Commiflsaiiat department conakta entimly of militaTy 
men^ it has no civilian oletncntj its officers fire commissioned 
officers of the army* In orflinaTy times ita principal duty 
consists in providing the Eiirojjoan soldiers with auppliefl, 
oa the Native troopsi do not rmoeive rations from the State. It* 
time of war, how'ever, it often has lo supply the Native tronlJS 
and the camp-folio wets also. For mstonce, during the recent 
Afghan wm if thane wore 150,000 comhatanta in the liidd there 
mast have mere than m equctl nutnijer of aon-coudjatrLola, 
BO tbs Commissamt Imd to pi^sviilc supplier at tliat tinii? 
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for at hsisl 150,000 man, Ou tlo wLolo, tbe Indian Com- 
miBsarLit Rtm always been very auccesaftil in tliia part of its 
duties. The auppUtJS ore good in time of j>eaca, and nover finl 
in the hold when Hie troops ore on active aervice. Theta has 
been a tendency to impnee other dntitss on tlie Co m in i- s sarint, 
tnore especially tho departiuent has been biirdenad with the 
tnuisport for the aiiny in time of war. If ever it has been 
open to blame, the real caiiiJe was tliia, that the depiiitiiient wnfi 
required to attend to too many tliiuga sunnltaneoiiBly. In its 
proper work of supply, its ofHeeia aro careful to ensure that 
the aoldicrs tecflive good ralions, and tlial the State Ehoil Lo 
protcc.teil from farad on the part of eontiaetors and othars. 

During tho recent Afghan war. the diHicultias regunljng 
tmnfljjOTt have lieen aerious, and have l>w*n oveicomo only by 
a moat liborol expenditure on the part of the State, added to the 
devoted exortione of its officeia. The supply of biiggnge-eain^ 
has become exhausted j within India itaelf tho mortiility among 
these animals has been very great, and may appear at first 
sight to be inaxitlicablB. Trobalily not leas than 40,000 of 
them have ilicfl in military Eorvice between 1S78 and 1380. 
But the camel, though famed for hsidilaxHi and endurance 
under some circumstances, proves under otlier circumatanues 
to have a delicate constitution, which succumlw and perisLea 
suddealy. With commercial caravans in Central Asia, where 
he is thoroughly cared for, all aimngcnicuifl l*eing anhordinated 
to bis wolfarei, aud the movements being leisurely, with ajnple 
opportunities for feeding, ho ifl moat nflcful, and well deserves 
hia name " the ship of the desort" But on a military line 
of mateh where tho movaments are urgent, and where many 
tilings hove to l»e considered, lie often fails to receive the care 
which is necessary to his existence ; and without warning often 
Biretoheg iiimBClf out on tlie sands to die. Tho loag passes 
loading from India to Afghanistan alfuid no auateuance fur 
mull or beoBt, during many morchea. To lay in snpplies fur 
the soldiors and campfoUowara, and to cany the materid of 
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war, WEIS tt task which often taxed tho lesouicea of the authorities 
to tLfl utmost. To QUpplj or to forage for the transport 
animals was a task which somotiniea proved to bo beyond the 
power of the rsaprjusible officers. EsaidBa coH and fatigue, 
there waa efteu iasufliciency of fodder to account for mortality 
among the anmuLla. Tlio same Eiftuees hunt openited during 
former wais and expeditious in the countritiB west of rli« (ndus. 
In the first Aighan war the loaa of cEuaals vraa severo, as 
recorded in the milittiiy annals. The reoordfl of the hluhom- 
mailau invasions of India shew that then also the conciuerore 
were ombonassod by luurtolity among their baggage-comeU. 
Ti^Tien. however, tho circumatancas allow the milltnry com- 
mandara to make the neceasary pro vision for the weU-lsiing 
of tile camels, these animals prove aa valuable in war ns 
they arc in peace. In tliis respect it is important in the 
Ijcginuing of a war to tnculeale on oU conoemed those 
practical Iessoub which, if overlooked at fbet, are learnt at last 
by painful eijrarionce. and after heavy Coat of annual life and 
of money. Besides Emraols. there aro other animtda useful for 
military tnmsport Paek-buUooba and dmagiit-hiillisjka mo 
obtainable in many tlioufiands from all parts ,,f India, indeed 
iu numbers proctically unlimited, Kecont esporicnca has 
shewn tliat, in the niountainouB regions truns-Indus, toimIo 
practicable for the light Indian carts can he topidly made by 
the Inbo^ of the Jfative soldiery and the eamp-foUowerB. 
I'ack-pouies nro procnrable in numbera ccuBideruHe, though 
limitec]. Mules are not to be had in large nombera, hnt tho 
few which are procured prove valnablo. For the Traneport 
department tho doaidemtum is to train during peace & Ijody of 
officers, commiaaionod ami non-wimaissiaiied, who almll bo 
votstsd in all that relates to the management of fttiitnnla in 
military service. Such knowledgo of itself constitutea a nort 
of profesaiuD, and can be tborougldy acquired only by those 
who devote lihc.iii£elve& to it fur many years, yet it is of great 
importance at the outbreak of war. On such ocensions, loss 
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[itiil etiibairajBsineut bubtic from the imiit of offiiicrSi of viiriouft 
gradoa, thus qimliiiod. Sucli f]^TwJ.ilic-4tioTift wOl not Itn foUj 
po! 9 ^CB 5 f?Ll by tlie Coinmisaariiit departmoiit, unless its oigaai- 
aadod ba altertsl It Tirere better to orgtmiza scpiratol? 
a T runn jiort deportmant in ordinjiry timeSj which coqIlI be 
rapwUy cnliiJgiad on omiiJ^oncy arising, 

CirenniatftDcea. rtdntmg U> the catmiatea of the cost of the 
recent Afghan w'nr, seem to have given rijw to doubt rt^ardmg the 
complatcneas and Bufficiency of the syatein of rodilnry accounts. 
The aysteni, however, if w'ell worked, ought to provo sufficient, 
innsmueh as it liflfl been cnrofuUy toid oMiorately devisatl. It 
was b^fiin under Jaiues TAiIboh, continued under f^umuel Lning 
and Sir Chades Trevelyan, ua finance miniatera; Sir George 
Bulfour was its pregideut, end it wlis mnnaged for some time 
by Sir George Eellnot. Its organiKition was carefully con- 
Bidored by Mr. Foster of the EngUsh Treasury, who wna speciiiUy 
deputed to India for tho purpoae. Tlie Eovitml nainea above 
mentioned are eminent in finance generally, including that 
bnuicb of it which relates to account heaping. The ayatom of 
audit has been fully arranged in dH its jjarts, tor the whole 
empire us dimded into the three rresidontica of TSengid, Mmlros 
anil Dotnbay, and for each of the three armies which, as already 
explained, mate up the Indian forces. In each Prcfridency tho 
pay and aUowances of the establishmenta are audiLod by the 
Fay Examiners of the respoctive PrcaidencitH. The accounts of 
each of tho odministmtive departmenta attached to the army of 
the Prcaideucy, as relating to the oommiBaariftt, the ordnance, 
the medical Bcrvices, tho dfithiug and the like, are auditod by 
departincnUil Exaniiuere, The audit of all kiiids la supervised 
Viy a Controller of military ocoounts for the may in each 
Presidency. Tlius there are ihree Controller uitli thoir re^ 
Hpeclivo s'tafifa of Exiuniners for the whtije empite, all working 
on a uniform Bystuin and method, and under the general »u- 
peivuskin of a Military Accoimtaut-Geneiul immediataly nmier 
tho Oovemmeut uf India. Tlie accounts, as fiiuUly audited by 
the Military Accouniont-GiineraJ, arc cmlKwlied in tlin flinuiee 
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accounts of the eiapiro bj the Controller and Auditor-nonenil 
acting mider tlie Fiiniiiciul hmneh of the Govemuifitit, The 
keeping eui J auiliting of the milit^ary acooiints are thue mnna^l 
ijpoD a plan, which ensures local snperviaian in all the acatterotl 
pru%rhjccfl of a widely extended einpirOp and w^liicdi is yet do far 
ccntrolLcEid as to admit of an efltetive control by the Gkivemment 
of fndiap throttgH thu high oflicara at its hcadr^iiarteiB. For the 
determination of the eipenditaie to Iw incurred for military 
piiiijosea^ a budget in the most dctsiiled form is prepared yearly, 
and IB passed by the Govanmient of India after the minutest 
scrutiny. Accoiding to the budget thna BfinctioneLh funda aro 
allotteil by the Civil ControUer-Geneml of ncajimte to tlio Mili¬ 
tary departiTiGTiL Then, the military imcniiTitaiita ami auditom 
are guided by these allotineots^ and are answ-emblo for Tagulatin" 
the Jisbnrsemeats thereby. In onlinary times, there is no diffi¬ 
culty in teopiogtlie dii^bur&emeuta within the tunonnl^ allottuii 
In time of war or of military^ emergency, additional sums have to 
bo allotted and large iHlvaiicea made to militaiy diabureera in the 
fiidd, and in VELrious parts of Iiidin, for the provision of tranfqjort 
and supply, and for the nurncroiia and vanous clmrgea inci¬ 
dental to extensive Lcdd opErutioos. More or less delay oceura 
in accounting for the appn^priatiQn of thesn large and nc-uttemi 
aclvanccB, ami in bringing the accounts midor tho icgulai audit, 
lienee it follow's that;, on ibeBo specbil occaaionap the audited 
expenditure fallB far sliort of the funds actuiLlly provided from 
civil tre^isuiies for tije oidinary soivdces of the Miliuity^ dejwirt- 
inont and for the extraordinary chuigos of the war. In such circom- 
stances the auilited militaiy^ accounts cease to be a triistwortby 
guide^ find iJie accounts of Uio civil troaami<±s of tho eountty* 
nfTurd the only tnie incEisure of the cununt military expenditure. 

Tills chapter may be wsncluiled with the following statement 
of the esLabliaihod strength of the European and Jlative army in 
British India (eKclusivcly of Native artificers nntl follovrcr^i) for 
iho year that is, the year before tiie rciitint Afglain war- 

modificntioEift liave octrmrod iluring the wiir, but aftcj: 
its terrainaLion the furces will revert to their normal strength. 
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CHAPTEE XXVT. 

rOTtETGN BELATIONa. 

TfliliiOa neS^hbnCirtt, ttortli, cast, find west—AdHn^SonlbGrn Aratift—tkioqtt*— 
Muflcot—Tlw P™»n Gulf—3Tee)5po4*miJt—TLe fitimitd of Afiila£;o&—Tlifi 
tiu^dom of Atat—A djBMiit fiiwiDfiOfiof Qhhm — Eaittem Thibet — TBrtArvd 
laid KaAbgfij—^North'Weat frontier of Iiidia—-ArgliAQiflifln — Oplnicni la 
ItwJiA togiirdiDg Rnaaisi — Kokuiil, Boklmn uTid Klii™—DoiindAriei of 
Afghan doaiinhma—BuesiEui to CAobul^Pq^tioTi of rkdaWiiiiii 

and RAfrcb—HjL^kttanj of PctwlA towiudft Heiml—RueAkn juIttuico rm Mity 
—Y orknud — Peniaii provltuM of Kharuiino^fmporfiuKn of Hernt—Free- 
ilfipi of Af^hfinir^tifin Htiaaiiui injiEaiPM-"Ai33ir tif C^ubul — Kj'W 

Ptaflfr—Exiirttni Valley—The Piehra frontier^VaStso nF fTan rtnKftr - 

Tile peniuBnla njad continent tif India liava benn likened 
to am invntted trmnglop of wbicli the npex ia Cape Comoriii, 
while the base cotisifiLa of the SaLpntu amd Tindhya moimtnina 
which form the lower boTindary of northern India j both 
the sides of the ttiangle being sea-girt. Hiib oircunistance 
afTorcts bo one-half of India a imtnml defemeo, like in kind to 
that afforded to the British Channel to Englnjid^ in itself a 
priedeas advantage. It also furnishes to British imEiritiTno 
power the inexpiigiuible basis of the sea, Bat these ad¬ 
vantages, however great they may be, ore not all-anfiicient. 
For the other half of India, conaisting of tlie baaims of the two 
mighty rivers Gamgos and Indos, the richest and moat mportjmt 
half of the two^ is enviroaed on most sides by mountaicu! and 
b mainly on inland ccrtintiy i poasessingp however, t^'o outlet 
mud two sectlomB of seaboard, at the mouths of tho rivers CSangoa 
and Indus, which constitute inestiinable advantages to the 
mbtiese of the seas, StOl, this long moiintaiDOUfl bcMmdarVi coU’ 
dating indeed of several distinct frontiers^ opens np to noithem 
India vaiions relatioms widi her foreign neighbours. Sootliom 
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Tnjiia has happily not any aliun neighbouTbj hnl northern InJia 
has sovoral, India’a intcraata are not, however, confined to her 
mainland of India propta*. She has etietchod ont her antennee 
in one direction to Burma, the boain of the Trawaddy, and the 
Siamese peninsula; and in another direction to Belnehiatan and 
tho shores of the Persian Gnlf, which are portaons of mid-Asia. 
Again, she has a connection still intimate with the Straits 
Settlements, which, though now soparated, enca formed part of 
beiself, and which cominaDd the gates of the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago and the Ohinese Seas, protseting the route of her oom- 
merce with CHnji. She lias also some interest in Sumatra and 
Borneo, by reason of her growing trade, and her ateam-com- 
munication, with Australia. Furthor, she poesesses tho vitalLy 
important ontpoat of Aden, which gnuida the outlet of the Red 
Sea, and wluch places her in relation with the north-east comer 
of Africa and tho south-west comer of Arabia. Thus, not¬ 
withstanding the Qxiont of her border on the sea, she has 
many neigh bouiG on the land. 

Tlie moat important outwork of the Indian empire is certainly 
Aden, having a natnxal fortress in its volcanic formations of 
n»ck, and coincumding a harbour which dm be made, with a 
modornto outlay, defcnaibla agninat hostile ironclads. Situated 
on a rocky promontory of tbo Arabiaik coast, it is close to 
the Bab-ol-Mimdab Strait of the Rdl ScA- It thus dominates 
llie maritime communieatHm with tluiL inhuid sea which, since 
the aataldUbmeiit of the overhind Egyptian route and the 
opening of the Suez Canal, haa become one of the most &e- 
quented highways in the world, equally valuable in peace and 
in war. M ft mil itary ^rrison, a naval depot, a position for 
shi |>5 of war, an entrepot of trade, and a coalmg etation, it 
is justly styled the Gibraltar of the East. Though totn- 
pmadvely rainleBS, it possesses the menus of storing water for 
the troops, and for the civil fstpnlatioti of Asiatics which gathers 
in their wake. Being barren, however, it draws its Bupplies of 
fmid from the neighbouring Arab territories aod from tho 
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Alrkan opposite. This oirctimatance alonti, irresp^tivfl of 
other miiBt caimG rektiLsiie to spring tip Ijotween the 

BritklL at Adfin lunl tlieir neighbonis in Arabia and Africa. A 
oeriaa of political trfin^tnona in Arabia has dniirn them 
relations closer and ch]ser, till the Eritiah Eesident at Aden hue 
iKscome the arbiter among the Arab tribes throughout an 
extensive tract of country. In the jurisdiction of Aden there 
is tlie Ettle barren kknd of Perim, just inside the Eab-el- 
Mandab Strait, and in the writable doorway of the Tied ^a, 
a position vrhidi in time of war might Ijerome extremely im- 
portant. Farther up the Eod Sea, on its eastern or Arabian 
coast, ft commlatc, partly subordinate to Aden, has been esta¬ 
blished at Jedda, which is near to the holiest, places of Xolam at 
Mecca and Medina, and to which the Midummadan pilgrims 
fnim India, and from other countrieSj resort in great nnrubara. 
These pilgrims land therre, sometimes froin Indian country craft 
and sometimes from British ships, in all w^hich Yessels aanitary 
regulations pruYail, expresalj framed for the comfort aad safety 
of Xative passengers. 

Opposite Aden is the laiga island of Socotra which, situatod 
ncoi the north-iuiet comer of the African coftat^ liaa an im¬ 
portant position. It is now^ according to recent political 
arrangenienta, virtually under British control The tribes on 
the Deighbonring African coasts called tha Samalb, are not under 
British supervision politically^ but the relations of the Hesident 
at Aden with tbem are of ft cloao and cortiinl nature. Tlie 
SfjToroignty of Egypt along the Africiin coast from SuftE to 
Ca^^e Gmndafui h^ been rocognised by the British Govern- 
ment for some years past as mdispiitahler 

Tiie British control of the Amhhm coast is further secured by 
the treaties with tho Imam of Muscat, who rules tho Bhores of 
tiic lay of Omem, Netir that, again, the northern shore of the 
Indian Ocean, belonging partly to Eelucliistan and partly to 
roTuin, is truveised by a auction of the Indo-European telograph 
wldch, running through Feraio, connects Europe with Asia. 
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This section of tho telegraphic line is guarded at BeTeml points 
l>y dataohiiiaiita of Ifative troops of the Britidih Qovcmiiiaiit. 

Tlifl Persian Gulf Lua become pmeticnJty in many lespccta 
n Britifili liUto. It is controlled bv the Britlab Resident at 
Biisbitg, who apocIoUj protects its principal mduBtiy, namely 
the pearl fialioiies of Bahrein near the Araliinn shore, and adopta 
constant piecnntiona to proTent pimey iWnn again rearing its 
head in these waters. The coaling depot, the electric telegiapb 
station, the military detaolment at or near the Island of Eishim 
inside the entrance of the Gulf, and opposite the Ormn* of me¬ 
diaeval history, constitute, in combination, an excellent position 
politically. The Brilisb central of this important inland sea 
luul a moat honoumble origin in the suppression of piiaty. The 
port of Blinder Abas near Ormoa is the commercial outlet Ibr 
the seuth-easteEn estromity of Persia. Enshire itself com¬ 
mands the sea-route to and &om Shiraz, the capital of eouthem 
Persia. It is also an important station in tho line of teio- 
graphic communication lietwsan India and Europe. Tba 
British Eesident there has an escort of Native troops from 
Indio. Above Bqshire, at a modamte distence opposite the 
mouth of the Hfesopotaiuian rh or, is the little island of 
which was occupied by British troops during the Inat reraion 
war, and was fotinil to be a anluhrious station, well situated in 
a military point of viow. The Mesopotamian river above 
mentioned is the Sbat-ul-Arab, or the united stream of the 
Tigris and the Eupluatea, which join near the iiD|iortent city of 
Boasora, or Boam. Up to Basra the river is navigable for elijpa 
of WOT, of modenitc draught, from the Petaian Gulf. Under 
exifitiug political arrangemauta, these vcssela po® to amj from 
Basra, and remain there acctuniiug to uoed or eouvenienoo. 
Near Basra, too. ia the couflnenca of the Kanijj, and ita 
branches, with the Shat-ui-Areh; and the basin of the KorilD, 
the ancient Susinna, ia one of the most important previncafl of 
Persia. Alwve Bushiie, again, on tbo b Biighdad, where 

an officer is atetioitefl who b appointed by the Viceroy of India 
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^ rolUi^ in TurldBK Arubia, who 

consoiaT fimcliatiB directly under the orders of the Govei^ont 
in England* The naval [tnangemente in the Teroian Ouli ^vo 
been already mentioned in the chapter rdatuig to manttmc 
allaira. Thua the power of England in the Gulf giv^ moml 
fome to her relations with the ooui.triea on iln several elioree, 
mdmling eastern Arabia, ilcsopotamia and eotithom Persia 
These lekdotm secure to her the coutiol of at least one of 
tho powiblB lontes between Europe and IncH strengtlien ler 
influeueo in Persia itself, end render her voice potential in 
«,mc of those regions which i»o adjacent to her uaBtem 
nor power, too, in this -luartcr reste upon the sea, whiUi is 

alwavs for her the heat iMMsible base, , . , 

The foicigu relations of India in tim west having bemi thus 
xnentioned, it is now ueeeseary b> tom to her rckticna m 

AlXngb luilia is not likely to be required to send for^ 
te vindicate British intereste in Borneo jmd Siimati^ yut s^ 
,iu,y iM. obliged at any moment to despatch troops to defond the 
iust intoMstfl of the Straits Settlmncnta. Smgaia^ra. Punang. and 
Malfteco. Ear esnmple, sbo snppHed tcoops for tho exi^Hlition 
despatched ndthin the last few years to Perak n^ 

InaHinudi as oollislonfl wQl oecasionnlly bo incvitablB lietwcea 

tliese civilkeJ ftettlameuta and the wild ahongmea, the necessity 

for such expeditions may recur, 

Tn Emma, the empire of Alompra, the greatest of Burmese 
sovereigns, comprisfti mainly four provinces, Armcan Tmoa- 
scrim, Pegu, on tlie sealKiard. and Ava inland, I rom the isauo 
of wain, provckcil by the infatuated arrogance of lna successors, 
the thmo first have lican incoriwratod in the Entish iluniinious 
Bud form tlui fast rkiug province of British Biirmo. TIid tHmrtli. 
or the inland province of Ava, alone remoina to tlie Burmese 
dynasty. In tins kingdom of Ava, the capital, Amempnra, 
has been the scene recently of aLocking events, when many 
princes of tho blood were Blaughteted in order to enaiire on 
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uncliaputj&il aucceaBlon after the demisa of the lato king, A 
BritiBli political nnsBion nsfid to bo maintained at Hxuiflalay 
on the river Irawaddy, near to Anierapnra^ but wbb with¬ 
drawn liiat year in CDiisoq^nence of tho boetilo attitude 
of the Bunuese Court, The telntione with the lull triitca 
enat of the Irawntldy* and on the British frontiorp at one 
time lendarfeil war with Ava quite imminent. The king 
hud l*eeii long endeavouring to cultivato friendship with 
powers in continental Europe: he Imd amtngad a commeminl 
treaty with Italy; and on anch shadowy foundationB ha saeme 
to linve built gome hopes of politi«ii sttppoti. At the last 
moment he yielded to the British demnude when matferfl had 
advancotl to the yOTy verge of hoBtilitiGs. Again, quite recantly 
the ospt^t of aJTaira became ao tbreatening that additional 
troops were rapidly deapatched from Tni^ta to British Btirmri, 
Though the outbreak of hostilities w'aa for the moment avertedj 
there ia no n^iBTtmncg of peace being rendered permanent. 
Howeret pacific the people may l>e in tha Irawaddy valloy 
of Avfl* the kingdom embmoe^ umch hilly territory fraught 
with dementB of trouble: ami the Burmese Government is 
feeble and barbarous in many reBjwcte. 

Tho interest of England in Ava chiofly centroa ia the route 
wluch cQimectfl it, via Bliamo cm the upper Imwfiddy^ with tlie 
Chinese province of Yumm- It has long Iseen I]Dpi=ifl timt in 
this way tlia conuuercial relnticms batvreen British Burma and 
fiouth-westem Cldiia may be impmvod. TlLe hiat ospedition^ 
which wtks despatches! fcji- this purpose, ended unhappily in 
tho lumder of Matgarj^* the oSioer in clioigo of it Tlmi deed, 
pcri>etTftU^l in defiance of oil obligations, wbb punished in 
such imperfect moaner ns the circumstances aUowod. 

Ynnan, liowevcr^ ia not the only province of Chinn fixl jiicent 
to luEiiiij for Iketw'ficii Czocliuodp on ilie eictremo west of the 
ChinCiie empire^ and Assuni, on the north-nuiAt extremity of 
Inilia, there is a route which ia believed by sotno to bo capable 
(if development for purposes of commerce. It weui truveraed 
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some yBars agOj by C™j>orp startitig from tlie Cliinese aide, 

HQ Tnarkeil rtsult m likely to be obtained in the proBeiiL 

Tlifi inOuaiiGe of China is felt in eastern Tliibet, of which 
comitry the capital is Lliaeaap and the spiritual and tempcnil 
head ia the Grand Lama, The reed contreL however, rests 
with the CJiincac Government, which maintaina a diplomatic 
official of its fiwn there, snpported by o body of Chinese 
troopg. The two Indian, cr mther IliimilajTm, prindpolitics 
adjoining eastern Thiljet are Sikliini and Bhoton. Bcjtli tljeae 
havo, in conaequence of ndlibury nnd political transactions, 
become dependent on the British GoYornmont, imd Lheir trade 
'with Thilict grows, by reason of the exclnmge of Indiap. fabrics 
for Tbi]>etan raw prOilnco, flocks and herds. Tims the politicid 
and commercial relaliona of these States will hnng the Britisli 
into doser ccmmimicatlon than former]j with eaatem Tliibet* 
and, throngh Thibet, with China. 

Chim^ again, Ima recently, for a time at least, recanqaered and 
retaken poasc&^ion of the Mnhajnmadaii State of Yarkand ami 
Kashgar combined, with wMch State the Britisli GovamTnetit 
liad made a oommercid treaty after the despatch of a special 
mbiftiDiL Yorkoiid (tlie leader Eudiaria of medhevnl liistory)* 
lying between Kohandj a part of the ihussian poseessione in 
Central Asia, and Ladakh, a part ef the Indian Native Stato of 
Cashniir, is a comparatively narrow strip separating the Asiatic 
empiriGs of England and Eussia. Its political condition must* 
therefore, engage the vigilant observation of England. As the 
popnltitioTi is llnhammadan, whidi had apparently shaken off 
the Chinese yoke, it was bopwl that a fricmily nnd independent 
Huhaimnadan Slate might he c^^blishcd under the able Cliief 
with whom the treaty wos made. IIu wm killed^ howerver^ tmd 
the State has again parsed under Climcse duniinatioiL So long 
jifl the Chinese Govemineot shall hold its own there, the British 
Govennncnt may tolerate the sitoation without alwlnto ilis- 
ftatiBfaetion perhaps, tliough not without some onxioty. But if 
Ihio^a, ad vancing from her military position in Kokmid, wttre lo 
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occupy Knabgiu cir Yarkandp tbea ah^ would coin^^ in c^jntaob 
with the outlying dominioua of Cosbmir and with the ErltiBh 
Ginpira. Tbia wcmld orouae approbonsion Eunong the English 
antboritiea. Such apprebeusion boweTcr* refer to the 

indirect ttfFecst which the contact would have uu the Hmmlayan 
fcndntoriea of England^ ami through tlium on the Panjab; and not 
to tbe pjssibility of any ^lircct mil fh^ry movomont- For, between 
the Caghniir domimoos and Yarkand tbera intervone mountain 
Tanges of grofit Edtitude, crog&ed only by passes too iliffictdt for 
the transit of trDOi>S nr uf military material But altboiigb 
troops could not maich thU wciy^ a European power bolding 
Yarkand might, if actuated by hostility, cause eiulKLimssnioiit 
to England by wetking mischief in tbs Himalayan regions vrbicb 
adjoin Indio. 

This review of the foreign relationa has now reached the 
weU-kno’ivn North-west Frontier. 

The tribes dwelling on the northern portion of the trana- 
Indus frontier, Moimmda, Afridis, Waziris, and Dtheis, ha\no for 
thirty years given trouble to the British Govorument, that is, 
over since tlie annexation of the Panjab. Therefore it bocamo 
necessary on many occaalons to undertake military e^x^itions 
againet them ■ the chastisement, though its necessity mmt be 
regretiedj was easoiitiul for the introduction of civilized order 
and biui boeu iTcnehckl in ita roflulta. Tliough tbe trilpos still 
niisbehuvo occasionally^ they have yet in many respects yielded 
to the inliuence of a syetam which, snsluined by force, is just, 
mercifnl, and considemte. In few parts of the empira is 
improvement more manifeat within the hist thirty years than 
tlm ttuns-Indus frontier of the Punjab. It has been thought 
by some that Iwcaufle a lose severe syetem bad to bo applied 
on the Siud fronlier, tbe practice aiiopted by the Panjalj Govern- 
meat wjis too severe^ The scvurily, however, was iu, proportion 
to the violent habits of the tribes. The men on tlic Sind 
fruntiet—Beluchisi Biigtis, Marris—though nide and predatory, 
are fierce Giun those on the Pcshawur frontier, and ilierefarQ 
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did not need euch stringent ciiatigatioii, TLe prindpli^^ of the 
Britiali Govcmnient hjivo been tho same in both Boetions of the 
frontieT:, though the praotico hm vafie?) according to circom- 
^anccB. In aU case^ the emlenTonr has been to deter the 
rado iriiiea liom lawlessness, anti to win themi otot to 
peacefulness. 

The moat important of the foreign relations of Indio are tho^ 
which Tokto to AfghEtnisstan, and are involved in the recent or 
present war, togetlier with the ptlicy whereby it was nndor- 
toketL As a coimneiitary on the polity and the war would bo 
beyond tlw scope of this wotk^ aH that can tie here attemptcii le 
a Humtiiary of the phases of opinion in India in respect to tlio 
Ijearing of Afghan politics u|K>n the British etopire in the 
East, witli a atatomoQt of those considututiona whidi uiw of 
permanent importance. 

Had foreign powers never tbraitened that, in event of a 
general war, »i3iue blow shutild be dealt at Iiitiia from the north¬ 
west quarter^ had Ensaia in particnhir never moved m tho 
direelion of Cmitnil Asia, hod her iuoveiEient& there not aObnltMl 
the nicana of omliattusaing Englaml in coso of hostilitica arising, 
had the orgons of Ensaian qpiiiiuii never held forth Uienac^ to 
this effect, had the history of past invasions not lent some colour 
to a prubabiiil^ that a aimilar opcmtioii might prove possible in 
tl^e future, —then uo person in Imlia would havo ever tijcom- 
mended that the Britisli Government should interfere in A f- 
ghanktoiL Most pcr=^on 5 , indeed, havo l^oon anxious to avohl, if 
ftoBsible, such intmpositton, which thoy rogardorl as likely to 
cause waste of life, lees of treasure, and a host of diihciiltiies. Tlio 
majority of Anglo-Indian autlioritius hove desired tliat Af- 
ghaniBUin should remain independoDt indeed, but in Mentlly 
mlatlous with Hhighuidp and entirely free from tlie milucnce of 
any other powder. Such an Afghiinistan would havo buen, as 
it were, a quickset bwige along the line of British lUuita, or a 
dievaux“tie-friBe in front of the British position, finive as the 
objections to hiterfereiice in Afplianisljm nllldoub^.4J^Ey ore, still 
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gmvar contingondea may arise. A practical qneation, iMom, 
in recent years has Ixjeii irhetlief such intcTference, Lad as it is, 
slionia or aliotiM not be accepted os nn alternative in preferonca 
to fiometbing worse. From another point of view, Loivuvcr, the 
question has been whether, of all conedvoUe altornativcs. mtor- 
faroni^e La not the wor^t. 

AeaocinMons hovering round the Indian CaucoStis, the 
dassic Oins, the anowHilail laneoB, the mgge-l hiUs, the 
innrtial nioantninoors, used to stir the atlvcnturaufl spml which 
exists in the breasla «f ao many Englisiimen. Still, such 
impiilBce have been onrhcil by prudential considerations Tlio 
poverty and haronesa of the moantainonB rerpons, the intractable 
character of the inhabitants, the rniBatisfocloiy nature of any 
warfare that miuht he waged there, are likely to deter all eave 

the rash. 

For many Tctire part, notably dnoe 1857, when Rusaia hogau 
to operate agdnat Bokhara, and atill more BiDCe she aubjngat^ 
Khiva, there have been apiirehenaiuna arouBcd in India. 
Tlie alarm felt in Afglianirtan on acontmt of the Eusaian 
operations in Kluva comnninicated itself to many Indian 
authorities; and theee apprehenaLona have uasumed different 
ahapea. Some persons feared that the proceedings of EiiJiaia 
were Lending solely to one purpose, namely, the inreflion of 
India. Tlio pliinrlaring of tliis fertile and populous conntiy was 
to be offered to the Afghans an a bait for inducine fiicm to join 
the invadeni. Ttiese extroiua views have been disaiiuitcd by the 
conaidemtiona relating to Russia herself. She haa too many dis- 
tmetions at homo to prevent her frem engaging in complicationB 
abroad. Her power of aggteasioii is proved by o-xpenance to he 
leas than might lie supposed from the strength of her army, and 
her financial resources are restricted. Her position in Central 
Asia is not. as yet, auIlicLeiitly corabUdated to sene as a base 
fur oi^rating againat a foreign power. If site attemnted to 
ostabliali Lereelf in Afghanistan aha would enociiiiiter the Very 
lUfficnltiefl of which Buglniid has hod auch hitter experience. 
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After the Ciimesin war, TiliKrlifih opinion in the East became 
favoniable to Eiisaia It was IjcIiovojI that aha had ac- 
qmefKied in the position asglgned to Turhej by the Treaty 
111 Paris. Sho wouldp it thought* henoefoTth de^'ote her 
energies and reaemrees to the construction of railways in her own 
territories and to the improvement of her now acquisitioim in 
Circassia and dsowlniro* For her railways she would borrow 
Pritiftli capitfll^ and thus ralations, of the most solid and laHting 
kind^ would bo established Itetween her and Enghtiid- Before 
the complicatioiiB began, which led to the In^t war between 
Euasia and Turkey, the feeling in India towards EuBsin wns 
becoming quite amicable. There was a hope tliat the amity would 
prove enduring between the two EanqMam umpires in AsiOt 
E ussin receiving eapitul from Enghmil^ and England ilrawing 
interest from Ensaiu. The socorities of the Euasian Governnient 
were highly esteemed m India, and wore expected Ui offer one of 
the safest and mn^t advantageous dehls in the world for tlie in- 
Testment of money. The strong belief that the mutual inturesfe 
of IjoTTfiiWtjr and lenilar would tostrain hostility, indiicetl men 
for a time to forget their suspioioma rcsiicctitig Central A ship 
ami to think chiefly of the peaceful coum of material improve¬ 
ment upon which Eussia had entored. This fair prosl^oct 
vaniBliwi when war was declared, against Turkey by Eussia in 
IK 77 . Then wore the uppiehenBioua of Englishmen m India 
resuscituLed in reganl to the indirecL elTeut of thtiae events n|.Kju 
the |jeacG of Asia. These spprehenaionH Avere Jiggravated by 
tho diplomatic attitude which Euss^ia w'oa underatocHl to have 
assumed towards Peisia, and cspecmlly by the movements of 
Eiissian troops from the boao of the Caspian towm'da Mcrv» 
Further, tlie actj^imilion by Russia of tho throe Khimatcs^ oa 
they ora teirnod* Kokand^ Bokhara, and Khiva—for Khiva ia 
virtually acquired—was calculntad to cause dlaquiettide to 
Kiiglislunenj if Limse temtoritsa were in tended to bo used aa ft 
basis for operations against imlia. But reapeciitig the gover^ 
nance of those territoriw by EngUahnieii do not fcid any 
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luiwoTtliy joij^loufly. XinkWing tlio barbsijiato irhicli has di3- 
■figiarcfl tbti Native adiuinistratifn, iiini tlie cmel incidents of Lbe 
slavery ^vbich Tiscd to axist tbsy bope tliat HnaaiUk ^ ^ 

civilized pQAvtr, v^ill effect humane imd beaeficent changes in that 
dirtjctioix Tliero never has bceii any hope of British doiiimion 
being eatnhliahed in tliia region, which may be broadly ileseribed 
ag that Avliich lies between Lhe elasaic riveia Oxiis and jEixortes, 
and which is too reniDto from any poBsiblu base of English 
frfiwer. Whatever condneeg to tho good of humanity from 
European doniimitioii in Central Ashii may well he done by 
Knssi[i, if she be the only power able to effect this. But there 
h no reason to disguise the iact that Rnask bus there acc|iiiied 
territories which, with good raanagenientp may have a great 
fnttirc before them. It was fat acme time supposed tliat Hnssia 
wns in Central Asia mmexing territories whidi yieldeil but little 
and which wore sporaelj mbabited by untinneahle tribes. Such 
ia nut, however, tho case with the three Kbnnatos. They 
have been in former times reckoned among Uic veiy garJeua 
of Asia, posaesfling one uf the beat systems of irrigation in 
the w'orlJ, sustaining a hardy, indnstrintis, and, on the whole* 
manageable populatiom They have more than once afforded 
iho basis on which Asiatic empires have been founded. 
Though much deteriorated Ik»m misgovcmiiiCHt during recent 
eentnrica, tliey are capable of beiiig matored to aomctliing like 
their pristine wealth and power within two or thuHe genemtians. 
Fanatickm may drive the inhabitants into rebellion, if an 
unwise policy bo pumuod. Ftnt if the udniimslration aliikll Ijc 
conducted in a jndicions and conciliatory manner, tho ]>enple 
may hocome ufi orderly as many of the subjects of otlier Eniopeaii 
powera in Aaia. 

So fflJ, then, there is no valid ground of rivalry on the part of 
Englonil with Russia for supremacy in this part of Cerjtnd Asia, 
A strip of desert intervenes betwreua iJie Bokhara territoriw tmd 
die Oxiis, not very broad, indeed, but still of miflieient bretultii 
to constitnte an ohatock ti> tba passage of a large body of 
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tiocipa at onjf fine timp. Hie Oxua itself cDustituiee a jpesd 
bonndaTy m thia particular quarter* 

It became Decesaary, Loweverj for England to iiiHist that this 
boundary shoitld be respected by Hiissiap thnngli at one time tlicre 
wm doabt Ts hethcr die Ifnssian Govemmeat woald act{meBco in 
this Tidew, Eossian offiesra crossed thn Oxna for jx^liticnl Eiplom- 
tionnp to the nortbeni biLse of the Imlian Caucasus wlijch foems 
the natural limit of Afghaoistau proper, explaining to their 
cotintrjTuen that Eusak could ue^er feel at homo in Control Asia 
tdl flhe held both banka of the Oxus, Furtbet, they l>epn to 
interfere In the regions of tta Eaiuir stepf^ near the sources of 
the Oxua, euliI e^pedallTin the little province of Wakhan which ad¬ 
joins the Eriiiah feudaUiry State of Coslimir. These difficulties 
for a time setaEi rest in 187S hy the arnLngemeut theneon- 
cluded lieueen tho English and Ensalan Govommonts,, whereby 
Wakhan wa^ freed from interfereucet the Oxus was deaEarerl tijo 
hound ary of the Afglmn kingdom do wn to a certain specifiod 
jioiut^ whence a line was dm™ istraight ocroaa the dcaert or 
thinly inhabited country to a point near Iferab and the Afghan 
limits imth towards Boklinra and Khiva were iletenninoiL 
Hiia pToviaional ddimitation wrta omLo^ed wlnlD Lord Claren¬ 
don and lonl GianviUo successively hehi tho office of Foreign 
Secretary» It may he called, for the purjMiisea of tlik iiarrativOi 
the Claieiidoa boundary^ Afghanktan w^as then dedarcd by 
Eusala to be lajyotid the ephere of her interposition. Thus 
tlio fcam fdt by the Afghan Bovomigu respecting Lho Euasinn 
position St Khiva were apfiarcnEy quieied, and some progress 
seemuil to Lave been made in settling the intematiomil houndaricH 
between Eusaia and Englftad. in this port of Asia at Imrf, 
Here, then, was a hope that at hist the gtatiiida of dkpute In 
Elis quarter hotwijcn the Uti empires had'beOn removed Had 
EuMia adhered to this armugetuent, had sho never tronsgr^sscd 
the boundaiy thus tixe<l between hm and England, and expressly 
acknowledged by hetscLh the recent Afghitii war would not havn 
anson.and all JtatroublouB wnsequencea wrudd have boon a voided 
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But in 1878. RuBsia ileBpatchctl tliiongh Ler rapraaonUtLvBg 
at Taghknnd. in tlia Khanntca ubova mentiontal, an embassy tn 
Canbiil, 'vritb tbe object of negotintiiifj a treaty flntb tbe Amit 
nf Afulianigtan as against the British Gov'ammeat in tudia. 
Tlie particulars of this proposed treaty are not publicly known, 
but tliere is no reasonablo doubt that tliey were directly bostilo 
tu Englaiiii These steps constituted an absolute infriniromout 
of tbe Clarendon armngeinent just mendoued. and n poaitiro 
breach of mtematioiinl engngeuients, Tliey worcj it is true, 
propireJ at a tmia when bostilitics lieLwean tha two oin])ireg, by 
reason of the TurkiBb coiuplicatTuns. were reg^mled as iruminant, 
and, so far as tbe propanition went, England could hanlly 
compliun. StUh aocoidiug to the comity of nations, the em¬ 
bassy ought not to have crossed the Oxus until war v'l'jis actually 
dccliired betwijcu the two ompires, NeTerthelesa it did cress, 
wliilu tlio intfirnationnl peace, thougli seemingly likely to l)e 
broken, was yot mointaine^l, in fact while the Berliu Congress 
was in full deliberation* Euasia may have claimed, by an 
extreme stretch of aasnmption, that she slmiild be oxcuaed for 
committJug a deeply hostac act in anticipation of hostilities 
being declared, expecting that such doclamtion would soon be 
piomuIgatsKl, Even tlieu, howover. slie was liouud to pause 
Uie moiniwit that the luaintenance of pence was Bssiutsd by die 
Treaty of Ecrlm in July 1878. hTeverthcloss, the ainliaEBy, 
wbieb Htart<fli at the time when the Congress began to sit, 
w'OB not connterniunded, nctwithatauding the esistonce of 
tclcgrapldc comnmniattiou with St. Petorebutg, but pro¬ 
ceeded to its distmation at Caubul. Tins occurrecl, despito 
the intomational obligatioua stiU fuiljeisting, and tbo esta- 
blisbment of the gemiral pence by tho proceedings at Berlin. 
Arguments regarding tho difficulty of recalling an ombaasy once 
on its way and of despatobin^ mhsaengcra in tUuu to sU»p it, and 
the like,, are of no avail whatever in so momentous a matter. Tho 
(act remains that the Bussbui authorities onght to have stopped 
thuAJuibossy, and failm l to do so. It may bo tlmt the Kussiau 
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Gavcrmnent diJ mtt intend fhat tlia embassy slinuld ptDoeed 
after tbc date of die treaty at Bi^rlin; and Enjjlisliiiieii will 
doubtless desire to give credit to a neighbouring emigre for 
gpofl mtentioiLBLi Bnt tbo Govenmient iDtiat ultimately 
auflwemble for the pttKcodiiiga of its lieutemmts. 

Tlie lato Amir of AJglmnistan, Shir All, did certam acts 
in connection with this aSair, wMch led to ww being decdaieil 
against LinL The question whether he wns^ or was not, exeiiBabk 
in respect to hia conduct, has been mnch discussed* and need not 
bo ro-iirgtiedp aa it relates to him individuRlly and is no longer of 
importance regarding tlie fiiture. It is not neccaeaiy to iulvcrt 
tt3 the controversy whether the war Vras^ mr W'AS not^ the proper 
meauH of vindicating British rights reapectiug Afghanifltau- 
The policy of the war i$ passing into the domain of liistory; 
its resulta only are the subjects of immodiate discussion.^ 

AUusion has been made above to the pnicos^ings of 
becam!.c ths^ fortn a subject of abiding intereat^ and involve 
principltis of permanent importance. She did indeed withilraw 
the enubossy, and it is to Ijo hoped that ahe acquiesces in the 
mavim that no such embaaay ought to ba sent* vvlula the 
peaceful and friendly relations between herself and Englimd 
contiune what they now are. The ClnTendpu lirraiigetneut 
continues in full force, wliemby fitmsia eng^igea not to intui'fenj 
within the Afghanistan of which the Isjiunlazias have bc^n 
deCned. Ihcse boundnnea include Wakhan* near the aoutce 
□f the Oicua, Afghan Tmkestan sontli of the Oiua* mainly 
represented by the provinces of liaibikshan and TkJklj* and the 
territorica of Mainieua and Hemt^ Husfiin has no more right to 
inLorfere wdthin these boundaries than England wouIlI have to 
interfere within the boundaricA t^f die EtMe^ian am pipe. Efightnd 
al ^lately ttm limite of Engaian mfluimco; Russia should 
do iLfi SEime tiling Ei,[}ii,d. limits. On iho atlior 

I, iM thTuugbemt these trausacUoDB leserv'tid to herself 
tlie nght to enter iiitg sndi rektioijB with Afghanistan as she 
may n fit it does not necoBBOrily follrw that she 
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tmdertakes to render these relations close, or to control 
A%hani 3 t{ui. But she may rwtuire that tbeso terntorioa shall 
be free from foreigti interfarence; and the Russian Oovam- 
meat hm admitted this claim explieitly. 

Tlierc are still some territorial points debatable between the 
iwa empires, in the region near the Bonreea of tho Oxiis. Hot 
these details, if approached in a good spirit on both sides, ought 
to he amicably settled withont difficulty. 

Opinions have been ospreased by some authorities UJ the 
effect that the mountiiin range north of Caubul and south of the 
Oms, nsimed the Hindu Kush or the Indian Caucjisns, might 
suffice, instead of the Oxns itself, ns tha boundary of Afghan- 
hrtaii. But apart from the existing arrangement wlierehy tlis 
Afghan bounthiry is placed beyond, or to the north of, tho 
Indian Caucasaa, it would lie most impolitic for England to 
aeiiuiesco in any ftuseign power ostabliahing itadf in the 
territories on the southern or left baiii of that great river. 
Those tarritorita, as alrtady Gtate<l, indnde tlie well-kneoni 
positions of Endakahan and Bolbh, 'wliich are fraught with 
political importance. They pessusa caimbUities and Tosonrccs 
whence a Eurttiienn power conlil, if so minded, derive tiio means 
of Tirtirliko operatioiis and the req^nisito supplies of a militaiy 
hasa It would be impoasible to preserve Afglumistan from 
tho influence of a European jjower established at Bat kb. Tlie 
tiidiaii State of Gnshiulr could not foil to l*ay deferance to any 
Enmt«ifln authorities whohml mstallcd themselves at B[iiiuk.Hlinn. 
In other wonls, the poBscasinn of tliese territories by EusaEa 
ivould be cmharnissing to British India. 

For some time post, Herat lina been ruled by Eyub Khan, 
who seems never to have prncticaify tonderud submission to his 
bjothor, the late Amir YocAb, and certainly did not make any 
ncknowlaiguieut of die authority of the British Govemment, 
when it assumed diaiga of tlie geiieral odniinfoLmtinti after 
Tounh ^ position iu Ifl??. Kyub's shualiuii was 

believed to be very precariottS, luilil he lecfiDtly took the field 
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fljitl ailvancfifl towartla Candjiliar, after defeating a British 
bri+^^de. Ho bm returned to Herat^ after Ma cmsMng defeat 
near Cajidahar^ and hia condition is more nncert^ia tban ctct- 
In 1879, there were negotiitiona set on foot for entmating 
Herat to Pereia, subject to certain nrmngcmcuts to b^ made 
with England. Dersirt was ambitiGTia of ocmip)lng tbiit city 
and the tract of entmtry iuimcdiataly adjacent to it. rs well 
ns simno fnrtlier portions of iScistan, hut a change came over 
her views m fhiH respect, and the uegotiationB ditl not reach 
any conclusion- Had she been able to pla<-o a garrison 
there. Eyflb would have been reduced to aubnilBsionj and 
could not have Undertaken the recent expedition agnijiHt 
Caudahar. The fact of that expedition having advanced so 
clofise to Candahar, with a coneidsmihlo force of artillery and 
much jnutirid of war. Eh^w^ how pTuoticablo tliat military 
route really is. Indeed, tojwgmpliieal mformatiDn. collected at 
various timea, shews that a good line exists even for a railway 
frum Candalmr to a poiut within foriy nnles of Herat. These 
corndderations point to the expediency of this route being at 
least controlled by Eiiglitnil. 

It is portly on necoimt of Herat tlmt the apprehenaions of 
Englishuien arc aroused in reference to the Enasian ndvance 
townidfl Merv. Tlicee repcatcil expeditions on the part of Russia 
are Tif]t really needed for the defence or conaoliclation of bar 
domimons in ContniLi Asia. TEa; harm which Turkomans may 
occasionally do to the lEiifiai[m interests on the shore of tlia 
CaapioD, near Chikislilar, is tcM5 iiisignilicaut to oou^titute a 
reiisDii for iraportant tiTilitary exj>o«liticinB to a distant place like 
Merv^ Tlio real aim of these airlneus and ospouffivo expeditions 
can only Imj the nequiaition of inHueuice over Hemt and the 
oilioining preriuce tif P^raia. If Merv, with ita Turkoman tribes* 
bhall fall into the hands of I'msaifi^ it can in course of tiiuo l»e 
mode a militaiy base, ami it jKHiacfises many reaourccs, iis its irri- 
gatid cultivaLion, once large but now coatractcti. cun be restored. 
Among rescqrces ia be reckonwl soma of the best 
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tat irtiegtiliif cuvulry^ liotli in mtm emd horses, tfl fomid 
in all AniiL The horded of ’vi^ell'raOiintHd TurlcDinjiiis ootild^ 
under European gnitlanoOp be made to sweep over AJ^tianietaiL 
From llerv tia p Ilemt could Ikj threatened by tUo ronte of 
the Uprghiib river. It would tlietj viji^lHiice and skill on 

the part of En^daiid to keep Heiat tree Icoiii EuEslmi iiifluenceu 
Thoroforop it woidd eondudvo to the just interoeta of 
England if Eussia were Bgalu given to undemtoiid, aa ahe wpg 
in 1875p that pay oecupatioa of Jlerv by bBr is dislikcjd, noil 
Tie wed with distrust as being caleitLited to canse dL^qniot 
among the Afghan.% and to distnub the eonlideuce and Eimity 
which onght to result from tho sottlemcnt of the outer houn- 
doriaa of Afghanistan. Tlie dnaidiimtain is that Merv ^ould 
remain neutral and mdependenL 

It has been alrandy sbeivn in this chapter that any ocenpa-^ 
tion by Etiaeia cf die State of Yarkand-KashpiT would be innst 
injurious to the loug-establiglicd rights and iateresta of England 
in tho uorth-wi^i^torii part of the HimaJnyaa. Such an isccnpatioii 
would also affect the north-eiiflteni Ijoundaiy of A^hanistnUj aa 
nlreody deambciL The EuseiauB must bo weE aware of tho 
jiisb j&deiisy with which EngLind would regnid the interpoflition 
of a Europfum powor in Yurkund-Kaaligar; hut it ia desimhlo 
that the wedght of the English cbjoctiuna should be impressed 
iqKiii tho Itugpiaii Cb^vernment. 

Although die political cDnaiderationa relailng to northern 
Porsia am for the nifigt port lieyond the pDOpe of this work, yet 
it ia to bo romenibarad that the north*ea3toni province of Foraiap 
njiinely KhonLaan, with its capital, McHlied, and its outlying iKjflt 
of Serakha, adjoiuB tlio Ileml territory. It ia esaeatuLl to the 
[Hilitfcal indopondoiicts of Ilciut^ or te its oonstitutien as a port 
of the iUghan kingdom, Lhat the province of Khamsin should 
romnin fme from Uassian inteqii:jsition. Ab yet Ettssia hns 
evinced a disjioeition to intorfore^ oven if she has nut ectually 
inUirforotip in ihis province of which the northeru hordtir mljoini 
the Turkoman countfy around Merv, The dumiuont attitude 
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which she pimrY<s in to Lho oortlietti portioTiii of 

rer&k Euljoining the Cnapinn, and aitimod tlio Sbah'a cupital, 
TebjBii, affonb ground for aimety Icet tlie of ucktion& 

with thu Tnrkommifi should lead to mtcrferance on her 
port within th^ HmitB of Xlmmsfinj to which intorferenco 
Enghuid may jnetly obJcGt. Here, ugain, tha force of the 
hngli&h Cihjectiooa should be brought to bear on the EusaiaiL 
Govenunent. 

There htie been dlscugaion wiiethcr it is essentlcJ tJuit the 
control of liBhlm at Hamt Bbould be kept] eepnjatn from the 
aphano of EuasiiiJi interference^ iVs already iseeu, they were 
aeknovr lodged by Enaam to bo thus gepirato, whan the city 
and its territory wero included within Afghan limits by tho 
Claiendon armngement. Hie influence of Herat upon the 
two capitals of A4^hiiiiiatrui proj^erp Catibul and CondahnFi and 
tijxjQ tho whole territory of the Afghani, la |>oteiitiLiI. II would 

impoeaibfe to preaer^’a Afghaniatan frem the interfereiice of 
Q Enroptson power eetabUBlied at Hemk Therefom it 
eaamitinl to the internal quiet of Afghanistan that Herat 
should renidin free frotn llueemn controL On the other 
hand, England hjis^ througlioot these tnuisaotioiLa, teservud 
to herself tlia right of controlling the aftliira of Homt | 
though the degree of her control^ more or less, tuay tlepeutl 
on the circumstancea of the niotucni. The position of Herat 
is of fiu'-Tetiehing huportonce aJSbcling other countries boaidas 
Afghsniatiin, and involves conaidemtiong which cannot well ba 
diflcussed in this work. It ia flufficient here to iir][;e thosa 
coDsIdemrians relating to Ilorat whidi concern Afghanistaa. 

Althcmgb England may be desirotis of leaving thu Afghans to 
manage tbeir own affaiia^ and may succeetl in avaiding inter¬ 
ference with the internal management of Afghanistan, she 
cannot ptisaitily allow any interposition on the part of Eussia, 
either in the n^temnl rolatiora or the duEncstLc aduiinistratloa 
of that eounttj*^ II may !>□ &aid that England^ by nsgertlng 
a right to oiercisc control on her own behalf, Ixicomes in some 
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degn^ i^poTidblf) for acta af aggti^loa dommittol hy ArghELoi 
upon nelghlKkuring tribes nndfir the protection of RnMo, Tlje 
responaibility is almost nominalp for the Afghans Iiave neither 
m{?aiifl nor uiDtives for attcmptiiig Hnoh nggri&sisriaiip the pro¬ 
bability of which thus becomes too remote to be worthy of 
serious argumant But surely Englandp as on un|>eiitil nation, 
xroiilJ naver Laai^be to ac^pt so limited a maponflibility, 
eonsidering the collatEsnd interesta at stake. It ia iiaL 
indeed conceivable that Eusala sbould wkh to estnhtlsh an 
intloeDce in Afghanistan, except for the purpose cither of em- 
Ijarrosaing Britijih: India, or of acquiring the mnimjf for causing 
such embornLssniaat at wiH A belief is folt that in conquerijig 
Central Asia she may Imve been actuated by a raisonaMe 
ambitiaii and by the hope of diachaTging a 1>ene&cent miBsiom 
But tboto con Ije iin Bnch logitimate Eunhition, and uo such fair 
hopCp In respect of Afghjinktan, If she really does tnm her regards 
towards Afglianistan—and it is to be hoped dkat bei- Oovernmetit 
does not, even if mdividiiald among her effioerfl do—then it 
must be that she ospeots to find there a vTintugc*gri:>imd 
which India may Imj !iara.^rL It can liordly lie tlmt she druaifiii 
of attacking India in force, as such an enterprlEe ia of too remote 
a iKiaBihiLity to Ml iiithin tlie range of pmcticnl ooumdemtion for 
the immeiiiate future. The invusjon of India cannot at present 
Iw coiupasaed, as both English and RusBians ore well aware; 
Tlic imjiossibility of fiUtrJi an invasion is occosiouaRy s^qlgued 
by some as a rejiaon why Engl and ehould not Ije diRqnieteJ 
by a prospect of KuBsinn interfereuce in Afghanistan. This, 
however, is no reason at all, oor con any satisfoctioii be derived 
tlierefrojn. What jiulitidane really dread is, not invnsion 
directly, which is virtually iinpiuctimble, but embrurassmeut 
indirectly, which is eafiCy pmetiaiblo. It may be matter for 
jnet re^gret tliut there should be mjstmat between two erjuter^- 
TninoTLs empires; but it were vain to ignore the fact that there 
W4juhl be such miitnist if Russian infinuuce were set up in 
Afghanbtan. There is no space here to recount the teiritonril 
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BtridcA wliereby Eusaia has advanced thi^ugh CenbMl Asia^ 
TjDf to fllastmto the indisputable fact that her iufltieneo im¬ 
mediately any space that is left vacant by the Eiiglish 
power. This political process has been aptly compared by a 
very high authority to the natnial rtifiMng of nir into a vaciinin- 
It follows that if Russia ontse antaied Afghanhatan, her inhncnce 
would not stop till it reached the trans^lndiis frontier of tho 
British tamtories, that is, dose up to the right bank of the Indnfi. 
In other regianH a botmciary may be fixed, on either sitlo of 
whicli the two European empires- in Asm may rest in peace and 
mutual gdoduTlL But that Ijoiindary rnttat not bo on the exist- 
iug troiis-Indua frontier df Eritisb Imlia, that uLaiost on the 
Indus iUelf. It would bo iropoaaihle then for the two empires 
to coHJxi^t hi mutual tmst and amity. Runisia might not ijideciJ 
bo able to occupy Afghanistan in fume; Htich occupation uugbt 
pruih'e os arduous to her aa it has proved to the EnglislL But 
she might mamtiim diplomatic i3f>iitrol or iufiuenee thare^ right 
up to tlie monntiun pasaea which aro tlie gates of India facing 
towards Ccutml AsifL Such events op oircumstances would 
protluco a piofound impreemon on tho vast ^wpalatiun of British 
aiiV>jeQtflof ludia^ eeiwcially ufMin the educated ckssca^ and 
upon the IJative Btatca. In previous chapters it hoe Ipesm shewn 
how the spread of anpcdor education ia awakening tM Nativee to 
an understanding of political aflhiiSp and In^w miportant and 
uunioTwia the Kative States n&ftlly ore. The oBbet not only of the 
proxinuty, but actually tho euntaetp of aneh a puw er os Itusaia 
won hi be felt thTougbout tlie Indian unipire. Wliethcr it 
would sap or nodomiine the loysdty of so many diverse nation- 
nlities need not be diacusacib but it would 1m iiidefinittdy great 
beyond doubt. The imperial rdatiuna of England wdth India 
would then be verj' diRurent fruin wbat they now^ ore. One of 
the JnnmeTitans conBcquon^os must be this, that England 
would have to miuntoin a much larger foree of European 
tiwps in India than at present. If a considerable augmentation 
of the Emr^pesn garrison were to IjecoEiie necessary, tJien 
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inevitablj' & large portion of the English army would be 
locked up in India. It ia not neceBsaiy to dwell on tho 
military difficulliea that would arise, nor upon the financhd 
cmhartasament that wouLlI gusuo, 

Tlie late Amir Yacftb, having eiecntcd the treaty of Gun- 
flamfilr with the British Government, wna hold to have liehovod 
ill, to Boy the least, during the evrmts coimectod with tija 
destructioii of tlie BritiBh embEisay at Caubul in 1879, and is 
detoined virtually as a State prisoner in India. Tlio preaent 
Aruir Abd-nr-rahinan having been lecogmsetl as ruler, the 
British troops havn departed from Ciiuhul, leaving him to suatiim 
himsd£ No treaty has been uiiide with him, but ho knows well 
wliat England expects in regard to Afghanistan, and wLal may 
be the LMsnsequencea if he deviatea tharefr(}ni j the fata of Amir 
Shir Ali ia also hefore hie eyes as nn eiainple. There is not 
ttS yet any asauranee in respect to the contmnance of his power; 
nuncjuis ore rife fifom time to time nsgurding dangiere nod 
troubles Ijesetting him at Caubul TAliatever revolutions may 
occur in that ill-starrod capiuJ, Bomo man must ultimately cams 
to tlm surface, who cun ha recognisoil by tho British Govenmient 
ae de focto rtiler. 

Miiojiwliilo^ tlift British Goviiruiueiit has ziglitfl by 

tlii 3 tnsfity of G^rndfimnk reapBctiug the two military rutiioa 
leading from lutlia to Cftubnl, mmclj that by the EliytMiTp md 
tluit by tlio Kiirrnnj which !cada toW‘LLidfl tho Faiwar and Shutor- 
gardoix passes, though it dr^ea wt follow thati the Govamiueiit 
should undt^ahe to ocenpy these pnaaos. The Amir of Cfluhn! 
ha3 oeaseil to have soy chdiu du the eUcgiouce of the tribes 
■fthiidi dwell m thie part of tJm Iran tier. The Brkmli Lrotipa^ 
which occupied the passes of KhjbaT and Kuitojh, have 
been withdrawn, but ftre kept in poflitions wherafrom they 
coidd move for ru^uccupatioTi at the sliurte^t nnticc. Arrange¬ 
ments have been made with the frontier tribes for tho 
holding of thcao several paases^ in a raannef conformable to 
the policy of the British GovemTnent, Ibrnng most mouths, fir 
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abont tw»*thiTda, of tho jaar, tha Kurram iwata affonU com¬ 
paratively easy auii apcwly accaia to Caubiil, which is a military 
and political advantage, The route by iho Kliylier to Jelakbail, 
and onwiinlfl to Caubnl, Las been much improved daring the 
Tecent military ojieratioQar 

On passing frt>in northetn to aontbem Afghanistiin, it ia to lie 
noted that the Brirish Oovcnmiont. after occupying Candahiir 
with tmopa, installed Shin Ali, a raladvo of the late Amir Shir 
Ali, Eia a mler there, independent of OsiuliuL He nuaed sumo 
troops for the servioe of the Candahar province, and with thorn 
he maiclied in June 1880, in company with a Bridah lirigwle, 
to oppose the advanoa of the hostile forces from Herat. IBs 
troops, however, mutiiiicd, and lio appears to Im) anable to carry 
on the odiumiatnitioii of his province. If the arrangomeut miide 
with him is deemed to be termmated in conaeqnenco, then 
Candahur la still at the disposal of the Britiah Government. It 
Hoonm probable that the British tmopa will remain there for a 
time, until the Government can decide citiiet to rebrin the city, 
with or w ithout the districts of which it ifi the capital, or to 
trati sfer it to fiome Afghan chief. Mmnwldle there is an advanthge 
in Minting th« tcoin considerations which alTect this question. 

By the treaty of Gandamak a lung strip of tonitoiy saijouriug 
the BDuth-eostem Ijorder of Afghanistan wiw assigned to tlie 
Britbh GovenunenL for adiuiniatmtion. Tlds territory oom- 
prisea the districts of Thai Chutiali, of Sibi, and of Pishin, tho 
two last of which lie on the route from the Indus to Condahar. 
Tlio Pishin distriot also comprisos tlie Khwnjn Aniran range, 
which divides the valley of Pisliin from the plateau of CanJjiliar. 
Tliia im}K)rtant range is ctosaed by the well-known Kliojak 
frtiss, which is and wiU bo (until the completion of tho railway) 
an obligatory point in tlie conunutucatioii lielwaan I ndia mid 
sonthum Afghanistan. Tlie British auth<nitie3 have taken 
charge of these extensive districts, and have intraduceil a civil 
administratluu into the heat ports of them. The territoiy is 
rich or populous, but it has a considerable extent of eoltivation 
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qnil possessei} various reaoiirces, A roilTvay has beon opened from 
the Indus to Sibi, and bna bean begun ftom Sibi to Pishin, 
tlm iinh the operationa have bean snspended owing to the 
distiu-bcd atata of the frontier, consequent on tbc events at 
CiuidabAT dIl^i^g the Emniiner of IfiSO. 

These districts ate ailj scant to Beluchisttm, the territory of 
the KJian of Klielat. It hns been seen, the provioua 

chapter on Native States, that the internal affairs of BelncHstan 
have been satiafactorily settled- The Khan of Khelat has 
made over to the British Government the town and valley 
of Quetta, adjoining Piahin, and aitnate on the militaiy route 
from the Indus to Bouthem Afghanistan by the Bolnn paaa. 
Thus Qnetta and Pish in toge tber make up a compact terri¬ 
tory, effectually the Bolim and Kbojak posses oud 

doininiiting tht wholts ront^ 

Moreover, the aaaigncil districta, above descrilHsl, are on the 
flank of the Marri tribe, which is predatory and in a certain 
sense fonnidablo, Laving long been a scourge t* its ne^bboura 
in Beluchiatan, and having often caused trouble on tho frontiera 
nf the lower Punjab and of Sind. When British power aball be 
properly establish&l in the assigned districts, the Morris, and 
somo titber tribes heretofore troublasome, wdU be reduced to order. 

Tims the retention of those aasigned districta is imperatively 
necessary for tbo preseirvation of order on the frontier near tlia 
fioutlieni part of the Indus volley, the consolidation of llio 
British pcisitioii iu, lieluchiHlaiij tlie maintormnee of control over 
the great highway from Herat and Bouthem Afghanistan to India, 
and the fulfilm ent of tlie engagements irTTtmdly made witls the 
people when the Government assmuied charge of this temtovy. 

In aupiiort of Pishin litis Quetta, close at Laud, an excellent 
military station, with a bracing dimate and with tesources for 
6upi*lying ttoopfi. Tho poasossiou of it enables the British 
Govemmeut to coatrul Bclnchistan, ami is essential to the 
safety of thu coinwunication with aouthetn Afghanistan in 
event of mjcrl. 
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The eiltmtioTi of Pbihiii closely coneomfl the ijneatitui whetlier 
Cantlnhar should, or shtmld not, ismtiiiue to be held by a 
British garriflon. On the one hand, it may lie said that even if 
the British troops retire from Ciuidohar to Fishin, a distance of 
ninety miles and more, the Gov-emment will etiU retain its 
huld upon sriuthem Af]>hni ujatan, Some expense iu militoiy 
transp^irt wuidd bo gaviitl The Khujak pass mny still bo 
hold, diramiHling the range of hdls which overlook the 
plains of Candahnr, and from tlie Iwae of which to that city 
there is good militaiy commntucQtioii, By the relinquisbiueDt 
of Candahar, there will be averted tlitit eniEiity and jealoissy 
which Bome among tlie Afghans may fed at the sight of a 
British force at the seathem capital of theji countty, Fiahin 
has a oc»l filiiJia to, and resources wJiich, thoogh modemto, may 
suffice for a cantonment laving Buppmto at Quetta. W'itli the 
presence of a Britisli garrison, Cnndnbar and its prerriuce can 
hardly form part of an Afghan kingdom. But in tlie aliaence 
of such a gumaou, they may be assigned to any chief whom the 

aovonmiBnt may doem competent to mle over a cousolidatol 
Afghanistan. 

On the other hand, it may 1,© ti,„t Kghin. though 

OMwermg many important purposes, in default of anything 
better, is yet not at ail equal to Cuudiiiiar as a mililan' and 
jKrhtrcol poeirioiL The object is to secure the means of control- 
Img southfirn AJgliamaton and the route to and from Herat Tlutl 
objeet IS best attained by holding Candahar, The city and its 
^v^uB are y occupied, and inexpensively too, Bumcka 
for lHjthEuroi^u and Native trrK,p« Steady erist, where tho 

f tT ‘ - “t'^tion 
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cultivated landsp thfl ptttdiictivetiess of which kmlly 

bo fforpassed onywh^io. Gkiod aa the pwition of !PLshiD 
ra[iy be* thjit of Candabar b moch- better. Having on one 
ilank the great desert and on the other flnnk the motuitaiii 
ranges dividing it from Induij Caiidahar cannot be tnmecl by 
any enemv luivaiiciiig ftom the Herat directioiii Tlie tribea 
dwelling Lmtnedmtely mtjund it arc not flerce, warliko and 
iutrocUiblo, like those dwellingp for infftanoe. iinniediately 
aioond Canhul. Tho British authorities at Canclahnr never Imvo 
tniohle with the akilful and industrione hn^lsandmen who 
cultivate the beautiful river-basins all round. The opposition, 
Gcc^ionally met wdthp comes not at all from the neighhourbood, 
huL frcim places at some distance, lieyond Kelat-i-Ghikye, or 
ZemindawaTp or the trans-Helmand terriUiTTp and tho Hlco. 
As regards the employment of British troopSp little would lie 
fsaved by rvtifement; most of tho trtjop which held CRndahar 
will ba Tequired to hold PishilL WhereaSp if Candahar k 
occnpietl m strength, then Fbhiu is folly covemi, and needs no 
garristim Ab British troops must be maintained in this quartorp 
they should r^maiiip whore they now arc, in the beat possible situa¬ 
tion, instcaj] of moving Itfiok on Hsbin, which, though tolerahle, 
is inferior in eveiw iK>int of view, Easpectmg the clisiwsal of 
Ciindahar and iu provinoet there is no local chief to whom the 
ehargo of them could be entruatod. The chief of Herat, Ey^b 
Khan, though defeated and a fugitive^ is stiH in arms against us. 
Tho new Amir of Ombnl appears ns yet to have a moot mLcertain 
teuuro even at Caubul itedf^ and it rtmudns to be whether he 

succeeds in holding his own there, mtbout attempting to found 
an additional daminion in a distant quarter like Candaliar, 

Such are^ in brief> the ooueiderELtianfl on both eidan of tins 
question; now eonjunctutufi may at any moment arke; but at 
present, when all the reasons axe weighcnlp there appears a 
balance of argument in favour of retaining Candnhar. 

Besides the general conaidarationa, one particular reason 
orists at the present time, namely tbis^ lliat recently in tlia 
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soiDiaeT of 18 ^ 0 , a ilisEistar t.iefoll a brigade of Britiijb troope 
tka Hiilinimd Hie tiulitaiy iniafcutnne Im heea fully 
repaired by aubBo^nent acbiavementa. but the moral e(&n;t of the 
defeat has beau widely felL For a tiine, several of the tribaSt 
occnpyiiig various poiiiUi aloug^ tho line of cononmiicatioti 
between Caodabiir and tlio fnduB, threw off their sabmisaive' 
nesSj, anti rose agninst Siitisli authority. Thbi instance may be 
added to tho nmny other instances which shew tkiit the spdl of 
invincibility must be maintained in a domiiiiou which portly 
depends on the force of opinioiL It would be injurioua to 
Britiah repute, if the Afffbans ware to fall into the error of 
supposing that tho Government would be clzapoaed to evacuate a 
territory Inccaufle it had bean the scene of defeat. It would be 


weU if^ on the contrary^ they should see that such niisfortujpe 
hardens the persistency of the Qovonimeiit in pursuing a tired 
policy, and itiffeus its rosolvea. On thipt ground^ in udditio'U to 
other grcumds, a display of some tenaoLty respecting Candhhor 
will tend to tho vindication of British intarests in that quarter. 
The inlluance of England on Beluchistmi and southern 


Afglmuistim wDl be matoriiilly etrengtheneJ by the eons true- 
tioD of tho raUway &om SiM, near Bolau, the present tenmniia 
of the open line, to the valley of Piahiii, with a bnuich from 
that valley to Qoetta. The line chosen by and Harmi ie 
ronrab^ for the engineers, reapeetbg curves luul grwJients, 
penaanently maintained at all seasons, It is ad¬ 
vantageous pnlitrcaDy, as tunning through tho district ossigned 
to the Entiab Government by the treoty of Gondimuik, and 
eonhbng the authorities to effectively manage tlmt territory. 
It has Wn ^fnrred to the alternative rente threugb the Bohto 

hj Pishin, because a line tlintugli 
W P'^'ticablo, ofTem more engineering difficulties, 

and fewer pobtical „ -n^i^t^tive advontagi^. 
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CHAPTER XXVn, 

riHANCE. 

P^blioation of bcwiE** Iniliii—Slatemjent of inooino iuiJ £i|KiulttQre— 

A|Tjifi^1lfftittifirtii *iTp nfHtflj!wl bj HCn^ itOiibarilifcCfl Iei^IuL 

Want of glaatfniEy In tlvff jiDVfiiais—Ctmtio'l of mpeadituTO — Tho mlLiiaiy 
ojtpcTWfl — ■ Cbiit v£ liua oiTil [u3kii1in^tiatloo — P tovumudJ icrvicef — 

F n m pmaii wmt NltlTO ag€Iloy^“—CosE of maternal InipTOTiMIlPDte — GiM-TWilOEil 

imiUnjH — Btaio niLwaya—CanaSv mA Irrigation —Total outlay on 

[jnblic wrfcrh*—Trji resnlta dmiag rceftiit famlnef—ltMurreDce of funine — 
IflM by ndkanp on ronu ttanm Ijy fjoremment of Innila to England— 
Former propoanla rogardiiig gold atauiard — -Tlia naticmal debt- — 
libnnm between ordiiMify LtiMHiifi and espenditura — Aodlt iLnd arcottnl— 
Oo¥BrnnioiLt paper cuitouEj—CoinO^ at mmla—Savinge-bualta^Prta^ 
dency banka—-Cwb bakneea. 

The chapter ou EnanGe has lioen rcEerred fur the md^ heoatiBe 
fiDimeial eonsiilemtiDTifl really form the basifl of that fabnic upon 
wliich the Indian empire resia> and oflbrtl testa by which other 
constdemtiona must he finally jtidgeiL The circmuatnnccs of 
finance reptesant an epitome of all other oircunistauces^ econo- 
miCf admiiiiatrativ'e and defensive. Good govenkment, military 
(lefoDcc, progressive odministrationp political and diplomatic mn- 
nngeiuentr matariiil improveTnent^ mom] wivnnciiiiiejit nnd sprefid 
of dviliaation would l>e of no avail to save the empire^ if tho 
etjuilibniiii l^etween income and ejtpendituro were pemmnently 
lost, and if national insolvency impondod. It has Ijeen well 
eaid tJiat the imperial balfmce^hect b the "articTilna atautb 
aut cadentb imperiL^" 

Before 1859^ budget eaLimatos of the finances in Britisli 
India wore not regularly prepared for publication Since tlmt 
timej howevor, yearly statoments have boon promulgated by tho 
Government in India, including the accounts made up for the 
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laat precefliTig yieaTj the reviaed estimate ftrr the cunmit yosu:^ 
and a budgtit estimate for the ooniiiig year. It [b eimcted by 
law that the acoounta of the ladiiiii empire BhaH be annaallj 
prcaentoil to PorliniaeBt, The parlmmaDtary atatementp thus 
rendered Eeceaaaryp hag cotne to be a cotmiieiitaTy on the finiiiiciiil 
statement alrendy made in India, mtb etioh modifinitionfl or 
corrections, and vdih sudi additions^ m may be deemed ht 
by E’er Majesty^s Gcverjunent, Iniormatioii Is thiia aflcrdetl 
to atatesmen, eeonomists^ capitalistB, and to all concerned in 
the welfare of the Indian empire, Tlie first budget was pro¬ 
duced at Calcutta by Jamijs Wilson in February 1860^ 

Altbongh it is by no means intended hare to eonimjent on 
each item of the iuconungB and the outgoing of the Indian 
tTcaanryj, yet It is well to present^ aa a foundation for sodi 
remarks as may be desirablL^ a atatemfint of the receipts and 
nspenditure of British India, dining the two lost completed 
yean*, which will Im found on pa^s 444, 445* 

In order to convey on idea of the extent to which the 
fijniiiccft of tho imipire have gtciwn^ the subjoined stfitcment in 
abstract shows tltn tcitol of receipts and of espenditurOj os it 
stood in soveral previous decades and it atonds at the 
present time! 

iS3SX 

officini Tcan issa-io is4a-so iis^eo iset^TO 

^ ^ £ t £ 

BctiElpis , !?7.410,OQO S!l,7M,&a2 50JWi,0fil C7,^l 5*2015 

E^ponUlhiru 22^,™ Sa,Tffi!,ya 

'nie grfl\%ih is rartaiiily temnilEable; bat it biis been ex- 
pluintjd in tlie preceding chapter on the rtvonuea that during 
the last decade variuM iteuis have Wn indeded which 
oontrihuto to swell the totala, Still, after allowaaoa has l>eiisn 
made for this, it is patent that there must he much of vital 
energj an-exj^DHive puwer in ati empirs of which the finances 
have tbus developed theiustilvaa. 

* Th. sspsndite.. ^ 
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Skimo pfitsona, whoao position, kaowlcdge and general expe- 
Tientie entitle them to high respect, hold that the ihioiicea of 
India are in an nTiswiTiiid stato> Some think that the hnaneial 
aitnation is oven menaced with dan^r. An answer to a 
portion of these opinions is presented in a dear and condensed 
form hy the report of the Indiiin Famine CojmmaBion, and 
the treatiM recenEly pnhlbhed liy Mr, IL S. Cunningham, ontiLted 
‘ Notes on fiomo disputed Points in iudian Finivnce and Taxa¬ 
tion.' Ah a Judgment can he formed best by atmlying both 
sides of a Luge case like this, a Tcfereuee ought to Ijo made 
by the shident to the poidiiimcntary speeches of Mr. Fawcett, 
and to the two articles by Mr, H. M, Hyndman, wuLten for the 
'Nineteenth Century' review, and entitled "The Bankruptcy 
of India." 

P ^ ■ 

Tlio objoctioiia, wbieh haVii been piopcumtleJ at various tiruosi^ 
relate b> otber econamio aiibjecta besides Unance. Tbtjae which 
relate te finance, so far aa they can be gatbet^iil from many 
Tmtinf^a at T;^rioiis times, may be sarnniJirijEed thna. The 
jKvemiea of tbe Indian Guvemmont artJ inelaatic, Ekiid canncit 
bo inenme^^d ; taxation beta been already advanced to the limit 
Lif eafety. The iiicrea&e of expenditure is not adequately con¬ 
trolled; tbtj military expenses are overwhehuing The ci^il 
aud judicial odministiatLon is costly and elabamte, beyond 
the needs and means of the country' and people. Expen¬ 
sive Enropean agency ia mtained, -where oInia[5er Native 
agsnoy would stiflice. Material imprevemants and pnblio 
works htiVB been nndertakeii on a Ejcale too vaat^ and in a 
manner which cannot pn.jva nemunerative. Even if forei^ 
wars and mtemal distro'haiicoa ahall be avoideti, still tho ro- 
cmrcnce of famines must caneo a Bevere drain on the resonroes 
of tlic empLtix The necessity of making very large remittances 
to Engliindp in silver to be measured tiy a gold standard, rondeia 
the finances liable to demug^ment from loos by exchange. 
Tlie national debt lu&s grown, and is gTowing* till its interest 
amonnt^^ to an annual anai which the Indian treasuiy cannot 
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properly beox. The Goveminenfc iias ihilad for ihiidj yeais 
tn pTGBervB au etpiilibriimi between income and eTponditnre. 
TIiBrefore some dLao^tei', almost aj^proaoLing to a collapse, mnat 
sooner or later occur. 

These approhenaioiiB arc chieGy ^xpreased by iiidependf^at 
fsbeoirers^ and are ontertiuiicd bysome^ hat not by the majority, 
of official men ■ bat they aje atontly controverted by boihg 
acLhorities, and ary not admitted by the Goveriinieiit. They 
are not fdt by EngUsb capitalists, if the qnotaticjofi of Iniiion 
fjovemiuent secaritiea in the London money market, and the 
tendora for the lat^sit Indian loansj may he neceptod as 
indjeutinns. Eeirig pnhlbhed in IEii|Tlaiid in the most teHing 
ami efleotive niatinerj they have elicited much comment in 
India,!IllL have not been seriously regarded, there by the Tnajority 
of KuropeoiiHj, official and non^-cfficjal* thougli to eeme they mnst 
have ceased alarm. They Imve Ijccn noticed by tbe ©duented 
claBses ol the IfativBs; a portion of thorn has been echoed by 
tlio orgajiB of Kativo opinhai. In some reepeeta they coincide 
With tlio viewe which influentuil boEli6J& of Natives have lorij 
niger] ujion the Govemtiicnt, It is ii£ipos.^il>lo to say for 
certiim whether tliey Lava afroetej tlie Nativo niind in their 
evtreme Ofinolueion regarding the pitdiabtlicy of some imtioBal 
disaster occurring; pethapa they have net It would hardly bo 
«afe, however, to pronounea any jrositive opinion upon a point 
whkh concerms the estimate which the Natives form regniditig 
the nbiniftte stability of British ruLi, an eatiinatc which Euro¬ 
peans oan linrdly divincL 


Nevertlioleagi these apprcheneioiia deserra and doubtloss 

MCivo the most earnest nud t^nstanL attention from the 
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iriiBncial]/ impnident, or iiiulTily MnguinO:, or huwtily progrea^ 
would lead the country. Xhey give wnming of tiia tciuptu- 
tiona whicti bcfict many of the mcjat l[Heiievolsnt Tofomiets and 
tho TJicsat culigiLteTicd adjjiiiufltrators. They counteract the 
poaitLOU to ovetBttam the strength of the conn try for the sate of 
immodinte effect, and they correct the tendcoicnea of that vaulting 
OMljitioii which overleap® itself. Therefore, those who declAre 
ODiI etpound these apprehenirions so lucidly and forcibly, 
render gwd sanico to their cQuntry by koepiug the public eye 
fixod DU theao Bubjects- Still, if tho dungara exist, the oountiy 
may e&oape from them j and tlie (^uestien ia whether they are 
hdug tiTerteil or avoided. For the Ijettffr axatmtiaLioii of tliie 
all-impottaiit queetion, each of the eeveral appreheniioD® above 
meutiotiijd will liO liriefly noticed. 

Tn Toapcct to the eloaticity or otherwise of tha revenuea, it 
maat bo ackuuwdedgod that they are molastic as conipared with 
those of tha most advanced European naLiouB, oax^cWly 
those of Great Britain; os coTupared also with wh&t many well- 
wisbera might have mpected w may atiU hope tci see. There 
has net Iseen, nor^ in all probability^ ^vill thero he, any bound 
forw^ard, nor any rebound after tempoTfuy deptcMion, of tho 
Indian njvenuas. This wmii of hscal elasticity must have a ro- 
prensivo elfect upon the hope® of those ^vlio wisdi to improve the 
country. Novcuthele^s, all the bTanches of tlie revanue tneraasB 
slowly, though atcodily j in none of thoni has there been any 
tetulency to decline pemiEHiemtly^ iiDtwitlistandiug the tmpnice- 
dented calamities foim faniiiie nnd peadleooa wkliin the last few 
yejkra. The land jeTeuuo hjia nsen, irreepectivei of oDcessiona of 
territorjvin cosBoqufinoeof mercaae of QuMvatioii, notw'ithstand- 
mg Ll^Qt die ahaiu in tim runt idaiuiubk by Gavumment has not 
been eahojuisod, and tbut the rate of Ineidence jhcr acre has been 
dimiuwbed. It may yet ihe considerably furtlmr, hereafter, 
by reason of impraveuiants in agriculture. The revenue from 
fldt^ exoise aud stfuaps increases, by ilegrccs, irrespective of 
chan^ in miss of duty. Tha inooime from tlio Smta forests 
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is likely to increfise indeBnitely. Tfie cruBtoms TOYeDac Imfl 
decrcoser], indeed, owing to remiairion ot rodncticm of dntiea; 
irreepectiva of socb of dLtnintitipii, it is likely to mtireofle. 

Hepeated ciODJiiilanitioiij catiagd by gcnetal wrimings in reapect to 
the imcerbiinty Burroimdlng tlie opiuM teventie^ failed to 
shew any S 3 ''ui{»tom of dedine in tliat bmnclL 'Hie receipts frritn 
departments managed by the State, such as the Post-office and 
the Electric telegraph, are ineimBing, and premise to iruxtease 
still farther. 

In refcmncc to tiisfttioii having Iwn already advnticed to the 
limits of tofety, it must lie admitted thnt the possible aonrces 
of additional toation are few. It is a priinaiy object 
of policy to avoid tlie imposition of new taxes, althongli the 
existing taxation of the conntiy^ judged, not by a Europeanj 
but by an TndTari standard^ is demonstrably low ami Hghti 
Still, there is the income-tax which is not new^ but is a widl- 
TiTiderstinod impost. However strong tnny be the objections 
against this tax, and however gtijat the expediency may be t>f 
refniimng from its Te-imposition after it has liccn formtiJIy 
remitted, it yet lemaina as an available rcsoTTree In the event 
of absolute necessity, and it will touch some ciasscs who 
otlicrwise escape taxation almost entirely. Even those, who 
do not nd^t that the general taxation is modemte, vill 
acknowledge that there are sonic of the wealthier classes who 
do not at present Isiaj tlieir projjcjr share in the fiscal burdens 
of the conntry. 

In TcgsJtl to the national expenaea not being odei^imtoly cern- 
LroUed, it must bo ollowe^l that from official and non-oificial 
qaaiiers pressaro is incessantly put upon tbo Government to 
angmcpt expenditure, 411 are agreed tlmt in general terms 
exponditnre onght to be kept dowm But many, wliik depre¬ 
cating existing Expenditure on bnmciiea in which they have 
no eancorn, do not heBiiute to recomiuend expense for benehcent 
objects in which they feel jnat in to teat. Some, who preach 
economy as a rule, Boeoi think that a favenrito is to 
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be tilt} exfKspfrion i the senate of iLa particular merita camos the 
geneml to be foTgpii^iL the peieoDB of iiU sorta 

who have to make proposab for ixapnivememte of Emy 
muy be conGdently appealed to for testimony to tlio fact that 
tlie GoTomniont in India sets its face eveiytMng that 

will daiiae sui Lnereaai? pf e^penditrim In this respect, too^ Her 
MajestyV Governmeiit exereiae tlie strit^tcet saperviaiOEL] and 
if tmder special consitieratioEB any augmentation haa been 
allowed in India, it may very pfj^ibly be disalloweil hy orders 
from England. Thus, w'betber the cuntml be perfect or nut, 
there is a dbpoaition to exerdae it, anti tberefore it b sons to be 
exercbed in aome omiMidenible degn^e at leasts 

The militftTy expeuaea are alleged to be ovorwheliiuiig; anfi 
indeed they constitiite by fiir tlie liyfgest item of the expenditure. 
Tlsc thought of repressing or reducing them baa pever been 
absent from tho mind of the Gpvernmept for many years ■ the 
reductions in the forc^j European anil Xative, matlo during 1859 
and 1960 were vary considerable; nor liaa them heou Emy 
addition m the Ogtiting strength during the subsequent twenty 
years. Even during the recant Afghan war, when forcea, equal 
to nearly two Amiy Corps, had to be despatched beyond the 
Imlus, thorp bos not Ih^u any actual augmentation of tho 
troupe permanently. The digbt augmentation ordered for Urn 
Natii^e orroy of Bengal waa temporary only^ nod effect has 
banlly been given to it. Tlic iMlditionnl European troofa sent 
from Eoglnnd one amphyed temporarily, and will be wdtlidxuwri 
on Lba tariniuntiorj of tho wor^ A high ocamrubsion Iws sat iu 
India to considor o\i3ry praeticublfi means of reducing tlie 
military expenditure; though not able to propose any diminu¬ 
tion of fighting strength, it has auggpsta^J variaus measurGS 
w'hefeby oxpunso may be lesjieiieil. Still it must l >0 owneil that, 
despito idl precautions, tho cost of tlie nnuy Ima somewhat, 
though slightly, i^c^ease^i; hut tbb b nwing to the improved 
amiamejit and ef^uipnicut rendered necessary by the progress of 
science in war. The Goverilitient could not i^cJSSiLldy ikny to 
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its Indian armies fighting nclrantHgi^ wMcli tlio other 
HTtnies of the day pfiaseasw As to the pioportjcin -whicsh the 
niiiitaiy cspcnditnre l>eats to the incomn of the Statej it sbonld 
not, perhiipw, K* teekoned upon the tntfll receipts* aa she™ in 
the aoenuiits, £<50,000,000 ffterHng^ but ratlier upon the toiiil of 
tho re^'eime ptciper aa ahewn in a prcviinia chapter* nftmely 
43 milliotifl, Thia estpemliture is bIicwti ut 16^ millianfi in the 
accounts of recent years* but aome critics aJlege, with a alujw of 
Tcnaon p that, including coat of liaimcks and certain other clinrgeS:, 
it stands reaUy at moie than 17 toilliona. TIdft anm represents 
pmctically the cost which is incuirotl by India for defence, as 
her naval eliargea arc inaignlficant, only £80,000 annually. 
The pro|M)rtian will not appear large m comimred with the 
existing defenaivB expenditure of the United Kingdom, or f^f 
any of the Oreat Powerc, coopting the United States, 

Afi to tie civil adminietratfon becoming too eosOy and 
elabotnte for the country^ there is undoubtedly rea&tm to fenr 
that tlio dcmiintls of civilizatiw tmiy constmin the Government 
to allow things which, though good in tliemselves, arc more than 
a poor country like India eon allortl to pay for. The in- 
tentioned poreons cominonly press a rcfonn or an ipiproveiiJcnL 
upon the Goveranieot, thinking only of its merits without 
counting its cosL If the coat be uicnlJonf^l ns au objectionj 
they will reply that as inuney was fortlicoiniiig for «uch and 
gneb a. beneficial ineasnrej it miglit be, and ought to be, found 
for this partieuhiT proj)at?aI. Tiie vehemence of micb niorul 
pressure will lianUy he undefsbxtd by any save tlmse who have 
actually ejqajrienced it Therefore, thoBC do well who em- 
pbatLcally warn the piibbc againFit cxpi^cting too much in tho 
way of a costly oiilI sshtbcjrate iidiiiinbttiiiticTi in a ptwir country* 
In these respects public ojunion is apt astaume dittbrent 
phjifle&i at the present time it ivcmld pprjUibly sapport the 
Government in arresting the conree of ijjipti>ve[iient, ns Uie 
Itelief perbaps prevaihi ihaL enough ims l>ecii dono for tlio 
prtwent. Bat if instead of Ijeing, as it is, pnjgressivo and d^iliisctb 
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tie iwlministmticin had beau l»ickwiiril or halting^ becauso the 
country ocmld not aJford tba coat, th(?n a public ciy, of a 
different tone, wmld have arisen, and the fiovernmoDt would 
have been reproached irs lieing benighted and aa lagging hohind 
the spirit ef the itgs. After all, the administrative improve* 
monts wldcli have cost money in India were aJmoflt entirely 
nf an eldigntfjry clinruater j they were liartlly cfptional in any 
degree. The police is corrupt anJ inefficient j it must he re- 
organized. Nati ve officials do not receive remnncration enough 
to keep them in honaaly^ tliair emolnnientj. must be raised^ 
Hie tnasa of the children tJiroughout the cotmtty are growing 
lip in ignorance i something must ho done for education. The 
oourta are too few to of Llie lironght Ijefore 

them, or ate too distant from the homes of the anJtors; the 
judiciiil estabLiflhments must be strengthened. A vast teiri- 
torial area ia conaolidntoil nndet one dominjun; it must be 
fidly eurveyed. Tlie empire i^ known to al^ound in nntuml 
resources; something tiiusL be effected for physical ecienca. 
Much iniirtaJity is found to arise from preventible diseases; 
Homo offorti? must be put forth on behalf of sanitation. 
iViisnnera ore languishing in badly-ventilated and iU-regnlntod 
jiiihi; some outlay for improved prisons must he aanelioned4 
Instaucea might tte added; but onongh is bene adduced to con¬ 
vey gome idea of the reproacliefl w'hicb would have lieen jnatly 
levelled at the Indian Government by English phibnthroplstd 
and roformem, if these, and other kindred mutters, had been 
ncglectetl fur any reason whatever, even the rea&^n that funds 
wefv not available. Had such neglect besjn hruaght homo to LJje 
Inilian novemmeiit, it is douhtftil whether any dnjmeifil plea 
would have been accepted by that public opinion in England 
which, on neeil arisingp always oaserta itself and makes tti in- 
fiucin^ rlnminoJiL. As u case in point, it may \m observed that 
tlie very criticfl who condemn the ludiaiL Government for the 
alleged extrnvagance of Its administmtiou^ uften reprove it for 
not having coIleeU^l and collated li inasa of statistical and other 
infurtnatiop, in addition to aE the reports and statistics which 
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are alreftdy publialidtl. But it accuifi Iianlly to bn reiiiomlietml 
that 5ccli iiifomiiititiii, to h& wiirtb anything, is cu«tlj tiblain. 

XiLstly^ in tbe liiglier salaries, m Enropaana are tdoro 

cMjnceriied tlian otbiira, tLere has been no but mfJier a 

dlmiiiutiutL Puriug tliu last few yeats the civil expe&diture 
is diewti fcD littve not mcreasecl, but> on (iie contmryp to have 
Bli^htly d&craoBed. 

An anangomeDt was commeueeil in 1S73 known by the 
dcaignation of I'roviiicial Sendees/' wbeitiby certain flums are 
allottol by tbo CTOvernmant of IiiLLia Ut tlie seveml Local 
fioverniiient^ in the empire for certain sei^'icea: ediicatian, 
priaotL?, police, roftda, civil buililuigs and the lik<J. Tbe primary 
nbjed: nf the arrangeineLiit is tliis^ that the varinns In^ical Govern- 
merits ^fhonbl havo rosonices at their disposal for tboee pur- 
jMisesj, of wliicU rCfKnircea the most ami the best must be nnule, 
and which niay Ije enpplcmonteil by any li:!gitmiat6 meam^ that 
can be devised locnUy^ on the imderstanding that no furLhor 
demand is to lie ma^le upon the genenil tusiistiiy on tlieao 
accounts. Amuther object ifl, tliat a pcirempturj' limi t slicnild 
lie set to expenditure from the imj^erial finances on ihm& 
several departments, which arc the very departments in which 
expenditure may be advoeatctl witli a inoral f>rea3iim intsst hard 
to resist. Tlie sohcine was intralucedp nnder the auspicea of 
l^jrd Mayo^ mih an apprraiahle rotrenchniont of the avemgo 
amounts, previously allowed for thcae departments from the 
general trenaury* It has worked wcU firiauciailyp for the limit 
thus predcrilKsd has Ixien obscn'eil and no additional demand 
hft 3 kLucc been mode (sn tho imporiol finance. It haa Ijtaeti found 
to iKisseaa many other advuntagfefl, hut in this place iU finftnebd 
advantage is dwelt ii|jdn, beenuse it distinctly established in 
floveral spetiiling deparUnenta that very cxuitToh which ia 
alleged by ^me critics to be wanting. 

Eespectiiig the retenDon of oxiieneive Eunipean agencyp 
where cheaper Native Jigency would suffice, it h to l« rumem- 
bereil that, despite the oxjMioaion of the empire, the European 
tiovenaniefi ci%i) senioe haa imt been aTigmented* but, on the 
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contmtyj has lje€ii Bc^mewliat: and k lilcdy to \to 

furthfjr Ttidneeii in nnmlMm, Xataves ars Ijeing adniitted more 
and morK into tliat sendee with some savittg of e^epefflE^; (ot 
lesser aLUnjnistrBtiye poets the policy of Qubstitntiiig Xative for 
European Eigency is being carried into effect, in all departmeote 
save tli0 poliee, wlaetiB Earupeaiianpervisjon is still indispeziMble, 
In the nLznisterml ufficesK educated Natives bnve succeeded in 
aliuGst ontJroly supplanting the European or East ludinn clerks 
vrhij used to lie cTnploj'od. For sneh deportiuenta as en¬ 
gineering, telegraphy^ foreatiy, and others, every effort is ■ mode 
to train up Nativea for the work. The training, if sncocssful^ 
iFinst have the effect of snbatitutiiig; them ulLimately for Euro¬ 
peans to some estenL To this policy, however, manifest 
necessity has nssigned certain limits, wliich are perhaps over¬ 
looked hy some critics in tlie present day^ and winch, if 
transgressed, might leave the empire exiposed to jeopardy. In 
moiit of those plEu:;es wherein the puidic fljifety requires the 
cTtcrcise of what are known aa the ilistinctive British qualities, 
Enropenns must for an indeGnito time continuD to be craployed. 

Tlic argument that matorinl imprnvmnenta Iwivo been under¬ 
taken on a scale too va^t* and in a manner winch cannot 
prove renmnemtive, wouid^ if substantiated,, be aerlous indeed. 
It m true that projects of this somewhat extravagjint uaturo am 
frequently propcised for the ianetion of the tlovornmentv and 
thatthe utmost vigOancG is required to prevent tlieir aecopLance; 
but they arc nsnally rejectetL Therefore theme criticB, who insist 
on a jealuuB scrutiny teing escrcisctl, lend moral support to the 
Government in performing a duty which often becomes iu- 
viilious, whon the echemes aro in tbeir natnro oveellent and 
have milch to recommend them, barring tbe prospect uf on early 
financial proSt The question is whctlier the Govemnient luig 
undertoken any loige work which on financial grounds ought to 
have l^en postponed, or which from its results can tm pronounced 
to have been wrong m inception and executli>n. TI10 w orks in 
question consist of raBw^ays and cauali^; they arc op^en to 
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inspection by thfj moi?t mdependant ob^rv^era nn the sjwjt. ; tJia 
miDutedL purtieobrs regarding them nte actseasiblfi to 

the public, K they were to be taken one hy one^ it would be 
difficnU to Bingle out any of thorn whiolig for firifinfiiflJ or nny 
other reasone^ onglit not to havo been umlertaken, Tho only 
one which, with any BOinbknee of reason^ could be indJcatol os 
fflUmg witliin tliia cntegaTy, is tho canal aystam of Oriudn, 
as it ia not- likely to prove renmneratETO for a Jong time to 
comet unlci^ n famine ahonld &ti|H3rvcno. Few perbwoia^ how- 
ever, who are acquainted with tljiit whkh oiicsn Imppenoi in 
tlifit province,—ami which might happen again if droaght 
oceuiTifll in the abtkmco of nny ninuia of irrigation^—would 
assmiie the responaibQifcy of saying that tlioae works ought not 
to have Isocn nuderhikeu. For many of the otJier worke^ 
justilicatiotk conld Ite prodacerl in abimdimoa. 

It may be however* that althotigh die condeTn nation of 
individual worka may be difficult when tlio Bystom w examined 
picoemt^r yet its reaulta when regartled in tho uggre^to ana 
liuLuicially unfuvouruhia The worka consiat of GuaOitiitfled 
railways* Sutfi railways, and cnnaLs. 

It8i3|7ccting the Guaranteed ruilttTiyB the of guaranteed 

iDtcrcati over not traffic recoipta, w^bieh repreaeuts tlio real chargu 
to the State on their ac^ouat, for some yenm stood at 11 million 
storting anuiiiillyp anil during one year mounted up to more tliaii 
two millions It fell, however, to below a milliuu* ami in ono 
year da^iiiflied to one qusrtor of a milliou; It rose tiguin to 
tlirce-i^iiArietu of a million in one year it dkappeured aiiiJ W[ia 
toplocoil by a uonBidcrabla prf>fit to the State. It uiay undor these 
cit'ciimstancca lio expectai to disap|iear permaTientty ere lung. 

Th« State ToilvTays have alroody involved an outlay of 
2^4 miHmtia sterUngj on which the intcresL would bo upwortls 
<tf m\a millioTi auntuilly, Tlioxi^li llnj Warn aw nnt iiU eom- 
plutod, UDil uut in full working oriler, tJiay luu alrauly yieliUiig 
hiUf II luilliui) [uiiiLinlly of not i^rulngji for jiart ikfraynl t*f 
inlt ivHt LliurgoiS, It is thuix^roro proljulilt: tlitU tlwy w'ill, Jifltir 
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complutiuu^ GiK)B bts^ti to n^tmp this Stfite for tho iiiterc&t 
cbai^^aibla on them. 

On State mflwaj^ and GnnJnonteed niilwayB tofflethct^ tbo 
Pimime Comniiasionera report that tbi> net reeei[itfl in 1879-80 
amount to 5i miHiona flierling on a capital of 1144 siillions^ 
and vrin amount m 1885-1 to GJ millionB st^rUng on a capital 
cif 123 milUona, the funner giving a rotuen a little less, iind the 
bUtit a itKtmu of a Kttle more, than 5 per cent, a i^ult which 
compares favonmbly witb those ubtaiiieil in any other cotintry. 
Til is tiiicceea, tooj la attained fllieiiit>v notwithetanding that 
large sums are still loched op in works not yet hmiight into 
full ojieralion. 

Upon the canab npwanls of 20 millions st^’ling of capital 
have been spent. After some tronble and delay the (Govern¬ 
ment bas sncceoded in tnaking out an axact acepunt of tbe 
returns, and that ahewrs a net return of 14 million onnuidlyi 
available for defrayal of intereet charges, or 6 per cent, os 
ali'eady seen in the chapter on canals^ which ta flatLaffictory» 

It is Ratisbictory to note that. uotwithJit™ding the consideralln 
increase in the capital of the debt, the interest will bo found to 
luvve^not approeiably io creased when the net income ffoin tho 
prodnetive public works is taken into consideratioTi, as will lie 
^u thus by figim^ taken from the finance and revemiD 
acemmts. On tho Slat of Mitrch, 1872* the intenasHicaring 
debt atocHi lit £105,581,088 plus £i;i78p46G, the i^tal being 


£106,959.534; the chaiges woru— 

Interest cm Ikitt ■- 

OaBeiriouFa^ ■■ 


£S,48a,SIS 
482,781 


Dc-ijiuit diviiXbinl m Ewl In^ BUxk +» *¥ 02^^87(1 


totaj. .. » .. 


Ftoiii tliifl, however, £482Jfil steted atx>ve sho^ili.] bo dc- 
diietct), ns tho caplUJ of thoac obligatioiis waa not induilod In 
the debt; tljiia tho total charge will stand at £■1,853,548. 
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On tia aut of March, I87i), the debt sUniti at £137,B6Sj043. 
TLe cbargea were— 


lQ<£nst, HdiuiTe of pcDdiKtive FuW^ Waikt 

n Setrloo IhlDlii 

State HftilnjB, Working jmd 
llTii^ntioa WotJw, ilitto dittn 
Iqtetut fill ULbt fnF pCtdxLctiTl^ Ftibliii Worki 


I>eduel E^mingi uf StAla h OOO 

4 v iiiittOi IjTlgnliim WofJcm (p| 3 ^f 7 {| 

IP IahiI E^-veiiiie ^ii« toltngwlioa 


£4,575|IW!? 

7S4,S77 

T.iTT.TTt 


tp7^,2ie 


Totil „ Je5,771,3«2 

Frfjtn tills £378^952 for service funds sLualil Iks deductettr 
l^iving a total of £5,392,G10. 

Again, it k held bj aomc authoritiea that the tsapital outlay 
an the Gnarauteed railways, m furming a part of tlie State 
obUgatione, ought for practical conaiduratioa to he added to the 
national debt. Fmin a tcclinital pouifc of view, however, this 
pKition b hardly tenable, or at the l^est la tenable only te a 
Umtod extent. That portion of the national debt, about one- 
lifth or tL, vhd., wUd. L.. Iro, ,,*taai,e poMic 

.«.U to mto lK«, j,, i,j 

oo 1« ™a„y, I„ Mh «.e311« Sto lo, ton«l 

obUliOfoD,, .>s«to .!.» U.C.„ « to h. « voluoUe pioponlo. 

or rito itot.o«i doH ror toiiito,y. p„,iB^ 

o^ on OMntoe,! „i|w.y,^ ^ 

. tl» t»o n-n. or Stoto obUgntto nnm 

^ 0 L^l!"or 7 i « tbo 

pwocpUiil' lliu, br^ *” to ooniB. it may 1* 

pt^ntol ihn, by Sgnre, totim trum tho Brnma.. „i,d nnaiua 
moxaml., and tmm ,|„ „ntoi,| ,totom«.u 
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i 1S78-U. 

1 
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Grti- 

niAtq,) 

1S80-1. 

(OuilRfl Efld- 

Inatc,} 

DtiLL alli^r ihKO 
lUVKlm^lre Fablic W'oTta.,/ 

1^ flU tU.->rFice Fimiiii 

Glur]^;» fur mtaruifi nlhl nmUvtMlftwl 
m pEH^tictlva Fublic Woika 

4.C75.MI1 
' STS,S153 

g,17+,aS3 

1 4,451,705 
581,027 
8*676V1&5 

£ 

1, OH. 000 
400.000 
8,010,^ 

Deduol fiwm prndiiFtifp| 

WorbH* mclndin^ QEUkmi'P 
UkmI .. 

1^*11^.044 

6.57C.230 

IS, 509*347 

8,0^,067 

15,0^,200 

Tmw£. „ -- 

C*5&S,7H 

5,4]S,OSO 

4,101,200 


TIlu ntQtjUDta for nomco fnmls ileducted, the net iatiila 

will stand at £r,,174,702, £5,037,953 and £3*701,200. Far 
tbo first of the tliree years* the charges amount to abt}iit 
2'3 per cent, on the combined natioiml obligation,'? ; for the 
secondp to about 2 per cent; and for tba third year, to 1| per 
cent, on the total, which may be set down at 138 millions 
national debt, 9S millions outlay on flnuruntoqd railways, Ln 
all 236 miUinna in March 1879, imd 151 TnillioDjg plus 98 
millions, or 249 milliunfi in March 1880. 

The sclieuie of reinnncmtivo publio works for the Indian 
empire was not devised basLElyp nor was its execution begun in 
a dciultoiy" manner The principle of borrowing for such works 
wiiS sanctioned in 1887 for a schume of lessor dimenaioiis, 
Sulsequeatly in 1B72-3 the srfiomo wrts revised and colurged, 
the pmjects were reviewed, the cimiils to lie undertaken were 
determineih the numbt^r of miles of niilways to be mado wore 
approximately fixoil, a furotiast was presented of the limt: oTor 
winch tbo nijerations were to extend, and a capital outlay of 
30 inilUomi storling was pfu|M>seiJ, togetlier with c^lcidatious 
of the returns to bo reeeived. Thc#K? proceediiigs, initiated by 
the Govemmont m lacliap wore ff^rmally apprtjvcd by Her 
ftbijesty’fl llovemiaent nt variotia times?, including both -of tlio 
Englmb political parties, were offlctally explamed to Parliament 
vvlieo the fioanciid occounta of llie empire were flubinitteti, anil 
a]tpiirently met wjthgeneml apprutiation, SuWH|iiently, again, 
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wlieu erabanasament waa ctiiisot! by tbo full in Llie value of 
ailver, these worts were comptehcusivcly reviywetj by a pnr* 
liamentarj' committee. The leading [irinciples were ul] main- 
tttinwl ; but fqrtlief precaationa were enjoined ryspeeting the 
iwoer^niaeiit of tJje remuuerativu pruspoct Ijefore works are 
aanctioned, aad tlia jmnual ootlay was natrictod to the amount 
which could be ndTontageoiialy Iwraowod aithin Indiu itself. 

A retrogpoct of the recent famines wfU convince most pereons 
that it was tnily fortniiate for the Govemmeat that the pablk 
works, Ijoth the former and the latter, hnd been so far cairitnl 
out as to place the country in possession of mflwajB and eimds 
wlien it had to witlietnnd the shock of these oolamitlea. In 
IfiH when mortality was liappay averted, it would have been 
imposaible to prevent some inisfortime occurring if there had not 
Itoeii tlie laeans of rapidly trunsporting grain from the port of 
Calcutta to tJio banks of the Ganges in Btltar. lu 1877_a the 
ffuiune tn southern India, already sn widespread, would Lave 
extended much further, and the diminished foisl-supply would 
have Iwen still further contracted. Lad it not l*een for the cnnala, 
imiwrtation of ibod, fcom long distances to the distrossed 
^stncte iijlaud. would tmva been imiwBsible without the tuilwuys. 
Tl.ua the mortality, already lamentable, wn>uhi have l«en in~ 
defimtely ^ter, and would Imvo omi,raced many millions of 
peop e in its atal grasp. Let any one reflect as te what would 
have been the state of public sentiment in England, so rightoottsly 
^sitive on thesosubj^te. if midi a dire event Lad come to pns^ 

l«fnro their eves 

the ordinary ^ 

over the long distances wl.icL fnt tmnai«rt l.y mU 

of a aide dominion ^TtZ" Th" 

Wn rei,reached as being hnhJtlv tJ 
of the great cabmilv ‘ and tlm 

W.I.. “ “ 
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One of the objection a mentit^OfSil iiiay be admitted lo tli^ full, 
namoly, tlmt CTeii if political and niilitiiry causes of financial 
disturbance be avoiJeJp still the tccthtcuco of fumines must 
cause a dmln on the TesionToea of the empire. This prospea^t 
imiet be re^irled with re^j^fDAtiDii to the will of ProTidcnce, but 
with the mo^t resolute spirit of aelf-belp. Xlatedul improve- 
nienta will mitigate, tliougli they eannot avert, tba ninsforttiiia, 
Tlie receiiitd from the public works will in ordinary times TeduM 
the intorat on the national debtj. bo that there niay l>a mint^ 
margin left for unavDidalde inoreuse in tima of famine. In view 
of such misfortnuea there must be such a rigid cconornyp ami 
aucli a judicious husbanding of nwourccH, tliat when tJic trial 
comeSp the (ioTernmant may be fonjid with its onlimuy Ikuauca 
aound and and with ite treasury so fhJl that the cash 
balances ton aHord a considerable tsum for iiamediate use. 

Tbe Biulmirassmoiit, alsop must bo fully acknowh^ilged which 
arises from the loss hy axebange on the verj' laage remittances by 
the Govemnicnt from India to England in silver, to bo meftanred 
by a gold standard, Tlie Secretary of State for India in C’oiincil 
draws bills on the Govammeiit of India w'bich are sold in I^ndciu 
at mtea^ ranging from a fiMHing and so many ponce to tivci 
akilUngs, for n rnpea It is the tlncttiation of the rate thus 
obtained which caused m much anxiety to Hnanciers. The tnte 
is also of great inten^t to the general trade, for it is the main 
lEidii^tor of the exohangu betw-een England and IndLa. The 
blightoijt fall in tlm value of Hilver, oven by tlie fraction of a 
penny, may canae tn the State a large additional loa^ against 
which no fiiianeler can provide^ In former days the exchange 
used not to cause any appreheuEiinu i the vnluo of silver was 
high* approaching the assumed par of two ahillings for the rupee, 
mid the amount of the remitinmces was coni|tftrativcly Rmiilt Of 
late, while the remittances luive largely increasedp the value of 
blIvov happens to have fallcUr and from this donhle cauBo uiudi 
iiuandal trouble baa eutraeil- Withia the most tecent years, 
w bile die linances were stmineil by famine and by w^iir, tJie loss 
by exehatige has been HOiMiniddod In the oxchango fell 
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below 1*, id, for tiie rupee, and the nlartu in many quarters was 
great. The chief losers werti the State and al] the Lntercsta 
dcpeoiliijg on it Tlie EnropcnQ tiffleial elogses, am] some of the 
non-otlicia] cksaes. Buflerod severely. Some detriineut hapiienod 
to portions of the foreign trade, but the export trade wag not 
injnred. on tlie oontnuy, h was nlfected favourably, iiml tho 
Natives eenemUy did not feel any m effect But on aceonnt 
of tl.0 many interests l«uad up with the State, there mk- 
givingg ihmnghont the empire when the exchange was at its 
sen), nml general satisfaction when it l>egim to rise again. 
Though nsen somewhat after several fiuctnntions, it i& still low 
(aven^ng U. M, for the rupee) and tausea mneb trouble, 
tlinngh no partienlnr alarm is felt at the present moment. 

These serjoTiB cJifBcuIties arise from tlio oiisfeocQ of a fiilvcr 
standard and currency. The introduction of a gold standanl 
mm fmlia, whereby gold corns would be legnl tender to amounts 
without limit, wan strongly recommonded by many fimmckl 
anthontiea in India, among whom wore the timince ministers 
Wr. S. Luing, Sir Ciiarles Trevelyan anr! Mr. Massey. The only 
aulhonty in India of aqua] mnk. who held an opposite view, 
ii'aa James Wilson. But tlm ot«tucles were even then found 
It the Oovernmeut to be ins.,r«rahfe, when the value of silver 
relative to gold was high, Tliey have subsufiuently I«Nronic 
nggrava m Uutt value has fallon. and pnicticaBy there is DOt 
y hope of a gold slnodaul bting adopted. There is doubt 
whether the case would be materially altered, even if gdd should 

itself, of winch 

sraithenT^ J ^ W lanny to be ojeoing out, on the 

r cT-T" It U i^Thaps unfortunate 

not introduced, and some tliint tb T rT?"**^ 

were not imfavoniabfe to top ^ !!'“ «J»^nf^taiioas 

stondBnl has l«en establishtid it. » - ' 

for munv years a chau^ i 

eomplieations; so Indk mnl"'^''^ ^ f 
tho burden and the risk 

j|ed upon her hy tlio existing 
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Btondoni MeanwliUe, aince tlio discovery of gold in Aimtralia, 
there have been anomalies connected ’irilh this gubjecL It 
was remarked by the late Sir W. Miiuaficld (aftern'ardfl Lord 
Sandhnrst) that the gold of Australia Imd to ^ lo London 
to be exdittngHd for flilver^ which was then sent oat to India 
after being bought at on uxtifiidally high pi’iea in EunjptL 
The stmngo apfsctacla was eidiibitod for many years of sbips^ 
froightcil With gold, tiaversing half the glolne in one direction, 
crossing ships convopng an eciniil value of silver in the oppiaito 
direction, for tba odjaainiejit of balances of trade capable of 
sattlonLcnt without tdllier voyi^. 

Meanw^liiJe the causes of the fall of the value of silver may 
not prove ]>ornaanoqt, and may eitlier abate or disappear, siich as 
the cscesaive produce of the American mines, the glut of silver 
in tJie money market in conseiiuence of the duingcs mado by 
tlie German Go^nemmetit, and the altered condition of tmde. 
One of the potent fiiclora in lianlcning tlie exdnmge in favour 
()f India atid remedying tlie losses which have recently 
occumwl, ia held to Iks the briskness of the luJi a n export trade, 
'Wbonever a powerfiil ini pulse is gi;^ to that trade, tliKH silver 
is likely to rise in value, Tlie flow of silver to India was 
enonnoiis whan the cotton tmdc startol forward with a bound 
in consequence of the civil war in America, This subject is 
well explained in Colonel Nassau Le^' iKwk, entitled ' The 
Drain of Silver to the East/ and published in 18G6. 

Tho next difficulty relates to the nadoisal debt, which is 
fiaid to be growing to an amount that the treasury cannot pro¬ 
perly bfsur* The capital outlay on the Guaranteed milwaya (Q7 
TTinli ona) Lb hdd by many to be virtually a jiart of the national 
debt; but it is technically exc]ude<I and, as olreuily seen, the 
ebarga upon the State on account of Coanmteed iaterest ia 
expected to disappeiir. The national debt proper^ that is the 
registered interest-bearing debt, may l^e stated at 151J miUiona 
sterling on the 31st of Marcb^ 1880, Of {Jiis, 37 nillJiotis liavo 
l>een spent on Urn rtnnuneratiye public works which are ulieady 
In port defrayingp and an? uspectwl ultimately to defray alto- 
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gfltlifjTj tliB iDtBFCBt cIuLriiBn incnTTod on tliBir twconut^ iiiifl 
4i millions on tlio redEmpUon of tho diYidend dno to the 
holdera of Knst Iticlin stock. ThnSj \^'hat nt&y lio tonued tlio 
unproductive debt wonM stand at 110 milUonfl. Of tliia n^in 
Suiiictbin^ in due to tbc finniiieii, which ora estinuittH] to hovo 
cost tli 0 Goii'etTiiiiGiit It* millions. The national debt incnrred 
for war ia considemhly lesa llinn 100 millionfl. If lOO miUiona 
Iw taken as tlie impriMlnctive dobt, it amonnta to Iwm than two 
years of tho veceip^ of the Gov'emment shewn in tJuj necoimta 
03 65 millionfl annmdly. But it has been seen that a part of 
these Tcceiptii cannot be Teckoued ns ravenue proper, which luis 
bwn ahewn to amount to 49 ^ millionB. Tlie revenue jimpcr of 
two years, then, would arufiunt to 87 millioua, a snm not Jiu- short 
of the flum of 100 miUioiia, which aum, therefore, ropieseuta a 
little more than two years* raveniiB. tTndged Ity tiio standard of 
■odebtedness in many odvancetl countries, this amount of national 
debt in India would not appfsar cxeesflivo. If India, as ia 
uudorstCKKl to he prohiilik, aluUl receive from Eji^'lnrid sub¬ 
stantia] relief in respect to the debt incurred for tlie recent 


Afghan war, the only knmi'u coum of immtniinte iuiTteiue to tlm 
[nrli^ debt is the proseeution of tlie reprodnetive j-ublic Works, 
But it would not thence foDow that the interest charges must 
increaae, for. as already seen, they are in jiart defrayed Ity the 
receipts frum the works, and do not stand at a materially higher 
amount now than they stood in 1871, when the debt was much 

^ Tipi*unla of 5J millions aimu- 
dly; which amount is equal to one-eighth or 12J percent of 
the millions already shewn as the amount of the revenue 
projicr, or imr cent. Tlio normal ndo of interest used to he 
6 per cent. But of late yean, tlm Indian financiers have availwl 
emselvea of ovary opportunity of reducing this mte. till in 

il * V in India, and 

i 7 0,000 m ^glaad S. and 1J millions at ^ pet cent.; 

"t;: 

ir»r«-»i -ht 41 ' ^ bullions nt fij per cent, a^ere con- 
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Eiiffliflli debt, £17,2^)0,00*^ whk'h interest at 5 |H3r cent, 
^as eonvertert into a 4 i>er ee&L stock. In these imv^ tJie 
interest clinr^es aro IiiisiaeTitML Tluit tlie iDdiam financiers lose 
Tin chance which luighi: ofTer itself of Todnciiig the capital of 
the debt is sliewn by tlie fact that, lietwceu 1801-2 and the 
111 ] si nf iL was rcdnoMl from 98^ to 00^ miUlnnS- 

Of the rcgistcrwl debL, 149 millions, 90 rnilliona ace held in 
India and 50 ia En^kiuJ. Tlio debt owing in England involves 
an antiuiil payment thcTO of niOlionB, which snm fonn^ an 
important item of the hotoe chaises. There hi sdme ceasou fur 
satisfoction in the fact that so Largo a iwvrt of the debt ie lield in 
India, although, of the wliolo sinu^ more balungs to Europeans 
tlian to Natives. 

Lastly comes the qiieatiou whether the noycruuiynthas or has 
not failed to pf^eserve an cquilihrinm Ijet^Tieti income and expendi¬ 
ture depemls on the inclusion or exclusion of the expenditure 
from iMimjweil meney, on the productive public works. In no 
country are such works lai^ly constmcpstl out of ardinarr 
revonms } nor is there any reason why India should mrwlij an 
exception to a rule of such wido appUcatioii. Most TOmomiste 
and CnaucicTS woulfl admit that this expenditure mu&t ba 
C 5 ?cludGd from the ordinary account and treated aejwitiitely. 
This being excimlod, it will be found that during the last 
17 years tlicrc baa been an aggregate surplus of 
njad an agg^regatc deficit of £ L4,02fi,0fH9, or a net surplus of 
£1,1 fi 9, 000. Til is result, Cck3, hm been Dlitiducd after paying 
15 miUioDS for famine roltcf, and 10 mlUjoiia on account of lusa 
by exchange. If tliis very imjiortont point bo uiiuie gixid* 
then the ordinary finances of India are dearly seen to Imve 
been sound and healthy, to have been eaiMihle of austaining, not 
only the defence and administration of the eottntry, but also 
aevend gmve and uucontfollable mkrortun^, such as famines 
and losses by exchatige, and Ut Imve miuntnincd the desirable 
oquUibriiim. In jnstilication ol this funduLmentAl proxwsitiou tlie 
following figures are taken from Mr. Cunningham's pamphlet, 
which etnbtK.lioa ufFioisd information : 


mmsJ of tio Gjiobh Rmtmxuk nnd EirKiriimJjii of Ijroi^ from 18(^3-63 ia 187&"7fl (exclinliiig Cju^itaj^ Ekf 
D rruhii KxTJiAOttDUfAiir or PitoDucTi¥i Ponuo WoitKii frojit I9fi7-fi8) mul iljo BiruN.Cf or DNrioi^ iu e 
YiAiLp inalnclfn^ mid osioliiilirig HIxi’ic.^DiTcrvix on Faml^tx llxLiKr liod Las^ hy Eeohanqx. 
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Tbu nthjocdoua iifge<| with so much riiTco and abiliLy agiiinat 
Indian finance have now Ikjcd brieJly reviewed. Of these, gotn a 
iiiivp been fnlljr adiaitted, othem have been controTBrted, or 
have been mitij^ted bj oonnter-cunaJdenitioiis. The general 
effect of the review is, however, decidedly favnnmble Ui the 
position and prcispectB of Indian fijiimce. 

Some fow snbjectis, relating to tinonce, yet roniain to bo 
mentioned. 

Tlie syatom of audit and noconnt is highly organized for the 
whole eiupiie. sutficieutly decentmliaed to meet the needs of 
the various provinces, yet so centmlized as to odniit of control 
being eampktely exercised hy the centml Government in India. 
There is in taich division of the empire on Accoontant-GeRCTal, 
wlio works with the local authorities, but who is, aa reganls 
audit and occonnt, independent of the Local Government. The 
several Accountants-Geneml are under a ControUeisGonenil, 
who is the auditoi>bi-cliief immodiately under the Government 
of India, who su]>ervises tlie keeping of tlie national accounts, 
and controls the supply of funds to the various troasunt^s 
throughout the empire. 

Since 18fi0 there Iiaa boon in Inditi a Government papier- 
currency, which was proposed toy ifniiies Wilson, when he 
became finance minister. PreviouBly there was a paper cur¬ 
rency pertaiuing to the three Presidency lumks of Calcntta, 
Madras, and Homily, which was limitod to 5 millions sterling, 
or 5 crores of rupees, against which one-fuurth niiLHt be held in 
specie, wliilo the remaining three-ftmrtlw might Iw issued against 
securitiee. Ttus currency was alwlishefi on the introduction of 
the Government currency, u‘hen the right of issue wna ttuns- 
furred from die Iwinka to tlie State by im Act of the legislature, 
Tlie principle on which the Govemmont emrenuy was based 
i» thus sot forth in a despatch in March IRdO toy the Secretaiy 
of Stale for India, Sir Charles Wood, now Jjjrd Halifax:^ 

“ ITio Kuail priucitile for regnlBUiijt the Ukoe of a j»per ciKnlation u tluit 
whieh was enfoiirtl oa the honk of EdpW hj iht Acl of ISfl, thal the 
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flmnnnL ^ Dotei isaoeti m QovflrDTiiciit AQ£iint3e« Jioiilii be omiiitiiTiifll Jit 
a prom, ydthln the Wioit at the emtilliat Binoimt wMch es|«iniHr 
prored to be neciaaary fnf iba mcrafitary tnraswtiqaa of ttie coimiij; Jwd 
thAt pay fcrrtlier Jmicumt uF miiua flbtjuld be iaanfld cm ootn or boIOop, imd 
iboold wry with the amowot of the reserro of flficdo in ibe Bank* MwrdJng 
to the wMita nml d^mandft of tin pabliD- Tbe Importniit tsoBdllStm is iW 
muHsed that thfl niiied oioTeno^ of nota Bfkd coin shottlil vury In qoAotity 
BiMllj ii if It WBCo whollj in cpio-** 


Upon tbia prinmple, than, the CksTr^emmaat notea waru 
wlien Mr. S. Idling wiyj llnfmce minister. The circtiliitiun 
omotmted to 4i milliotia aterling in 1862-G3,and ro&a gfuduiiUy 
till it amounta nowrtdaya to Ilf milEonfli on tLo evcnigo, 
thoagli it has BomeLimes oacccded 12, and o^icre muimted to 
nearlj 13 inilliotih* 

In the tot inatAELCQ the Goveniijiaat Troa empo’^ered by law 
to notes on ita own aecnrities up to 4 crore& of mpoca,^ of 
4 nimioas sterling. In 1870 it wna found that the direnktiim 
biul reached the amount of 11 miHions flEerling, ogmnst wiiioh 
there wna a roacjn'e of 4 millioiifl m secnritios and 7 millionfl 
in coin or bullion. Ihia ciroiilation could not* under any 
aihility tliut might be reasonably iuiagined* fall short of 6 mil- 
lioufl, or 6 crorca of mpew, and power was taken by ^ hfisnu 
notes on Govorniuent eecuritie^ np to thnt amount. The reserve 
atands at i5| million^ sterling woith of Government syouritic^* 
over 5f millions of coin and hullioin Tlio interest saved on 
the 5f milliona of Government Bocuiitiefl, about £230^000 
annum, less about £30.000 of expenses incurred, repicsenta the 
firoiit to the State; 

There are ten circles or sul>cirolw of issue in British India, 
for each of whidi notes are issned. TLo State ia bound by law 
to cash the notes of each ciccln at die Kote oCice or uflicea of 
the drclA. but nut in other clreleH. It is not coneidored safe as 
yet to undertake the cimLIng of notes in oimltia otlier than Uiat 
where they ujs issued. Tbo notoa l^oor the iLimio ipf the t^wn 
wheuee they are iMued. and are payable only atjlha Xot« oftice 
of such fcoHTi or at Uie Presldinicy town of the Vresideney within 
which Bucb town La situate. 
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Th 0 notes range in value fioiu S rupees, or lOjt., to 10,000 
rupees, or £1000. About halT the total circulation is comprised 
in iiotca nf £100 and upwards; tbc nnt^^ of the loweatp cir 
5 nijfcee dcnainination, have a total vulue of ^ uiilllou sterling. 

Tlie expausiou of the Goveminent psper Durrency ia regarded 
as satisfiictoTy, though of bto years the rate of growth Iuls 
been hut slight. The increase ia natimilly found at the trade 
centres where a note ourrency had preriDusly existed- 'tliorc i.s 
uIho some ciTroktion, amounting to ai^int ndlliutis sterlings 
in the interior of the country where notes were fortuerly un¬ 
known, The fluctuations in the circuktion have been for the most 
part iuconsidtarable, and theie never liaa lieen any eontruetinn 
or fall, indicating the slightest degree of public distrust. During 
times of national danger and disturbancOp the currency of notea 
w^as maintained. For instnuccp in 1857^ the darkest perieid 
which the led ion eiupiiie has ever seen, the annual average 
circulation of the Bank of Bengal notea stood at 1| nullioit 
sterliugt and Iietween May and August, that is the moat critical 
tnoutlis of that year, amounted to upwards of 11 uulliou; and 
tlicae amounts were fully ofiual to any that hfwl hecn attained 
liefore the political trouhics hmko out 

There were formorly tliree minta in India, namely those at 
Colcuttap hladras and Homtmy ; the Madras mint was closed in 
18B9. In mmiA seasons, such as the cotton crisis of 1865, tho 
mints have boon the scenes of extraordinary bustle and Activity; 
of kto years their business has been normal and quiet During 
ten years eincts 1SBO, £192,263 uxiEtb of gold^ £54,343,391 of 
silver, and £611,995 worth of coppcTp m all £50,146,649, have 
been coinenl in the mints of TndiA Specimen coins from each 
mint are tested in the Londuti mint; and the coinage is foiitid 
t4i l>e perfectly good. 

Government eavinga-hnnks have 1>ecn estshliahed at tho 
Prei^idency towns and at many places in the Lnti^rior of the 
country ; intorest at f^e^ cent. La now allowed on deposits up 
to srooB auioimts not exceeding £50 per annum for a single 
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dcposito The total of deposit's ntunely 2 loilUoiia sterLing^ 
hua riseD to 3 TnillioiiB; tho d^^positora are tens <if thoiisauda in 
niuiiber, cliiotiy Natives bdunging to the inxifeasional elaaisefi, 
and corfcihi aectiona of tljtj mercantile body, Imt hardly at all to 
tht: rtgricultural community. 

It liaa eomctiiiiea lieen atrongly ^^.^OlIllmeluie^l that the Oo- 
veminont lo Inilia ahould undertake life iusunincio to a modenite 
and Hmited eKtent. The mettswre waa designetl for the ittfiiefit nf 
the Natives^ as hein|| oiiloalatad to teooh them liahits of thrifty 
furettionghtp and io form tie® of the happiest kind Letwotai 
them and the State. Owing to vcLtioua i>ractical difficnltias, 
also Ui the objeetion-H againHt inteiferencei i/vith jn*ivato enter¬ 
prise m this reiqHiot^ the GoYfemmeDti haa not yet seen its way 
to imdertaking busmeea of this nature, however desimble tlmt 
may he on mnii j grounds. 

The principle of mEuntaining some iioTinetrriDn on tlie part 
of the Government viith curtain binks btis long prevailed iti 
India, though State Imnks, ia tlie full sense of tl^e tana» have 
never been ea-tahliKhe<L Tlie three Presidency bunks of flengab 
Madras aud Bomliay reapeetively hnvo o^^istod for many yesmi- 
The OoveTtinieiit used to hold almrcfl in these institiirionSp anil 
app^diiterl a certain niiinhi^r fimong the dirtseturs whn ml on the 
boanla of diret^tion ; the psiiihiip wpitnl of the iiaoks amnuuted 
to 4| millions sterling, and tlie Government Blmres to neruly 
^ million in all. During the ouiiuuerciEd mais of tho 
iJank id Boiiihfiy failoLlp invulving serious consetineiiccg to 
the GovernHKmt and the |nihlie, uiider circunistancses which 
need not now he ren^.imited. Tlie other two liEUiks^ especially 
the Ikmk of Bongivlp have had unlirokfiii carours cd aiieecssful 
and prosperous immiigeineiitH The constitution of ihedtt hanks* 
and the relations of the Croveniment with theiu^ hiivn liocii 
mom Ihftii onoo revbeii by the Jegislatnre. Tlie Government 
no longer hold.? almies jn Uienij miT takes any part in their 
tHrection^ but an orditmjy deposit itcconiit eurrent with 

them, engaging virtnsdly to maintain at least a ceitain liakiiee 
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in their lionde, find to [ifty ioterei^t if the halance falb VhsIow thia 
miniTnum, On the other baiul, the Ix^nks nre precluded from 
mnlviiijT ndvatie^ t>eyond \i certain aniLFunt, or anj upon securi- 
Lies save lliose sfieeitierl in the charter, namely Crovomnient 
aecnritieSj gunmnteed niilttTiy strxrk and the like. They are 
styled tlia ludLuii or PixsSrleiiey Ijimka, and ura prechidisd from 
doing much of the husiiiesa that is done hy the onlimiry kaiks, 
\vlii[di am cftlletl, in contradistmctiou, the " exchaiigo hnnka,*' 
iifuncly^ tlie Cliaiiered Bank of India ami Chinn, the Chartered 
Mermiiitile Bank, tho Hnngkong juid Shanghai Bank, the 
Naliunal Bank, the Agm Baiik, mid tlio Oriental Ikink. Tho 
exchange hmiks oidmarilj keep a large fKirtion of tbdr OT^vn 
lialaueea in tho Indian nr Fiesideney banks irluch have still a 
fipcciiiil [HJKsitiun Lu the mercantile eoiumunity, by reason of their 
oorjnectiou with the GnvDrtmieiit^ limits thmigli it IjCk The 
Governinent imparts tu the PreBidency banks setna elemeutB of 
strength, viithou t itsairinciiiring the risk of any real embarrma- 
meut. The total Capital of these tbn?e htinkB muoiLiits to 
millions, the ludance which tho llovemiiient keeps in tlieir 
hands rangea fmm | million sterling to 3 milliona. their 

lioadqmirtota are at the Prtssidency bOAvns, they have bmndiea 
in the interior of ovory^ jimvinco in Iho empim As now eou-- 
riLitiitofl, they are moat valnahlo inatitiitions, adtlLng stability to 
the trade, and onctinrjijpiig confidence in the money market. 
Tlicy provide a safe place where monqy may Imj dejniiiitefJ, and 
in Limes ofprusaurvi liavo the tneatis of iifTordingocUfunmiMjation, 
upt.m Bocuritiea of the beat kind being teiidereil, Borving, in a 
wonlj DO anchors to the oonmierce of the country. Tlieir 
Tminagemcnt has during recent yoan? Ijeen veiy succesaful; they 
have paid ilividencls at favoumhlo rates, evon during Lhe pemKi 
of commercial depresainn from winch Uie eiupim has hardly yet 
eiiiorgeH-h aiiil tlicy have prodiioad Efeveral I»jinkerB eminent in 
the profession. 

Besides tho tudances in the Presidency bankM, the Govern¬ 
ment in Imlhi tiioinUine large sums in cosh in its treasnrjeM 
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flcattezeiL tiironghout tho empir^p which are not Icsa 
250 in nnuLbarp indndin^ only district treasmieSp and ex- 
olnding tho leasar tnMwuri&a in the interior of the districtB. 
The naeda of nninoruoa provincea so widely dispetsed catise 
cotmtlesa demands to arise at distant pamtSj and it hence 
becomes necessary to Iceop reaouTces of cash in hand, It 
has been often held hy Tf iYlian financieEs that the Go^ennnont 
ought to maintoin in India a very high cash hahmccj so that 
there should alwn]^ be a reserve or stirplua bcyoud the ordinary 
requirementa of the public service, which resource would be 
immediately avoUahle in any emergency- The cash bolanoe in 
India usually rises and falla at certain times in the yeaft lit® 
flux and refinx of a tide j the lowest point is at the h^nning 
of November, wiien on the average tho amount will be do wo 
at 9 milllcina sterling; and tho highest at the end of Jnoe, 
when it may be up at 15 miUions; at the end of tho official 
year, that ib 31ftt of March, it ought to be at least 14 mUlionB, 
even periupa 15 milliocLfi. In March 1870 it stood at 
17 miHiumip in hlorch 1872 nt 22 millionfi, in March 1873 at 
16} milUonB. ‘\Mioa during 1873 tho Bengal famine super¬ 
vened, thou tlio Govettiincnt appreciaUxl tho natiouiil vigour 
which apringa hrim the jioesession of a full tmusnry. 
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Art* of Tndk—Pupnlatitm—SflTeral rdig^iJiiii, eait«f, rroCimolw, nndi irtnitlflf- 
Rbptitdiif the jifloiTli!—Agriotiltiiw—^WoTts oF irrigpiticiu—Embattkni'euta 

_Teniin!*—Pulice—Crimb—Priwraa—Civil joetioe—Hjoapitoli and IH*- 

_Eilan^atbo—Univoralties—Literature—P(wtH 3 ®oe und elMlrk 

tc1ugTA[.iSi—Emigration—^Riiilwaja—Rpaidfl—Tonslgii sCA-bonm imiE— 
Cwating tnifclo—Harbcmni—Shipping—Fronlkr tnidc—Tea and cotfee— 
^■LiiiifaghirBa of DoLtDD ond j QtHi—Eipnrtii, of wheat jmd rice-^oal— 
Foreats—Aitn3»="FinAncie-^Ea¥ieiineg and rEffidpta—Expemlitiiro—C^In* 
ng&ajid paf«T ctirnmej— EqaiUbdnm of Lnoome and ordLouy e^iiontMtiira, 

l7f tliG previonJi chapters etatifttica Iiave been liera and tlere 
incidestiLollj pretfSiited; but no attiflnipt Ima been mark to array 
or inaralial tiie figures in a comi€Ct<}d fomv i nud rnferenen may 
be Imd with advantage to tJio atatUtitail al^strant pnblislied 
annually by the India OlEee in Landotn Xevertbflless the 
principal statistic 4 iLl facta relating t<i India, if grouped according 
to the natimd sequence of the stibjectBp will aMke the unaginn- 
tion. and fill it with ideas of the grandeur of the eastern onipira 
A brief atumnaiy will now l>a given, for the most part in moud 
numlrtjra, of those salimit facts which are easily boruo in reoob 
lection and display the rnagnitude w^hicli the Indian domiuiqns 
uf tbu British Crown have nttameiL 

The area of the IndiAn empire amounts to one million and 
a half of squall miles. Of this area, uno-tliiid, cousiating of 
upwards of half a m HI ion of Bijuare miles, belongs to Native 
Slates and chiofahij^a great and small, about 450 in uuniW. 
The remaining two^thinls^ or something leas thati one million of 
aiiuara miles, are British territorim These territories are 
dividtsd into eight Local Govern mentB or Administrations of 
various grades, namely two Goveruotships, three Lion tenant 
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GovamoTaliips and tliree Cliief CommtsaioiiersLipa. Tlie whole 
aiB nnder one ceatrol or supreme antliorityp tiamely the Govem- 
ment of Indiaj admiiijEd^ercd hj the Governor-General in Ccmiicil. 
The eseontive or admimatmtivo unit ia termed a district which 
is Bomewhat like a county in Eagland or a department in Franca 
There are 224 such districts in British India, tlio avomge area 
of a district being 4u00 square mi l ea. Tlie sdcial imit amniig 
the Xativos is the towtiship or village, which resembloa an 
Engliflh parish. There are 4H4,0U0 of such villagis in British 
India; conLaimng S7 m illioiaa of inhnldted houses. 

The popuktion of the IndiaD ampiit amotintH to 241 millions 
of sools^ of whom 49 mHIinns are in the Native States^ and Oic 
remainder, or 102 niilliouSp are in the British territories. The 
population in the BriMsh temtorioa shews an average of 211 souls 
to the square milor This may appear a low average* hut it will 
he seen presently that nearly half of tho wholo enuntry ia 
nnoultivAted. In tfau^ province which hove been BFurveyed 
field hj fields the poptilation is found to bo 4-U! souls to 
the square mile of iulmbiteil country, reprcsentiiig a high 
ratio of denaity. There ia one villngo to half a square milOj 
persons on the average to a village, and 5 persons to n hous& 
Of the 44 liave 5€^000 inLahitanta and iipTMinla^ and 

1358 liave fham 10,000 to 50,000 iDhabiUnts. 

Of the British subjeotfl^ there are 141 millions of HiiuhiSp 
18 millions of aborigLEial nveea, 41 millions of Mahammadans^ Ij 
million nf Sikha^ and neatly 3 raillioiLs of Jains and Bnddliista- 
The Christians are lesa than nno mill i nn iu number. There are 
6 millions professsing religions other than thmQ above staUiil. 
Of the 141 mill ions of Hindus^ 10 millions are Btahiiuna and 
51 millions Kajputs, 105 J mOliops belong to other or humbler 
castes ^ while milhaiis ore either out^costes or people not 
recoguLsing caste. The Aflifitic imn-Indlon people, indutling 
.^bq. PerHianj). ArtneiiiimB, Chinese, Siameso, iffllftra, Turks, 
^ghaiis and Beluches, are 650.000 in imniher; there nie ftlao 
3 >00 Africanfl, The Europeans, AiuericaiiB and AustmlLuiB me 
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536,000 in all. It may l>e iutereating to thosia engaged in 
the work of cvangieUzatioii to obeervt; Unit tLe aborigintjs and 
thv^ oiitaide tbe fiale of cnatt! number 26| inillioiifi, among 
whom there e.^Bt no antecedent obBtadea tti tbe reception of n 
new rellgiEm. 

In Lbe British torritoriee there are 02 milEonB of adult maloB, 
of whom more than one-half, or 35 milliouSp are engagod m 
agriculture, <jr the remainder, or 27 mdlioiia, the labonrerB an? 
8 niillionai while nearly 8 iqilUoma follow mdustria.1 ponmita, 
and di mlTl mna dome^stic CHXiipation i 3| million's arc employed 
in conimeruOp and 2^ millions Ijulong to the VEirioiia professions^ 
including CTOvemnieiit service; 2 millions only Ijsdng inde¬ 
pendent. Whon streaa is laid on the erceamve dependence of tlio 
population dp agriculture, it is to be reiuemVjered tliat, still, tboro 
are 25 tuillion^ of adult males depending on other ocu’npaticinft. 

The nmnbera of otMt mates employed hy Govetnmeat and 
iminicipalitios me noteworthy; their total mnoouta to l,23t\533p 
of whom 222,594 are military cmd marine, 442,594 are %ilhige 
watchmen^ while no less than 571,335 are employed in general 
atlnLinirttration. In other words, the Covonnuent of Britiflh 
Inti in bae more than balT a million of dvil employ fe in ita 
aenico, of whom the vEist majority are Natives. Besidee these, 
them ore 21,900 omployed on railways* Further, there are 
33j9lin engaged in law, inoluding aE from the Iiigbi^ to the 
humblest, that ia, from tha barrister to the stamp venilor. 
Some 61,000 f^;^llow the profeB&ion of medicine after the orienlol 
fashion. Tho&a who pursue the varinua Asiatic arts of painting, 
music, dancing, ju^ling and the like, are 218,000. The oistunt 
to wdiicb the trade m money affords employment wlE he under- 
aUiod frt^m the facte that 118,000 are liankera, 21,000 money¬ 
changers, and 110,000 money-lenders. Lastly, the beggnre and 
paupers, not buwavar supported by any poor law^ are l,i!50,.000p 
or just one mil ] i nn - 

Of the 38 millions of adult males engaged in agriculture, 6^ 
tiiLllkn.s are prepriators, of whom j mdlion,^ or 750,0011, do not 
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wutk, but live 0 ^ lanJlortb great or prpull, wMlo the reraainder^ 
or 5J millions, are engaged iti cuIti^Titipn, more or as 
peasant proprietora. The fiirm servants and laljourers am 
nearly one million, while the bailifTfl mid upjjer servants are 
lOSjOOO. Tliere are 20,1 Ql) cattle dealers, 589,000 heidsmen 
and gtasders, ami 200,000 etherwiae omployad with animah. 

The agriciill.iiraj stadsties uf the empire am unavolLlaljly 
imperfect, because the Govemiuent liaa considered itself 
prcclnded from insisting on the i!nlle^tion of such infamiation 
in these provinces which are under the pormanenl settlement; 
conacquently many interesting puticiilam wbich can be 
rendered for other provinces are not fcrtlicomin^T for the 
provincea under the Govemment of Bengal. 'With this large 
rescTi'ation, however^ many important facts can be stated. 
Exclusive, then, of Bengal, Belior, and Orissa, thane have l>eeu 
132 millions of acres emrveywl and aasessed field by field in the 
manner described in the foregoing chapter on the land-tax. Of 
this total, 25 millions of acres are irrigated, or less tbiin oiia- 
fiftliol the whole, the retnainiog four-fifths being nJiirrigated. 
Moreover, there ore 194 milliorta of cnltivated amncs not yet 
surv'eyfei in detail, making up a total caltivatcil area of 1424 
millions of acres,. As a lemurkablo fact in juxlapusition witli 
the above cireumatunceg^ it is to be noted that the cultivable 
area, inclnsive of groiing lands, amounte to 102 millioiis of 
€n|U4il tn more than two^thinls of the pultivated ares.], and 
tliene cun hardly be any mistake on this point, honnme out of 
this cnlrivable area no less than 88 millions of have licen 
sun^eyed in demil. The gmnd total of the cnJlivated and the 
cultivable area amounts to 2444 of acres. Now, the 

uncLultiv^bk area ig nearly thy same, namely 24^4 milUotis of 
ncree ; in other words, only ono-half uf the entire area is 
oultivatc^l] a fact which shews how Extensive the hill-sides, 
Btony plains and deserts re;dly are. Similar conditions appear 
to tlifi piUiviiicss under tlie C»t>veniEiept of BcngAl. 

(if whieh the total area (cxtldflive uf riveru und kkes) wnouiits 
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145 101 uiillioii^ of acres, of wMeli 54 milliiTns otily are eatloiatctl 
as beinjT under cnltivatioiL 

In the provincsaa surveyed ns above, 8 millioiifl of pinqgbs are 
Hhewu in tbe retTims* and 31 millioaji head gf cattle 
cowa^ biiUoeks and huilhloes). But the infornLation is defective 
in some provincea, and these fignrtts, high ^ they orc^ do not 
ognvey an adequate idea of the resources of tJie empire in such 
respects. 

Out of tlie 25 nulUans of acres under IrrigaLioii, as ahewn 
alcove, 61 millicimj me irrigated from {mnab, as Been in die 
previous chapter on canals. The length of tlicse oanals has 
then: been statuil at Ticarly 18,000 miles of niain eliannulsp 
besidea distributing channels. These works have been con- 
stmctol by tbe State at a cost of 21| milliQna aterhug^ already 
yielding a not return of million sterling aniitiaUy^ equal to 
fi per cent mterest on tbe capitod outlay. There are* on tbe 
other liaud^ emltfinkments for protectiiig the lands* near the 
lower cmiree of the Ganges and thi; Indus, from injury by floods. 
The total length of the principal of the^ emhankineiits amounts 
to 1870 miles i lie^idea many lesser embankments. 

Tike land is for the most part devoted to the production of 
odibic grains; out of 18S millions of onltivatofl acres* 161 millions 
axe under foofl-crop^, and onlyi^T millionB under non-fooci-crops. 

The prevalence of the several tooni^ described in the previous 
chaptoT on the hmd-bax may be illustrated nuioerioaily thus. 
Itj the provinces onder the Govemmeut of Bougal there ore 
ISO.nfK) ej^tates* hehl by laiidlonls great ami sm.-dl; aomc of 
w^hoin Ijnvc kryu rtintnlijp fur instance the Baja of Bortlwan with 
all aiiniiijl income from land of £4^10,000, Darbhanga £3l0,tH>0, 
BcttiJt £130*000, Hatwu £00,000* ami others. In (die Central 
Provinces there ate 28*000 estates* mostly held hy smfdl land- 
lonls. In the Panjah 01 per cent., North-weatem Provinces 00 per 
ccnl.p and OinUi 36 jxir cenL of the loud ia Iieltl hy the vilhige 
coiamnuities described m a previous chapter. In Jladras there 
am 2*302^0(]Hl jKjasant proprietors* holding under the ryotwnri 
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tannty* yf wlsDDi 1,251,750 jKiy ]£3*s tlmn £1 of Itind ruTPuufi eiitrli 
yiMT. In Bombay there are 1^3^1^^,622 of jHiiiaaiit pro- 

pnetors, nf whom 737,000 codi hold ton ncrea of limd or les?, 
THr adling price of IodiI inay be indicated in thia wiae^ lu 
the PiiDjab iho price is 27 years" pnrchiise, of the Ooveminent 
rsvenno; in Madras it mn|^^ np ti> £10 per acre umirigftted 
and £3fi aura iniptcfl. 

[oUirmil order ia Tfiaintnined hi tliin arefl, and aincffig this 
population, by a n^nilar jmlico force of 153,000, officcr& and 
luen. Oat of thi.^ nmnljer, Ltie coat of 27,000 meii ia deftayed 
by municiptiliticj^ mui otber bodies, while the cbnr^jyies for the 
remainder, or 131,000 meii, falls entirely on the State. Tluit the 
stn^ngth of Lida police force ia jnfjdentfi. ia ahewn by tlic as erage 
4 >f one policeman to seven fri^aaie milea and to 1000 people. 
rk- 4 =iide 3 these, howcYGr, there le the roml poIicfl>, or viUss® 
W'ntclunen, of whom the number will Ira ncnrly coinoident with 
that of villiigcs, w Khili has been already act dow n ah 442^000^ 

In ao large a population the nnmber of crimea and ofTenGea mnst 
ncceswmly 1>6 large j it stniids at nearly 880,000 in the year. 
Tlieu, the nnnibar of persona broaght to trial in the year 
kiJionntii to 070,000, or nearly one milliDD, of whom 350,000, on 
tbe nvera^,aTic dischnrgBd, and 550,000 convicted or cemmittoti, 
the rest being under tiiith These facts w-^tll give sonio idea of 
the businosH devolving on the iioDee and the iiiagiatmcy, ^ 
Thene are 211 prisons in the whole conntiy, exdnsive of 380 
lock-ups, and tlie doily average of prisoners amounts to 118,500, 
of whom only 5500 arc fciraiJea, 

Tim civil lirigntion is qousidemble, as will Ira seen from the 
number of auita mstituied in the year, nnmoly 1,500,000. Of 
tills numlier tw^o-thirds are fnr money ami the tenjcdmlor for 
rent and otber tilings. The estiimiLed value cf the siiitSj that LSj 
tlio amount cbiiinod and disputed, stands at the large sum of 
upwards of 14 milliona sterling atmuall)\ Out of this number 
the suits for sumll amouiitfl up to £10 are upwards of l,iOii,lH>0, 
valued at 3| luiUiciiB sterling. 'riiRSC facts tlirow aonio light 
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on tlio queation so often debuted fis to wLotlier Hieto is much 
wenlth m the ciJiintry* 

Tbt uifiin result of the organization of public charity by the 
8tiite will V>e compr^hHUile^i in the facts thut tliere are lli*^^ 
cliarituLle fUapensnrias and hospitola, whioli recflive 270p0li'0 

indoi* pntients during the year, and afford outdoor ndief 
in H miUiona of casefi. Tlifc toted of indoor and outdemr pa- 
tienta excc!i>d8 6,900,000 iu the year, exhibiting a daily averoga 
of 19,000 peiwiiia. There ate also 22 lunatic aBjlnnifl, hatu^; 
3470 iTiTn flfPia. The retuniB shew that 3^ miUiuus of persona 
are succQaafuUy vacciunted annually. 

In a year 20,000 persona and 50,000 head of cattle are de- 
stiuyed by wUd li«mts nnd snakes, roiference tuay be had to 
Sir Joseph Fayrer^e rUustratod work on the venomona suakoa 
of India. 

The three Presidency towns, Calcntta, Madma, and Botnljay* 
have ft population within municipal limits of 1,471,492 souls; 
the menibcre of the three corporations are 176 iu nuinber. of 
whom 122 oreNativea and the renmindor Europoana; theinoome 
admiuUtored by them amounts to £663,400 annually. Tlie 
district municipalities in the interior of the country are 894 iu 
number, and the meiubeiB of the municipal comniitteea are 7519, 
uf whom 5725 are Natives and the remainder Europeans j Llie 
inoorae mlmiiuBterod by them amounts to £1,234,512 ounmlty; 
the pttpuUtioii within their municipal limits stands at 12,380.0111) 
souls. The average mcLdunou of municipal duties anil taxes b 
9s, per bend pur auuuui iu the Presidency towns, and only 2». iu 
the district munidpalltics. 

The nation si education ia pnimoted by about 65,500 uislitii' 
tiona iucluiUng schools and ooUegea of all sorts supported in some 
d«)gree, or insiaictt^, by the Statu The number of students is 
returned as 1,900,000, or nearly two mlllicns. thit of tliis 
number there arc 72,200 girb ut schools maintained for them 
sjieciallyi tieaidos a conshleniblfl number at mixed schools of 
boil's and girls. The toUegea are 82 in number, with 890i) 
students, the uoruial and technical schools are 155, with 6900 
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studiJTits. la tlic returns arc inclnded 104 sclioala fctr EoropeaiLS^ 
M itli OlOO Htadents of boLh eesea. Tlie total of these nuinlttirs, 
in tliemaelTCS great, ib mlatively not laiye, for in all thf^y alieiir 
only nioe Bcholnrs to 1000 of the population. It appears to lie 
thought by aoiue tlmt the State uuilertakfeii too much in the way 
of public iuatruction througli it& own ilirect itgency. But tlie 
purely floATrumenL mfititutions ture only 14,500 in niimber^ with 
550,000 fltndctita^ equal to le^a ihan one-fourth of tlio whole, 
AgaiDj it seems tt> be supposed that the State niuintainfl iu- 
oflequatelj the grejit-in-aul aysteai ; hut the aulutl schools are 
2S,5lJO in number, with 650.000 fttmlents^ whilu the remaining 
institnlions are under State inspectioiL 

Some light is thrown ui>on the effect of the high education by 
the result of tins examiuationii at tho Univeraities ^ During tba 
ten years prcct^ing 1870^ 40*000 candidates^ Natives with hut few 
eineptlona^ presented UiemBelTPs for entremee ■ of whiun 13.500 
only passed, a fact which ia creditablo to the strictnese of tho cs- 
am Lners. Unring the same peripjd, in round numbers^ 420*1 ^ pasaeil 
tlie first art? esamiiiation. wIulIi* erplmned in the cLaptet on 
education, is only an internlodiate one} IfilO ticcnnje IhichelorB 
of Arts, mid 305 Masters of Arts; 890 took a dugree in law'. 950 
in medicine, and 255 in ciril engineering. As pusaing the first 
nrts ejcumimitirjii ia not oqiuvfllGat to taking a degree, it follows 
tliut during ten years, cut of 18,500 ymuig men who entered the 
Universities, only 4041* or less than one-fourili* took degrees, 

Some literaiy activity prevailB in Brldsli India, jm seen 
from the Tcgistratioo {>f publications under tho law. In 
the course of a year 4900 works ore pnblifllied. of which 550 
ore in EngUsh. 3050 in the vernacular* 730 in the closaicoJ 
huiguagefl of India* and 570 m tnare than one language. 

In Bengal Lliuro are 38 vernacular newspiapcra. in Msulras 22. 
in Ik>mljay 78, in upper ami Central India 65. [n Eengni the 
circuhition is mpreaented by 1^*350 copies, in Mwims 5*750* in 
Bombay 15,537. in upp*r and Central Inilia 15,603. 

The State expenditure on education shews variations oticordiDg 
as certain items are excluded or included, and the total ranges 
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from £750*000 to £970,000 ananally j in the pravious chaptar 
on ediicatiaii tlie eum of £800,000 bits bcon taken aa an average, 

Tlie progrtas of tLL^ cotintry in general iateHLgence ma-y lie 
illu^Lrated by the principal facta of the poatal and telegraptiic 
departmants. Then? one 5500 jKnat-officEs in the whole eanntiT, 
58,Ut>0 tiiiled of poatal lin ea, £600^000 of coali teceipL^ anjiuidly 
from ibfi public, e^cclitsive of official postagej and 131 millT ona 
of letters and covers despaudjeil in iLn yitsiir. There are 240 
signal officea ojjen for telegrapliic comiiiiiiiication* and Ij 
million of private meBsnge^ are d^^patch 0 [^ annuallj^ e^tdimire 
of State and sorrim mes^iagea. The telegraphic iinea extend 
over 19,100 Tnil^, have involved an outlay of millions 
sterling, and desjjatcii million of messages a year cither for the 
State or Lite public, mclndmg the pri vate messages stated alwvo. 

The total number of peraoti^, IS^ativef*, who have emigrated 
from India to tlie eolonies during Uia ten yeara between 1869 
and 1879, is 173,420* of whom 29,600 went to FrencK and 
421K1 to Dutch colonies* while the remamder proceeded to tho 
British posseasioni^. 

It baa been ^mn in thu chapter on railways that the lines 
opened for traffic comprise 8600 miles* of which 6073 ndlea 
belong U> guaranteed companies* 2363 miles to tho ClovenL- 
ment, and 175 tt» Native States- Besides these* there are 1850 
miles of lines priiptiseil tty l>e executed sewn The passenger 
traffic is represented by 43 niQlions of pi^ngcrs in the year, 
and tlie goods traffic amoonta to 8 milliona of tons annually. 
The rolling stock employed in workLog the railways mndsts of 
1850 locomotives* 4294 jiassenger cairisgea^ and 34,856 trucks^ 
The capital outlay by the guarantcq^l compomes amoants to 07^ 
millions sterlings tlmt Iky the Govemincwt to 2^1^ iniliions* that 
by Native States to 1^ million, or 1231 millions in all TIi& 
gross receipts on the guaranteed lines ouioimt to 9| millions 
aterlfngiu tlie year, and ^ expense to 4^ milUons; and on the 
State lines (ineomi>lete) the gross receipts amount annually to 
1^ luiman, the tsxpenses Lo^ something over 1 tnillion. Tlie oxtont 
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to wliich tbe moneyotj classes in Engbinil are interestod in Lhe 
gnaninteed railways umy lie imderstood from tht fact tbat the 
stock and dd^cntores of tliesa cotapames are held hy tj3,2D0 
persons, of whom only 301 ore registered in ImlifL 

Out of tbe 58,000 milee of pistal roads, at least 20,000 miles 
are miJtalleil or maca^liiimBfl, and pttrtinlly bridged- 

Tlic external soa^bome trade is valued at 110 millioufl Bterling 
annuELlly i for one recent year it stood at 120 midiuns. Out of 
tbe 110 mdlions, 60 million 3 repreeeQt exfiorifl of merchojidba 
and S6 ndlH nita imports; the ramainder is made up by treasure. 
Out of this foreign trade 60 per cent, is with the United King¬ 
dom, and 40 par cent, with other nations. India Bends to 
England 38 millione sterling worth of produce, and receives 30 
miUions worth of merebandiae; in other wrords, regarding this 
piirt of tbe trade the importa are folly etinal in value to the 
expurtSv But in the trade with other coimtrleap Xntlin has 
dining recent years ^Id more of her pruduco to tliem thim she 
has taken of their products in roturoH On tlso whole trafle the 
value of the exports has for recent years exceeded tliat of the 
liii].]oris by 16 nulliumi storlmg j^Hir annuin on tlic average. Tlie 
value of the stores imported by tbe Government now Btiinds at 
2\ mUlioTiH aterliug annually, and during tlio ten yoora between 
1869 and 18T^ has amounted to 13^ mill ions aterling. 

Tlie coasting tnwle bet ween tbe vurious fMirts is now con- 
^demble^ and lias risen in value frojii 41 millions sterling 
in 1873 tn 67| imllinuB in 18T7-8. There an? 9185 niiJt«^ 
roast, and 300 places which are recegnised os jH^irts, most of 
which ate very suiulL 

Tills foreign trade is entirely sea-lK»niK j the sliipping engaged 
in U may Ijh stated at 12^500 veB&els, with a total tonnage of 54 
miUlons Ilf tons, of wdiicli 2000 vessels, mth a tonnage <if 21 
millioiis i>f tons, aro atnamers; uf tbe steamers alioiit twcj-tbiriLs 
come and go by the Suez Canal Of the total shipping. SB per 
cent, is British, and the remainder, or 12 per Ltmt,, ia foieign. 

TIjo Suen Cajiiil was opened on Xovoinbcr 17, 1869; tlie 
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fignnca of the shippiiig not locortlod until the year 1871-3- 
Dunng the nine yeara which have amco olepsed^ nearly 8000 
ateamers^ Vi4th a tonnage of 10 millioiia of fconSj. have pfisa^ 
through the Canal. On the avetngs^ 1200 steoineie, with a 
tonnnge of 1 j millioTi of tons, nae the Canal annnislly* 

The external trade by land with Afghanistan, BeJnehistan 
and the Himalayan re^ons/though Bmall aa compared with the 
aea-borne trade, is yet conslderabli^ and amounts, exports and 
imports together, to 4^ miillonB. 

SoTue inteiestiiig paitioiilars may hare be Biimmamed 
rcganling the products and manufantiires. 

Of tea, 34 millions of pounds, valued at 3 mUlions eterlingp 
are produood annually; ojid of coffee, 350,000 cwta., valued at 
1 ^ million sterling. The exports of wheat fluctuate in amount, 
in 1877 th^ amounted to oj millions of ewts., and in 1878 to 
6i miUiuus. The quantity of rico exported amounts to nearly 
21 millioiia of ewts. 

TEiere are 63 spinning and weaving mflls in India, which 
employ 10^600 looms and li million of spindlca On the 
average 4 millions of ewts. of raw cotton are exported annually* 
Of Jute 5 millions of cwta are exported anniially, valued at 
3 mniiona sterUiig * the jute mannfactuj^ in India itself are 
valued at j of a milLioa ycarlyn 

The total out-put of the collieries ia reckoned at 1 nnLlion of 
tans anniLaUy i the local consumption amounts to ^ milLiau of 
tons; and upwards of ^ million of tons of English coal and 
coke are tmp>orted. The coal industry affords employmont to 
G0,ODD men. 

The forests more or lesa under protectioii or conservation 
cover an urea of 68,100 square miles, of which leas than otic- 
half IS fully presences!, Indoerl the Famine CommiBaion 
reckon tliat hardly more than one-third, or 24^000 square mUes, 
are thus preserved. 

In the preiions cliapter on the material progreas of the Natives 
allusion has been made to the doubts expressed by some as to 
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whether British India raiiaea enough of food-oropa for the snate* 
aaoce of the people, and whether the value of the total prtrfuoe, 
agricultural nod uoa-agricultund, mdicataa an income auffident 
for meeting thdr wanta and for enabUng them to pay the roveaiio 
without impoveriehment. The Fnadne ConmiBrion have been 
at Bomfi pniiiB to present calctilatitnia bearing on this point. 
Eiduaivo of Britiah Buma. there are ie6| niillionfl of acna 
under food*cruie and 27 miUionfl of acrea nnder non-food- 
crepa. The gross annual value ifl sot down at 331 niillions 
sterling per annum, at £5 per ton for food and £3 per acta 
for non-food-ciops, U Brilish Burma were included, the 
gmnd total would not be less than 345 milUons; which ia «>n- 
aidomhly in fisoeas of calculations recently made by floine able 
writers, which shewed a totol value of under 280 millions, 03 t- 
dnaive of British Bormfl. Upon this area the average outturn 
of food iaestunated at 51^ nnUfons of bmsi of which imioimt 
38 are required for coaanmptioD by the people, 34 

millions for seed, 3 milUonB for cattle-fodder, while 2) miUfoo^ 
are allowed for wastage; leaving 4^ millions of tons sorplusi 
available for storage at home or exportation abroad. To which 
must be added f million, the exportable surplus of British 
Burma; making up the total to 6i tniUioas of tons. This 
calculation is offered by the Commiasioa os approximate only ■ 
the known movements of grain during the faniinca of 1874 and 
107T-8 prove it to be moderate; it ia indeed probably bdow 
the reality. Dutiiig the famine of 1877-8, 2 milliona of tons of 
food were imported by sc« into the distressed districts and 4 
mill iona of tons were moved by rail in different parts of the 
country. 

The established strength of the Enropean army stands in 
round numlwra at 4570 officere and €0,156 non-eommissiDDed 
officers and privates, in all 64,726 officers and men ; that of the 
Native army stands at 1617 European officers and 123,254 
Native officers aud men, in all 189,597 officers and men. 
Out of the Xast-muned total, 104,316 officere and meu belong 
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to tli 0 army' pf 47,026 td thut of and 68„3&5 

to that of Bomlmj. 

Tho principal financial fwjte may be thus epitomized. Hie 
ordinary revunuo and ireceipta ainnnnt to 534 inillioiis atorliaif 
nnimnlly* to wIugIi are added 7 miUiona sterling leceipta from 
productive publio works, making yp a grand total of 654 
milliomt. It is expected that during the current year 1830 tliia 
total will exceed AT tuilliona. Of tha 7 mill ions above stated, 
f milliou pertain to CfMUsls and works of irrigiiti[>i^ and the 
remainder to milways btsiooging to (Juaronteod compojiiea end 
to the State* From the chapter on the rovennoa it baa been 
aeen that, out of the grand total, the revenues proper amount to 
43J miJlii>iis aterling annually. 

The ordinary cipendituru amounts Do 5o milUoiu aterling 
animallyi mduding 5 mi^^ioofl of espeoditare on ordinary public 
Works, civil and military buildings and the like. To this ara added 
34 millions of expenditure on productive public works, working 
expensea and inturesti making up a grand total of 63J mill ions 
annually. The capital expanditui© on productive public worka 
amounts annually to 4r| millions^ whidi may perliapa be 
climiniahed ui ftiture yearn 

The 654 milliona sterling above mentioned have risen to 67i 
and AAJ during tha years 1879-^0 and 1880—1,. gross i but tlie 
charge of collection and the like ore conriderahle, and these 
being deducted, the net revenue smuds at 444 imUiona 

In the total of 55 milliane steding of ordinary exjienditiaTB 
there axe comprisod 10 milhons of direct claims and deuiandn 
upon the levanusB, including cliargos of coUection; 44 millions 
of inters! on permanent and flaating debt, 34 miUioiiH of 
pcndituie on law and justiee; 2^ miHiuns on police; 17 millions 
on the army, and 34 milUons of loss by exchange on trans¬ 
actions wjrii Inndom 

The incidence of the existing taxation has been meotioned in 
the previous chapter on revenue. It in further described in the 
foUiiwiug nxtruot from the report by the Famine CommiMlon; 
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'"The getterol iacidenc* of all taxation, including tlie lanil 
PBTeniia in ttiis term, on the whole population is 43. a head. 
Tlie landed elapses pay aiwut 5 j. M (44 annas) per head; hut. 
excluding fcha revemie they pay for theur land to the State^ their 
share of taxation is I*. (14 annas) per heatL The ngrienltiirfll 

labourers pay taxes on their liquor and snlt^ amounting to 8rf, 
(or 13^ annas) per head, or each fainilj pays about a fortnight s 
wages in the year. Tha artisans pay about 2f. (IB annas) each, 
or about the average earnings of five working days. Traders 
pay 3*. 3d. (26 annas) eaeli. But any native of India who does 
not trade or own hmd^ and who chooses to drink no spirituous 
liquor or to use no Englndi elodi or iron, need pay in taxatien 
only about Idr a year on account of tho salt he consumes 
persQuollyj and nn a family of three parsons the charge araoimts 
to 1 a or about four day^' wages of a laljouring man sJid 
his wife."' 

The public debt proper, that the regiaterad mtorest- 
bearing debt, ainqunts to 149 iiiillioii& sterling, of whidi 
millions hiiva been spent on productivo public works. The 
portion of the public debt incurred for wiir is less than lOU 
mdlians. Of little more than two yearn of the ennusd revenue 
proper of 43^ millions^ or B7 millious, and imich less than two 
ycins of the total revenues and receiptaj which amount tn 
65 millions annually^ With the exception of 17 millions, this 
debt beara a 4 |Net cenL rate of interuatr 

The credit of the Government of Imlia luia stood^ and still 
stands high^ as is proved by tho prices of the Indian Becurititss- 
in India and in EngloniL Of the rupee debt (in silver) the 
4 per cent. Qoveramenl Bccurities Boma ycaia ago nsetl to bo 
sold in India at 91 for 100 rupees; then gradually rose to par 
and raaohad 105, or 5 por cent premium in 1873. 'fliey have 
fiinoo recoded, owing partly to tho fall in the value of silver, 
and now stand at 97* For sevenJ yeora before iST8 the 
GovemmeTit obtained its loims at 4 per centr> w*bereaa llio rate 
used formerly to be 5 per ceaL Sinoe 1878 the rate hoa been 
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per cent,, tmd tte fleeiirities undeT this category -vrete sold in 
India at 99^ and 100^ ^ they now f^tand at 105. 

Of the sterling debt (in gold) the 4 per cent secnrities 
hiive ranged from 92 to lOB, Tiiey now etend at a rata 
wliich ia one of the most faTOtitnlde rates in the world, and mny 
be regarded as Becnnd only to the rate at w'iiich the GoTemment 
of England itflelf would bo able to bonow. 

In a preiions chapter on the matorml progress of the Natives, 
the proportitm held by them out of tJie total public debt in 
India and in England was set down at IS millions sterling, or 
one-eighth. The latest rctnrna, however, raise this ctmotint to 
20 milliuna. Now, the debt held in India amounta to SO 
Tnilliuns sterling in assnmod value, of which 20 millions are 
enfapcd for jiayment of interest in England and. are prestimably 
held by Europeans ■ leaving 00 millionja, of which the interest is 
paid in India. Out of the latter sum, 20 millions, er|ual to one- 
tbirtl, belong to Natives, 

It is noteworthy that in June 10BO, when three erores of mpees, 
or three millions fiterling, ’were borrfjiwe^l by the Government In 
India at 4^ per cent, llie largo imm of 204 crores was tendered^ of 
which no less tViAn 9| crones or mflli ons were offered by Natives. 

The total coinage at the two mints dnmig the decode ending 
with 1S78 oiuounted to 524 miHiono stoTling, of which 5I|- 
millions' worth were in aOver. The dmulatlon of the GoATjmTnenl 
currency notes on the average amonnts to 114 luillions sterling. 
Tlie deposits in Uio Oovenunant saviiig^-hanlcfl aniDiiut to 
more than 2 millioua sterling. The total capital of the ihn® 
Presidency Ijouks amounto to 34 railliens storling. 

Some light is thrown on the wealth of India by the facta lliat, 
during the ton years ending with 1S79, 25 millions* aterling 
worth of gold and l>fi of 9il\"er, in all 91 millions of specie and 
hidlinn—wliile B millioUB^ worth of gedd and IG mi ll Ions of 
silver were axiiorted, in all 33 nuUions, leaving a net amount 
of GO niillions in the hantls of the Indian people, licing an 
average of alxuit 7 millions a year. 
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in tlia previonfl chapters ob canolfl* on mil ways and on 
fimmcej it liaa been noen that the pnblic works are now prcmng 
remnnomtivo to the Stnte^ and that^ owing partly to t\m caiiaa 
and partly to rediicllon of the rates of interest, the interest 
ohargea on the public debt hav^e not materially inoreaaad, not- 
witbfltanding tha cansidoTtible angmentaticm of tbe capital of 
ibe debt. On this Hnbject tba Famine Commission report that 
in tbe preamt year for the first time the pablic acrntmte 
eontoin a correct stetemeiit of the financial nsnlta of tJio claaa 
of works now known na prcwinctiyCp"" that is, all tliose carried 
ont with the help of bomiwed capita^ or under a gnsiantco of 
interest It appears from the estimates of 1880^1 that a anrfdna 
of income in expcirted from thi^ workg oror nil dipjgcflp inclnd- 
ing the whole of the interest on nil the capital bud out^ ivbctlicr 
tluit capital waa a|jeciitlly borrowed or provided Grom the roTenues 
of last years* or raised imJer gtmnmtee, imd whether the works 
on which it has been c-Tpontlotl are in operation or not/* 

In further ilLiistnition of this snbjoct, the Commission present 
the following table, Tlioy say :— 
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^ThA iinancio] eff&ct of the public worts policy of the 
GoTOTiinietit dtuiiLg the last 12 years is ftirther, and more com- 
pletely, exliiblted in the following fijiirtues" [iu the table om 
p. 486]p " which $lifiw (1) the net charge for mteieat on the 
public debt, excluding the ainoiint borrowed for ptoduoti™ 
^-orks os defined in pcu. 12; (2) tho net charge for intereat 
on capital and working exponsafl of all prodnetive public 
wnrka after sotting off the mcoiue received from them—under 
this bead are included gupmnteed milwayB^ State railwaySi 
and ircigation works i (3) the whole ordinary nulJay on all 
other public works." 

Liatlji it has been soon that an equilibrinin is mainteined 
between iucome and ordinary eipenditnrc. Some of the delidte^ 
which used dnriiLg several years to be exhibited in the national 
necountSj were attributable to the mclujsion of the capital imtlay 
on prodnetive public works, ‘When tliis outlay k excluded^ 
and shewn separately:, aa it ought to be^ then nptm the latent 
flcriea of years there taoU be found to exist a net surplue of 
nuUion sterling of income over ordinary expenditure during 
tho i>ericKh 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

CONOLUfilON. 

Recent wtai In A/gKabidtAti^lbi r^lti Ktid iBSEmF^Pmsperitj cf tike 
Indian cmpiTTi dcHpIte acme InETitalile ilrmwbackB — AdT^ew calculatiotitf 
cipntnidjct6d by existing fHcls—^tiafecloi^ answer to m to wby 

Flnglanil sbould {^BtiLio pOBdeniiau of [udfit — Yirtnee juhI merits m tbo 
chanoti^ of the NaiitiK^Thclr georml oaotentment. under British mic — 
Happy pruapect rising before thsm. 

The tieginning of the tiiitl of this expcwitioD may well comprifle 
a brief notice of the second Afghan war. 

Hostilities carried on, from the autumn of 1878 to the 
preBeut time, in AfghoiiistoD, hiiTe been brought near to a 
conclnstOD, tbougb no man can yet say whetber they are 
actually concluded. Tlieir political cfTed: is connected tilth 
the ccmsidenitiona set forth in the previous chapter on foreign 
relations Tlie Indian GoTamnient, when Lord Lytton 
its bead, propounded a definite policy^ which waa tulcu^ 
latud to have aneb penuanency as ie ftoasiblc in a troubloua 
region. The brood reanlts of that policy wera embodied in the 
treaty of Gandauiak. Of these resnlts a amall portion lias been 
lost, owin g to events beyond the control of the Govemniont j 
whether the remainder, or greater portion, shall be priiserved, 
depends on the action of the Gox''ernmoiit itaelf, of which action 
the future course is not as yet pnbbely known. Be tliis course 
as it i^y, however, ^oma reanltg have actually lieen obtained. 
Tlie might m well os the right of England to contml the foreigii 
relations of Afghanistan, irrespecth'e of its internal ailmiuistm- 
tiun, lias been vindicated liefore the worU. The resolntbn of 
the British Uuverninent to take up anna, if neeeasary, in 
derence of clakns which have once lieen dclibemtely asserted, 
has been proved in tlie fare of aB Aria. The hostfle fxiwerof ijio 
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late Amir Sliir-Ali lias been overtiimed. Tlio niilitaiy tnesiDa 
posseaaed by the T mliart Gkivemmenfc for oveirtiimmg Argban- 
latmi, after one montb'a preparation, have been demcjiMtmtei 
This clifliilny vnU aeive aa a serians iiTirtiiiig to the futtire rulera 
of that country. The moml effect upon neighbouring nations 
has been aaliitaiyp and the iniprie 3 «i[iTi npon PeiBia decisive. 
The military power of the Indian Govemmient ’was aJroady 
respected by Asiatic nations. Still, inasmuch as dHteriomtioix 
daring a long pcaec of twenty yeara is, according to common ei- 
pericncep i>ut too common^ it h well that all men should know by 
these events that thia power is at least kept up to its historic 
standard, and is probably greater than ever. Since the comple¬ 
tion of the present railway system^ this was the first occasion 
when war on a considerable $pale bad been carried om On the 
commencemeut of hoatLEitLea in 1@TB, the advantaged of railway 
iiommunieatioTi were remarkable, as the troops were brought up 
to the fnmtier by rail from great distances. The enemy must 
have been atmek with surprise on perceiving that an invnslon, 
which in the first war of 1839 occupied ecTcral months of pre¬ 
paration, took only os many wcekH in the second war of 1878, and 
at seiue points only as many days. There hiid of late yeans been 
debates as to what force the GoyemmeDt of India conhl aond to 
tbe GehL It is now seen tliat a force etjnal to two artiiy corps 
of 33,000 men eachp or 86,000 men, was sent to the frnntior or 
across it Uniiog the time of tins wnr^ the condnet of the va^t 
Indian population w^as loyal and exemplary^ with one nnfni- 
por||nt exception on the east ooEiatr and ouo notahlo excaption 
in the Decoau, as expUiusd in the previons cluipter on nrima 
Tbe Native troops Itebaved weil+ evm better on the whole than 
diiring the war of 1839; the Gorkha and ranjabi sohlletB lieing 
specially disringuishetL One regiment only, that of Jacob's Eif1<^, 
formed on exception to the general standard of merit. But the 
experiouoe of tliis w^ar is held to liave proved tlie conrectncaa of 
what hnd been urged by many authorities regonling the jjaiioity 
of Turopean officers, and the need of properly inaintainiiig the 
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fKimplonieDt of tliesf ofEcets. It is aleo found ALthotigh 
tlio Native soldiery praeeedjed vith the xitraoat nlacrity to 
Afju^banistaii ff>r a cainpEii^^ yet |inQtrBj:t€d ijcrvice in tliat 
Kumtry proves to be unpopular with some of the Itiriian races 
which have heretofore fkmiahed leimiita for Uie Native army. 
Anioitjy; the European forces, the cavalry and ortillGry proved 
quite worthy of their ancient renown. Of tho infantry, those 
regimenha wldeh cmisisted of compaiutively old soliUers dia- 
played all the best ighting qualities for wliieb the Entish army 
LtkA been famous. Some corps, however, in which the new short 
service regulations had prodneed a conaidemblo effect, esempH- 
fied the very defects attributed to that system by bo many 
military authofiLieB^ and the inconveoimt consequeneea which 
had l)een predicted aa likely to result It is to be boped the 
serioos teachings of this experience wiE Ijc duly noted. The 
diHicultiee of the tnmsporii in the field have been airoady 
described in the chapter on the army. It should never 
lie foi^tten that, if military oporations are undertaken in the 
winter^ tlic aninmlfl have to traverse frost-biTuncl rogions with¬ 
out a blade of fodder^ and muat soon HtKscumb inanition 
unless the difRcnlt task of tionveyiiig nTiii atoriug fond for them 
shall l^e nc^campliBlied. Tbeae difficultiea were overcome by 
tlie stmuuoiis oxorriouB of tho offioum of rD grades from the 
highest to die lowest, and thus the reaourcci^ of India were 
brought into full play^ It ia very desirable tliat a perraatieut 
oiponmition of tills imporlaiit branch nf the service should bo 
undertaken for the future. 

The Afghans, as a tightiiig rocei rcciiutly displayed all die 
chanicierijftics wbjah have so often proved etnharrasaing to 
Tlriliflh crmiuniidtuu. They oro in tho first instance beaten 
without difficulty^ upon baing regularly attacked, and thim eeeni 
rcHiiJy to tender a virtiial subtniadon. But they soon roQj again 
for rewtance, and await a favourahlo motnent for assaiting their 
conquitromp If they tind tiieir E!n€ 5 my placed at any ilieai!- 
vantage, they ^re wonderfnllY prniopt and akilfiil in seizing their 
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Dpportumty, Their clans irmster mpidly in thickly (pitlieriiig 
numbers, and eveiy hnslmndmEin is a ready-made floldier after 
hh kind. The word passes ronndp and all the men of the 
fighting age turn out under oima [natantly. This u the reafion 
why it BO often becomes impoasible for Edtish (^ommaTldeIs to 
Icam the strangtli of the Afghan forces in the field. It would 
not be just to blame Eritiah officeia for failing to ascertain that 
which is not ascertfiinahlfe The Afghans are in their homes 
nne day, apparedtly non-oambutnnt, the next day th(^ are in 
the field arrayed for battle, a few days afterwanla they asv in 
their viQagea again, assuming the appeanmee of poaoeahle in- 
luibitfmtfl. It is possible that they might subinit to foreign 
domination so long os they saw that their rulers were in too 
great strength to be displaced and that resistance was hopeleasw 
But they would be e^er on the watch for a chimee of stirkiug 
for their independence; and if among the many accidents which 
are but too potssibie in such a country qb theini, on oiieamon were 
to present itiieLf, they would bretak out into insurrection with 
unsubdued energy. This description is Bppli<^blft fully to t!io 
country around Canbnl and to northem Afghanistan, bat in n 
much leas degree to the country artsund Candahar find to 
aoutbem Afghanistan; indeed many believe that the city and 
dustrict of Candohor tsmld, if neeesaary^ be permanently held. 
There ifl a considemble difference between tbo elianictor of the 
northern tribes and that nf tlie sou therm 
The Eght at the riilwar pass in tJio autninij of I87R, the 
tapid odiraiioe upon Candohar somewhat later in the same 
year, tlie march from Kurrum upon Cauhul in ISTO, and the 
IwLtle on the heights tiefore that city% the fight near Ghazni^ in 
1830, and tbo fine movement ftom Caubui for the relief iif 
CandahaTp foUowtHi by the deciirive battle near that city, make 
up a suin of success fit to he included in the railitaiy snniils of 
Ed gland, and clief |uered by only one defeat, nanid y, that at 
liljiivrand. The memory of i^ir Frederick Roberts an[l Sir 
jVmalii Stcwnrl will lie liaudeil down to posterity os lielongmg 
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to that long and illustnutia roll of oomtnfixidorQ whom the 
ludion eemce luis pnjdnced^ and with tlititii wiU be OH^ociatcd 
the names of tbeir able coedJtitOTq tJ^neralB Bakor^ Maegregor^ 
Macphereon, and Gkjiigh, 

Signal as the axicceeaes of the ladkii Government have been 
in wor^ ita acLieYements in pence have l>con equally iipieaL 
Sir Jamea Stephen \rrote, in 1877, reganlmg the adminiatratdon 
of British IndiB^ that be bad enjoy ed the privilege of being a. elose 
Bj>echitciT of One of the greatest sights in the world. Of the 
East India Company he truly said that it ceased to eodst in the 
full pride of its strength, in the moment c»f its cirowniog 
triumph^ at the hands^ not of the mutineers who tried to thrr^w 
it down^ but of men who laiavcl the imperial Company to ita 
proper place when they made it a permanent member of the 
Goveminent of England. Tliough the corporation liad gone, 
yet, he declared^ the oorporatom remain^ and men of the some 
stamp do the same workj as of old. T3ie Company's colours, 
which had tteen displayed on many seas and nmny hattlc-Helils, 
wen^ etmok twenty years ago, and the flag of England wua 
hoisted in thetr place. 


The various phased and conditions presented by the ludiati 
empire have now been desoriliod. The mutto pf the imperial 
administmtion should bo '"festiua Icnte.'* By "fe^^tina” is 
m^iit that Confident eneigy W'hicli must ever be the main- 
epring of profpefifl. By lente ” is meant that ciicumapcct 
tiaotion which is caeentia] to succeea. 

If the views of the existing facts and eircarnstanees which have 
been set forth in the foregoing cliaptcm aiioll find acceptnncej 
the eJTect must Ikj la mitigate the apprehensions of Gictse wiioae 
gaze bos dw-elL on tlie darker side of current affairs^ and to 
mnfino the ho^biloess of thoio whose regarda am attmetcd 
owttn e brighter. Though endeavdur hos been made to 
iNnnt ruadly the veritable shadows in the picture, still the 
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L4,^lita Df viLtiuttg degities have farced OitiniJelv^ iiibo ptiuuii- 
nence. With soma few TDanifeat exceptional the state of the 
etnphe is to cnnae pride an the ruiruapeet of a glorioae 

past, flatkfactiun an the siirrej of an niiiniatM present, and 
hopo on the contemplation of a pregnant fatnre. 

Three grave and abiding dangers must mdeed he lK»rne in 
remembronoe^ namelj, the reapjieamneo of famine to lay its 
faUil blind an tliB lives af miUiaiua^ the financial disturbance 
fiom the finctnating valne of silver in the foreign exchanges^ 
and the war-cloud hanging heavily over the regiona which 
divide Afghan btan fntm Central Asia. But while these 
elements of evil are home in mind, the many gronn-ds of safety 
must be observed. Diiiiug seasons^ ordinerily pmpitimis in 
respect of miu and sunshine, the papulation increases, cultivation 
expands, wnajth is stored, capital is uccnmnlatod^ trade grows, 
and the revenue rises. While the material condition of the people, 
from one geaemtion to another^ is giadually t»eing ramed^ the 
GoTemment adopts all phacticable meastirea for the protectioa 
of thdr righto, the encouragement of their indtiatiy^ the 
elevation of their aocial status and the ajdvancement: of their 
education, Tlie niaral de%'elDpment of the desses who most 
Lmmedlately come under these iuBuenees is remarkable. The 
temper of tho masso^ is peaceful^ their mind costeated^ their 
disposition law ahhllng. Tlje vast majurity of tho people^ 
mcludiug British suhjecta and feurlataiy States, is actuated by 
loyalty ta^nards the SoveTeign, and by good-wlE towards the 
British nation. In times of pTOperity the Govoniincnt, though 
claiming ao much of success^ searches vigilantly for the evil^ 
yet to bo cured, tho shortcoToinga to be retrieved, the defects to 
bo rcmt^lietl. In times of advoraity, improvemenla are dovised 
which iiDt only relieve tlie pressure of tlie emergency, but also pro¬ 
duce ]ionnanent bonofit when the storm sliall have passed awuy, 
HLihjrate calculationa are aometiMca mode to shew that tlm 
population is outgrowing the limits of agricultuMp that the 
people do not raise enough income to enable them to live in 
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reasoimbla comfort^ that evon soTiwitiiiiea tha land ia being 
cnltiTOted at a loss, and dona not yield enough to enahle the 
landowuera to pay their land reTenne, Such Galculatiottfl are 
inatnictive^ and evince an enq^niring spirit, which coudn-cee to 
adminbtrativc ncprovement But they often rest on assnnnwl 
data Tvliich do not adiuit of emet Terification. Their eytnf^ma 
ciiudtLdionj cannot be occepte^l in opposition to lar^o facta 
w^bich me patent to all who trike n compTohenaive eurvey of the 
coiintiy. That they muHt have aoiu^ flaw destructive to their 
validity is proved by the known circnoistanjcea of the einpire. 
It were vain to esdmate that the people mnat ere long \)e 
famished for lack of tigricidtorio, whisn vast cultivable areas 
within India itaclf ate seen to be inviting Lhe approach of the 
plough. It were futile to offer statistical proof that the fued*^ 
pnpply must be insnflicisnk when large quantitiBe of edible 
groin are being stored at home and exported abrooii The 
Govemmcnt ie not Likely to credit calculatioiis shewing tliat 
the cnJtivotioa, being burdonod with the axifiting land^tni* 
cnnnoL prove rerannstatiTc^ when the revenno ie coUcctod with 
ease and punctoslity i when it octusEy inGreosee tinie to 
time notwithstanding the rednedon in its rates, booaiisa now 
lands are bronglit under cnldvation i when landed pro{»ert 7 ia 
treated by the people oe a VEdnable seemity; when land 
commands a selling price unknown in any pievioue era; wJieii 
the fiscal dcnnmd ta dcjnonstrEibly much tielow tliat which 
prevailed under the preceding Native dynasties and which 
prevails among the Native Slates at the present tlnto. Let the 
revenues of the Queen-Empress of India to-day be compered 
with the moAi authentic Dccounli of those of Akber the Great or 
the Emperor Shah Jehan, and it will be olis^rved that upon at 
least an equal popuhitkm, a probably wider area of cnltivation, 
tmd a greater tnide, a lower fiscal domand is imiJe now tliun 
formerly, U any emo of the Native States, in which the 
ndmiuistratien is wmest oud the taxation milduatp now 
coiitrasted with the odjoftiitt Bcitisli terdtoriesj it will he found 
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to cjnct much more proportioijiiLly from ita aubjacts ihaa is 
leyied under Her MajiSfcy'a Government, 

Not will relitmce be placed on vague eetimat^, pccpmpnjiitN! 
with broad assertions tHnt tlio people are becoming poorer^ in 
the bice of the improvement of their dwelliug^Sp the rbc of their 
wag^ tlie expanaion of their trader foreign and domestic, and 
the growth of new industries. Ttio fact that many pcrHons will 
die dnnng famine^ nnless relieved by the State* Ib not to 
admitted ns a proof of deepening poverty, becAnse no labouring 
class in any oonntry can withstand without mortal injury the 
cessation of emidojTiient and of wages for several consecutive 
months. But the experience of the roceot famines has proved, 
what wEtg qtiite believed before, that large ckssea LabituaEy 
hoard, m times of plenty, some stores of grain for tiicir 
anatenance in the day of dearth. Indeed, these colmnities, 
qrhfln eipuaiiig somo ehinka in the armour of the body politic, 
have yet oflorded snbatontial encouragement* in tJiat so many 
sections of the population were found to posgess msonreea for 
self‘Support aa Tvell as a resolute Hpirit of self-help. 

These feara and nppruhenaionfl tend avowedly to certain 
practical conclusions, and w'ili in some degree be judged by 
th(we concluflions, as a tree is esteemed acotnding to its fruits. 

conclueious are sot forth somewhat in tins wise. The 
agencies of ateam and fllectricity, which have ruvolutionized 
BO bcnolicentlj the condition of Europe, cannot bo afforded ftn 
the Indian eropinx The attempts to protect the country, by 
works of material improvement against famine* result from a 
mistaken policy* Tlic intrixluction of a civilbEod odmmhitra- 
tion* calntilated to Lumoniie and elevate Nalivc society, Lh 
beyond the present needs of the people. Laws, derived from 
the best tmdiiionfl of bygone times and from the practice of 
the most advanced nstions, are not conducive to the welfare 
of Indians. The virtue, energy^ and re$olution of Biitbih 
odministratorg, whereby an imperial dominion boa been csta- 
blinhedf may bo dispensod with. Evan the military strength 
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of thc 3 empire may be redticcil^ till India ahall be left with her 
bresist bare to flvgiy foe. The mere istateiiient of snch con- 
clusiDDa shewa tliati there tuTL^t be a radical defect in the 
rensfmmg which gives birth to them. 

The train of argument is even canned further by gntiia peraong, 
till at leii^ii the electoni of the United Kingdom are asked to 
caiaBidor why they should vote for keeping India at all. Stress 
aceme to be hud but sUghtlj upon the aenge of nattoiml 
responsibility, and the spirit of jiatriotic dntjp which etir EagliBh- 
men to a degree never surpassed by any mca at any om \ these 
eontimeuts are apparently set anide, as pertaining to the pride 
of empire. Bnt attention h drawn to the iiaks which are 
seppoaed to l)e insepamble from the possesaiem of foreign 
doQiimoD, and to far outweigh the advantogns of oommeree 
bring oxtendedp or fresh fielda being opened abroad for British 
energy and capital It alinost seems to be tbonght that India 
is a saiiice of expenae to Engtand a dog upon the resources, and a 
drain upon the population of the United Kingdom. The cutting 
adrift of the encumbrance is pronounced to be tbe true remedy 
for the alleged emlarraHament Englishmen are actually advised 
to relinquish, the heritage of their fathers, and other nations 
are invitod to doo, if they have tlie courage, the imperial 
tnande when England shall have cost it off. Stillp it is wcU 
that, as a prudent nation, Englmd should address searching 
enquiries to herself, and among Hiich iavestlgationa may be the 
quesdoii why ahe should keop India, together with the answer 
thereto. 

England, then^ must keep India 

—because during more than a century she has aBSOined the 
govemiuctit of a vast popkilatiod, reacned by her from anarchy^ 
revolutitm, and intjemecLne strife, and now living in loyalty 
contentmeiit and prosj^tity under her away; 

because^ in the faith of British power bring jNcrmiuient, 
immouae interests liave arisen, which depend on tho aecuTity 
uf rights under fiiecl kwa with a competent executive, and 
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would bq iiuperilled by tho iiithdrawal of the pam mount 
fttithorityJetting loo^ the destructive elemente tlmt the Eiitiiih 
Goveminent now reatialus^ m in his cave 

^ l^turtnetefl vtutoi, teuipffltatnHjti^ pcfiionu; ^ 

— because the abnegatinn by England of responsibilitiea, per- 
aietently taken up by her, woidd leave her friendB, alUcB, aiiii 
Bii|jportcn^ in India^ and iJl, who have there prospeired under 
her n^gie, to become the prey and apnit of diRniptive forcefi ; 

—because tho induances of Westom civilizattoti, ospectally 
educationp bare called into being new achouls of thought anrl 
belief, comprising men -wlin have ijaaificeil eodfd stntne and 
broken ancestral ilm, m order to follow the light of Etiro^iean 
giiidancep and who ought not now to he deserted hy Eng1a.ui]; 

—liccaiise a vaat amomit of Britiah capital haa l^n stink in 
the country, on the assurunce of Britisb rule being, humanly 
spoakiug. pBrj.»etiiiil, the said capital being invtstwl in ndlwaj'U 
and caiiEilB, or in indnetrial and cnuinicridal enterpriaea - 
—bectLTiHo the Eritfeh Govemnient has inenrrmi a consideruhlG 
debt by hatiing senuritiea^ of which a large portion m held Ijy 
Europeans and a conEidonible part by Natives; 

—hirauw under tho British dug ji great trade has sprung up, 
which, though sea-bomej Aom jet wholly depend on the 
maioteoaiice uf order in the interior of the eoiintryi and W’tnild 
laugiiiah if Britiah power w^em to cease [ 

—beeanse oitcusivo morketB have been, and are lieing, opened 
for Britiah manufactures, all which must tnoro or 
closeil if tho country should revert to disorder on the retire- 
. 4 ment of the British authorities i 
. —becaujic tho Indian empire ia aelf-snpporting EnnncioUy, has 
b 4 >rno the cost of all its w^irSp without imposing any charge nr 
burden npon the United Kingdom, and has on tho other lined 
rendered assistance in British warsw'oged beyond its own limlta 
in Persia, Abyaainia and China; 

—because lilagland does not bimt any expense for luaintuinmg 
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tlie comiiiiiiDicntiona to Uie east of ™ R€a, 

aiid licniuse thd iucermediate stations of Gibraltar and Multo 
are held in force for guurding British interests on.the shores 
of the Meditammeaii, besides protoctmg the averlflnd route to 
India; 

^becaofle the Indian empire does not cause any real drain npon 
the En;:Iish people, mosroiich os all Enylishmeii who there, 
proceetl upon service wiiicb they have voiimtarily tinilortakOT 
for their own benefit; and liecatifle, on the contrary, such service 
affords employment to the surplue of a faHt-growing population ; 
—becaaae Iniiia ofFats to England an nneriuallod wjope forgiving 
affect to the pureat philanthpopy, tJie nubloat iLleas, the loftiest 
aspiratiDUB by which tlie English nation esun be moved and 
nc'ttmttid; Rnd 

—because En^^land lieiBelf in de^^Led mondlj hj the obligation 
of caring bumoxidy and uuatiLGfltly foT tho giHid of a yiibI 
papnktioiL which Providence hos conmiittinl to her thsxTge^ 

Nor hiifl Engliutdt as^mnin" tho ^vonumw of Ho vrast a 
people, andertaken an nngratefol task. A happj'^ esi^rience 
AheM'u tlmt the Natives are morall j iiiipraTflhk !iy etiucation+ antl 
it had liecin esplauied in pravbiia chaptom how a gFH>d atandaril 
of pnoliity and rectitndc has been CBtabliahjed among the edncatol 
idftj mig Tliii isomplei msi^ of Native soctoty diics indeiMl present 
nnmeroti^ difJieiiUics tn its foreign mlet^, and many of the phases 
of the Indimi mind seem obBcnro to European eyes. Still tlioi* 
in the Native character^ mndi to engage the sympathetic 
regunla of Englialnnen, tivttr and abovi; thoi? eeutiment cf duty 
lowimls those whose destiny lias been linked with that of 
England, The Native chiina^teT^ as a wholOj may be diaparagod 
by some whose e^pericace ia elicirt and who^ knowliMige m not 
profound- But with an Engli sh man who lives and labonta in 
the tsonatry, the wider his acqaamtonco adth the Natives Emd 
the deeper his insight, the greater is his liking for thenc IIo 
who has the beet and longest acquciintaiit::e with tlie NativcSp 
estetime them the moat t^bably ev cry Englkhniim, witliont 
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eacception, who haa, dining a longtJioned residence, been brought 
maeli into eantact with ths NntiveSj pjuta £rom lliem with 
aincero regretp remembers them with the moat kindly regards 
and breathea heartfelt aspi niriona for their welfare nnil bnppmeas. 
He who bflfl the beat data for on opinimi regarding tlieni and 
the firmest groand on wliieh to fomid his belicfp will have the 
moat hopeful faith in their mental and moral progress;. He who 
has to dml with many milliona of thoni^ who haa been more or 
less intimately acquainted with some thousands of them, will 
have formed friencUhips that vniM eurvivo so long as life eo- 
durefl. Many of their virtues ore of a type or mould dilferent 
from the Anglo-Sastm, but tlieir domaatic qualities shine witli 
a quiet uuabtnisiva light which deserves the odmiriiig 
of the most civiliaod uatiops, TtVMLe bowing down Itefote 
graven images, they still mfieat mwardly on an all-pcrvEMling 
power, believing that^ 

Iti ihreadi are toud life, aud and pain 

ibtittk'S of l(i loGfni^ 

There is, in tliair diepcsitii^o^ ft dieerfal &ud coamgeous patiencu 
nurtured in tlie midst of national tribnlationfl, a WTllingness to 
Hubuiit the unnily w'lU to the dictati^ of a nmeiatcd law, and 
a reliance on im almighty power os the refuge uf tlie w^eak,^ 
and the helper rjf the helple^, wbich am iddn to thu best forms 
of rtdigion. Thi>se primeval cliftracteristies wliicH denote the 
Ttfinument and ckvation of human, unture in ftU climes, and 
which are juirromd in the oldest epic poetry of tho £iast ami 
West, have ever been,, and are to this hotir, exenipMed in the 
Katives of InditL Though there is with thora a calm resignation 
to the docreea of ill, yet the remambnmee is never lost of ttio 
eternal benevolence^ in the thought, that 

“ UniHm, St balpeth with fiudifai tmzbd*, 

UuiiDani, U fiLmager Ibnia the itorm." 

The social and political life of India is like on ocean that 
has long [jeen swept and lashed by atonns following eacli other 

2 K 2 
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Ln Ujd tnpid Tlie lieaving and tho long swell, 

wliicli ensue jiTter sueh events, may cause some to tliijik tliat . 
the national agitation Ima not wlitdly aub^ided^ Ttioee wlU 
always be those whose pnlae thjuhs at the anticipatiOD of 
coming tempest, and who wait expectantly for difitnrbanoB, 
like as ths atonny petrel Ln its Eight hangs Ioav over the risLii^ 
waves. But the mass of the toeniing lutiiam population desire 
nolJnng 9 o much as that sort uf repose w bteh they enjoy under 
the Htrong, mild and just nde of England, when eveiy nuni 
gathers in quiet the fruits of his ioil^ is not forced to lenilcr 
up his goods against his will, sleejis wiLhiiul fear of violence* 
has redress for W'rtmg doue to him Ly kb neighbour^ performa 
hifl religious riteS| and follows his caste oliaervances* undisturbed, 
and lifts Ids eyea towonls the State bb to a father. Tlicy lovo 
to dwell under a Gevemment as they repose under the banyan- 
tree, of which Milton sings, as 

** . ^ , a piUnrM ihmAvt 

niffb <rflmrclicd « . . 

Tliiire oft ibu iiuliu hardfiuuno, jilinniiiyg 

Shflltcni Li ^ 

TliL-y lieaiM of thair CovemiiiDnt that ita policy isfuifl I* 
tnily henovqlent, raid tliiit it shall liavB the poinn- of giviaa real 
effect to itfl good inttsntioiiB, Whatever be Uie exceptional view 
of Bome chiasea untong the fample, the .iverwliebning majority 
tliink tliftt, in this iroti age, the marks of tnipcriul qtiolification 
are fomid in the Britisli Oovernineiit more tlian in any govern^ 
lueiit rtint Loa hebti seen ainee the poldon age of an ideal 
anliiiuity. They picture to themaekefl the Qneen-EmpreB 
Beated on tlie throne of justice under the canopy of meroy. 
They were rejoiced at the presence of the Heir-Apparont, and 
foundefi chantuble ami educutiomd mstitutions in mcniorv of 
the royal vLdtor. Some Jfativea, who are l«ginnine to' be 
imbued with the ’Weatem education, occupy a, comparatively 
Ligh range of thought, and tliese foci grateful to the State 
for placing inteUeclmd ros.mrees at their diaiK«al. Othero 
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iKHET !iJ"ber etill, €iijoyiiig tliat menud indspenOence and 
moTial frooclinn into which they have k*eji inilkted by 
stuiliiius^ |>rL^[MLratiuQ, lind they deriTe frqm 

tha example of tlieir foreign rolers. Amon^r tLem» many 
conflider thut tha Govcnmient mn^t are long oBfer bibber caraara 
tliai) heretofore to N^ative talent in tbe publie aer^'ice^ and 
concede to qmliflGd Natiysw a linger ihare in the maimge- 
ment of tho country* XTndunbtedly euch oppc^rtnnitieit will be 
afTordod gnuluullvp and the advoncameTit uf the Xiittvas wiU 
prrxwed so Ikr as may be coiifti&tent ’iidth tlie loaintetianr^ of a 
dm preportioii of EnTopoan ndminiirtrative atroogth m nil thogo 
sitinitionfi whoro the alu3olnt« safety of tbo inij^erial interests 
tfl concerned. Here also tlie NativeSpi though rt'grcliing wluit 
seenijs to tlietn the slow rate of sneb Bjilvancemeiit, 3'et note 
the onward movement which is ntready efTeotoil and tml 
aasuTcd tliat their clnims will meet with cotLsidmtion finm 
KugiLsh jufltiee. 

Although tlte loyalty and fidelity of the will romaiii 

unclianged, if the Tlritiah iidmuiLStration flhidl tiontitiue to be 
wisely conducted as horetofafu^ their fuindiJ will in many 
respects be poworfnJTy affected by the mealal and material 
progress wliich is being wronghL Tlie morning of a new 
day nbeut to break for theni. Thom whei look for this 
light are liko travuUera m tho Himalayas, wfej da ring the last 
hour of the night arise from tlieir l>eeis, anJ mt oatahJe tlieir 
tents cm the mountain sammitSp wfitcbing It^r this dawn to apjmr 
behind the didtaut range of everlasting mow. At ftrst a fivint 
glimmer steals over tlic eastern borizDn^ anfi ihe peerlaas jiciakn 
are Teared up blark ns ErebuSj with no promise as yet of the 
phining robes in which they are shortly t<> bear my ed. An the 
sky becomea illuminated with amber hnm^ tha cutline of the 
peaks, with tlieir necdleSj, spirea and pinnacles^ is defined 
with an atnajrkio shorpni^, till the whole lumge present^n for 
a luoiuent the jaggcil teeth of a gigaolic "rhen* os the 

orb of day sTirraounts the hon^on, the darkiL^fi uf thn snowy 
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range yields gradimlly; pnita of tho range become snAFased with 
a pmple mbt^ mme pointe are ob^u^ec] by a ^reil of golden gattze^ 
w'hile otherSp &ontmg the aim, are smitten aritb splenilour end 
E^m to catch Am At lengthy tbe whole of monntaini 

fittlitaide^ into a state of ladiant whiteneasu 

So it with those who wait for the gcN3d time coming to 
India. Pomerly 

** mididgfai hiuh^l tho world 
S«v« whi&t Uie bmta of dAikociE in ths broke 
Cfeirt uul cried o^il* aj few nnd bjitnd cry- 
da t|« and avaricii and eroep 
la the Jangle of mui'i iguoT&natv'* 

As the daylight for the nation apprcmches, Tnany poiatAi 
which as yet fftoiid out ^oomily^ mil be ijmdiatedf miiny niista 
of snpcTstitian, prejudice and error will he clewed away by a 
aonndcf knowledge, a M^er morality^ a purer faith. Then 
there will bo a bright epoch for th^ Eastern tudcs under 
the gtiicjance of Western civilizatioiL This era will oiiso aa 
the sunrise manifesto ifoclf to the earth; 

I 

M fbft bernld itw which Indn ia duedi 
Of inTcr^ wwrmiDg into pale gold^ caught 
By (qpfOHJit- cJondi; and Awning thcii- riwa 
To fnrmil glow, Atiahwl fruia the brink 
With iWrrDap Mirlct, cnwocni, woethyat; 

WliTOit iht iky banu aplcndid to dua hlae^ 

And^ rcbal in niinfint of ^nd light, tba Ring 
Of Ufa ftud glory coEiidlii 1 * 


■ ‘ Th# Lisht Aria,* by E(3»la Arnold^ (ifij, p. Ufl, 
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